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No. 139. TUESDAY, JULY 16, 1751. 



Sit quod vis simplex duntaxat et unum, Hor. 
Let every piece be simple and be one. 

It is required by Aristotle to the perfection of a tra- 
gedy, and is equally necessary to every other species 
of regular composition, that it should have a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. ** The beginning," says 
he, " is that which has nothing necessarily previous, 
but to which that which follows is naturally -conse- 
quent; the end, on the contrary, is that which, by 
necessity, or at least according to the common course 
of things, succeeds something else, but which implies 
nothing consequent to itself; the middle is con- 
nected on one side to something that naturally goes 
before, and on the other to something that natu- 
rally follows it." 

Such is the rule laid down by this great critic, for 
the disposition of the different parts of a well con- 
stituted fable. It must begin where it may be made 
intelligible without introduction ; and end where the 
mind is left in repose, without expectation of any 
fatiher event. The intermediate passages must join 
the last effect to the first cause by a regular un- 
broken concatenation; nothing must be therefore 
inserted which does not apparently arise from some- 
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thing foregoiqg, «nd properly make way for some- 
thing that siicceeds it. 

Thi^ prex^ept is to be understood in its rigour only 
with reapect to great and essential events, and can- 
not l^e extended in the same force to minuter circum- 
,wslaii<2^ and arbitrary decorations, which yet are 
^•ittpVe happy as they contribute more to the main de- 
^ . sign ; for it is always a proof of extensive thought 
and accurate circumspection, to promote various 
purposes by the same act; .and the idea of an orna- 
ment admits use, though it seems to exclude neces- 
sity. , 

Whoever purposes, as it is expressed by Milton, 
to build the tofty rhyme, must acquaint himself with 
the law of poetical architecture, and take care that 
his edifice be solid as well as beautiful ; that nothing 
stand single or independent, so as that it may be 
taken away without injuring the rest; but that from 
the foundation to the pinnacles one part rest firm 
upon another. 

This regular and consequential ' distribution is 
among common authors frequently neglected ; but 
the failures of those whose example can have no in^ 
fluence may be safely overlooked, nor is it of much 
use to recall obscure and unregarded names to me- 
mory for the sake of sporting with their infamy. 
But if there is any writer whose genius can embel- 
lish impropriety, and whose authority can make error 
venerable, his works are the proper objects of criti- 
cal inquisition. To expunge faults where there are 
no excellences is a task equally useless vfith that 
of the chemist, who employs the arts of separation 
and refinement upon ore in which no precious metal 
•is contained to reward his operations. 

The tragedy of Samson Agonistes has been cele- 
brated as the second work of the great author of 
Paradise Lost, and opposed with all the confidence 
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of triumph to the dramatic perfonnances of other na- 
tions. It contains indeed just sentiments, maxims 
of wisdom, and oracles of piety, and many passages 
written with the ancient spirit of choral poetry, in 
which there is just and pleasing mixture of Seneca's 
moral declamation, with the wild enthusiasm of the 
Greek writers. It is therefore worthy of examina- 
tioii,' whether a performance thus illuminated with 
genius, and enriched with learning, is composed ac- 
cording to 'the indispeusable laws of Aristotelian 
criticism : and, omitting at present all other consi- 
derations, whether it exhibits a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. The beginning is undoubtedly beauti- 
ful and proper, opening wiUi a graceful abruptness, 
and proceeding naturally to a mournful recital of 
facts necessary to be known : 

Samson. A little onward lend thy ^ding hand 
To these dark steps, a little farther on ; 
For yonder bank bath choice of sun and shade ; 
There I am wont to sit when any chance 
Relieves me from my task of servile toil, 
Daily in the common prison else enjoin'd me. — 
— O wherefore was my birth from Heaven foretold 

Twice by an angel? 

— Why was my breeding ordered and prescribed. 
As of a person separate to God, 
Designed for great exploits; if I must die 
Betray'd, captived, and both my eyes put out? 
— Whom have I to complain of but myself? 
Who this high gift of strength, committed to me, 
In what part lodged, how easily bereft me. 
Under the seat of silence could not keep, 
But weakly to a woman must reveal it. 

His soliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or com- 
pany of men of his own tribe, who condole his mise- 
ries, extenuate his fault, and conclude with a solemn 
vindication of divine justice. So that at the conclu- 
sion of the first act there is no design laid, no^ di»- 
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covery made, nor any disposition formed towards 
the subsequent event. 

In the second act, Manoah, the father of Samson, 
comes to seek his son, and, being shown him by the 
chorus, breaks out into lamentations of his misery, 
and comparisons of his present with his former state, 
jepresentinff to him the ignominy which his religion 
suffers by the festival this day celebrated in honour 
of Dagon, to whom the idolaters ascribed his over^ 

throw : 

Thou bear^st 

Enough, and more, the burthen of that fault { 
Bitterlj bast thou paid and still art paying 
That rigid score. A worse thing yet remains, 
This day the Philistines a popular feast 
Here celebrate in Gaza ; and proclaim 
Great pomp, and sacrifice, and praises loud 
To Dagon, as their God, who bath delivered 
Thee, Samson, bound and blind into their hands, ' 
Them out of thine, who slew'st them many a slain. 

Samson, touched with this reproach, makes a re- 
ply equally penitential and pious, which his father 
considers as the effusion of prophetic confidence : 

Sanuon, God, be sure. 

Will not connive or linger thus provoked. 
But will arise, and his great name assert ; 
Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me. 

Manoah* With cause this hope relieves thee, and these 
words 
I as a prophecy receive ; for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name. 

This part of the dialogue, as it might tend to ani- 
mate or exasperate Samson, cannot, I think, be 
censured as wnolly superfluous ; but the succeeding 
dispute, in which Samson contends to die, and which 
his father breaks off, that he may go to solicit Mis 
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release, is ooly valuable for its own beauties, and 
has' no tendency to introduce any thing that follows 
it 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of 
Dalilah, with all her graces, artifices, and allure- 
ments. This produces a dialogue, in a very high 
degree elegant and instructive, from which she re- 
tires after she has exhausted her persuasions, and 
is no more seen nor heard of; nor has her visit any 
effect but that of raising the character of Samson. 

In the fourth act enters Harapha, the giant of 
Gath, whose name had never been mentioned be- 
fore, and who has now no other motive of coming 
than to see the man whose strength and actions are 
so loudly celebrated : 

Harapha. Much I have heard 

Of thy prodii^ioas might, and feats perform'd 
iDcredible to me ; ia this displeased, 
That I was never present in the place 
Of those encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other's force in camp or listed fields\ 
And now am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walk'd about, and each limb to survey, 
If thy appearance answer loud report. 

Samson challenges him to the combat; and, 
after an interchange of reproaches, elevated by re- 
peated defiance on one side, and imbittered by con- 
temptuous insults on the other, Harapha retires ; 
we then hear it determined, by Samson and the 
chorus, that no consequence good or bad will pro- 
ceed from their interview : 

Chorus. He will directly to the lords, I fear, 
And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee. 

Sams, He must allege some cause, and offer'd fight 
Will not dare mention, lest a question rise. 
Whether he durst accept the offer or not; 
And that be durst not) plain enough appcar'd. 

B2 
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At last, in the fifth act, appears a messenger 
from the lords assembled at the festival of Dagon, 
mth a summons, by which Samson is required to 
come and entertain them with some proof of his 
strength. Samson, after a short expostulation, dis- 
misses him with a firm and resolute refusal ; but 
during the absence of the messenger, having a while 
defended the propriety of his conduct, he at last de- 
clares himself moved by a secret impulse to comply, 
and utters some dark presages of a great event to 
be brought to pass by njs agency, under the direc- 
tion of Providence : 

Sams. Be of good courage $ I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me, wbicli dispose 
To something extraordinary my tliouglits. 
I with this messenger will go along, 
Nothing to do, be sure, that may dishonour 
Our law, or stain my tow of Nazarite. 
If thera be ought of presage in the mind, 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By some great act, or of my days the last. 

While Samspn is conducted off by the messenger, 
his father returns with hopes of success in his soli- 
citation, upon which he confers with the chorus till 
their dialogue is interrupted, first by a shout of tri- 
umph, ana afterwards oy screams of horror and 
agony. As they stand deliberating where they 
shall be secure, a man who had been present at the 
show enters, and relates how Samson,- having pre- 
vailed on his guide to suffer him to lean against the 
main pillars ot the theatrical edifice, tore down the 
roof upon the spectators and himself: 

Those two massy pillars, 

With horrible confusion, to and fro, 

He tugged, he shook, till down they came, and drew 

The whole roof after them, with bursts of thunder, 

Upon the heads of all who sat beneath 

Samson, with these immix'd, inevitably 
Puird down the same destruction on himself. 
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This is undoubtedly a just and regular catas- 
trophe, and the poem, therefore, has a beginning 
ana an end which Aristotle himself could not have 
disapproved ; but it must be allowed to want a mid- 
dle, since nothing passes between the first act and 
the last, that either hastens or delays the death of 
Samson. The whole drama, if its superfluities were 
cut off, would scarcely fill a single act; yet this is 
the tragedy which ignorance has admired, and bigo- 
tiy applauded. 
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Quis tarn LuciUfautor inepte esty 

Ut non hocfateatur, Hor. 

What doting bigot, to his faults so blind. 
As not to grant me this, can Milton find ? 

It is common, says Bacon, to desire the end with- 
out enduring the means. Every member of society 
feels and acknowledges the necessity of detecting 
crimes, yet scarce any degree of virtue or reputation 
isaUe to secure an informer from public hatred. 
The learned world has always admitted the useful- 
ness of critical disquisitions, yet he that attempts 
to show, however modestly, the failure of a cele- 
brated writer, shall surely irritate his admirers, and 
incur the imputation of envy, captiousness, and ma- 
lignly. 

With this danger full in my view, I shall proceed 
to examine the sentiments of Milton's tragedy, 
which, though much less liable to censure than the 
disposition of his plan, are, like those of other wri- 
ters, sometimes exposed to just exception fpr want 
of care or want of discernment. 
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Sentimento are proper and improper as the^ con- 
sist more or less with the character and circum- 
stances of the person to whom they are attributed, 
with the rules of the composition in which they are 
found, or with the settled and unalterable nature of 
things. 

It is comn\on among the tragic poets to introduce 
their persons alluding to events or opinions, of 
which they could not possibly have any knowledge. 
The barbarians of remote or newly discovered re- 
gions often display their skill in European learning. 
The god of love is mentioned in Tamerlane with all 
the familiarity of a Roman epigrammatist; and a 
late writer has put Harvey's doctrine of the circula- 
tion of the blood into the mouth of a Turkish states- 
man, who lived near two centuries before it was 
known even to philosophers or anatomists. 

Miltou*s learning, which acquainted him with the 
manners of the ancient eastern nations, and his in- 
vention, which required no assistance from the com- 
mon cant of poetry, have preserved him from fre- 
quent outrages of local or chronological propriety. 
Yet he has mentioned Chalybean Steel, of wnich it 
is not very likely that his chorus should have heard, 
and has made Alp the general name of a moun- 
tain, in a region wnere the Alps could scarcely be 
known : 

No medicinal liquor can assuage, 

19 or breath of cooling air from snowy Alp. 

He has taught Samson the tales of Circe and the 
Sirens, at which he apparently hints in his colloquy 
with Dalilah : 

I know thy trains. 
Though dearly to my cost, thy gins and toils ; 
Thy fair enchanted cup and warbling charms 
No more on me have power. 
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But the grossest error of this kind is the solemn 
introduction of the Phoenix in the last scene ; which 
is faulty, not only as it is incongruous to the per- 
sonage to whom it is ascribed, but as it is so evi- 
dently contrary to reason and nature, that it ought 
never to be miBntioned but as a fable in any serious 
poem : 

Virtue given for lost, 

Depress'd, and overthrown, as seemM 

Like that self-begotten bird 

In the Arabian woods emboss'd 

That no second knows nor third, 

And lay here while a holocaust ; 

From out her ashy womb now teem'd, 

Revives, reflourisbes, then vigorous most 

When most unactive deem'd : 

And though her body die, her fame survives, 

A secular bird, ages of lives. 

Another species of impropriety is the unsuitable- 
ness of thoughts to the general character of the 
poem. The seriousness and solemnity of tragedy 
necessarily rejects all pointed or epigrammaticai 
expressions, all remote conceits and opposition of 
ideas. Samson's complaint is therefore too elabo- 
rate to be natural : 

As in the land of darkness, yet in light. 

To live a life half dead, a living death. 

And buried ; but O, yet more miserable ! 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave ! 

Buried, yet not exempt. 

By privilege of death and burial. 

From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs* 

All allusions to low and trivial objects, with 
which contempt is usually associated, are doubtless 
unsuitable to a species of composition which ought 
to be always awful, though not always magnificent. 
The remark therefore of 3ie chorus on good and bad 
news seems to want elevation : 
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Manoah, A little stay will bring gome notice hither. 
Char, Of good or bad so great, of bad the sooner; 
For evil newt rides post^ while good news traits. 

But of all meanness, that has least to plead 
which is produced by mere verbal conceits, which, 
depending only upon sounds, lose their existence by 
the change of a syllable. Of this kind is the follow- 
ing dialogue : 

Chor, But had we best retire? I see a storm, 

Sams* Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain. 

Chor» But this another kind of tempest brings. 

Sams, Be less abstruse, my riddling days are passed. 

Chor* Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words i a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward, 1 know him by his stride, 
The giant Ilarapha. 

And yet more despicable are the lines in which 
Manoah s parental kmdness is commended by the 
chorus: 

Fathers are wont to Ciqr iqr for their sooi, 
Thott for thy son art bent to lay out all.—- — 

Samson's complaint of the inconveniences of im- 
prisonment is not wholly without verbal quaint- 
ness: 



^-—1 a pHtooer diaia'd scarce fVedy draw 
The air isapri«OD*d abo, dote aad damp. 

From the sentiments we may properiy deacead to 
the consideration of the language, which, in imita- 
tion of the ancients, is through the whole dialogue 
remarkably simple and unadorned, seldom heip^ 
«Md by epithets, or varied by %iires ; yet «ome- 
liaMs metaphofs find admission, erem wtoe their 
consistency is not nocnrately preserred. Jhm 
Samson confonnds loquacity with a shipwre^ : ' 



ll«w cmM I «ace iMik m^ «r iMiive die 
WiMs like a foolisli fdtC, kave 
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My vessel trusted to me from above. 
Gloriously rigged; and for a word, a tear, 
Fool, have divulged the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman ? 

And the chorus talks of adding fuel to flame in a 
report : 

He*8 gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy vBordSy by adding fuel to the flame ? 

The versification is in the dialogue much more 
smooth and harmonious than in the parts allotted to 
the chorus, which are often so harsh and dissonant, 
as scarce to preserve, whether the lines end with or 
without rhymes, any appearance of metrical regu- 
larity : . 

Or do my eyes misrepresent ? Can this be he, 
" That heroic, that renown'd 
Irresistible Samson ; whom unarm'd 
No strength of man, or fiercest wild beast could withstand ; 
)¥iio tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid } — 

Since I have thus pointed out the faults of Mil- 
ton, critical integrity requires that I should endea- 
vour to display his excellences, though they will 
not easily oe discovered in short quotations, be- 
cause they consist in the justness of diffuse reason* 
ings, or in the contexture and method of continued 
dialogues ; this play having none of those descrip- 
tions, simfles, or splendid sentences, with which 
other tragedies are so lavishly adorned. 

ITet some passages may be selected which seem 
to deserve particular notice, either as containing 
sentiments of passion, representations of life, pre- 
cepts of conduct, or sallies of imagination. It is 
not easy to give a stronger representation of the 
weariness of despondency, than in the words of 
Samson to his father : 

1 fciel my genial spirits droop. 

My hopes all flat : nature within me seems 
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In all her functions weary of herself; 
My race of glory run, and race of shame; 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest. 

The reply of Samsoii to the flattering Dalilah 
aflbrds a just and striking description of the stra- 
tagems and allurements of feminine hyprocrisy : 



-These are thy wonted arts, 



And arts of every woman false like thee. 

To break all faith, all yowb, deceive, betray, 

Then as repentant to submit, beseech. 

And reconcilement move with feign'd remorse, 

Confess and promise wonders in her change ; 

Not truly penitent, but chief to try 

Her husband, how far urged his patience bears, 

His virtue or weakness which way to assail: 

Then with more cautious and instructed skill 

Again transgresses, and again submits. 

When Samson has refused to make himself a 
spectacle at the feast of Dagon, he first justities his 
behaviour to the chorus, who charge him with hav- 
ing served the Philistines, by a very just distinc- 
tion ; and then destroys the common excuse of 
cowardice and servility> which always confound 
temptation, with compulsion : 

Chor, Yet with thy strength thou servest the Philistines. 

Sam8, Not in their idol worship, but by labour 
Honest and lawful to deserve my food 
Of those who have me in their civil [tower. 

Chor. Where the heart joins not, outward acts defile not. 

Sams. Where outward force constrains, the sentence holds, 
But who constrains me to the temple of Dagon, 
Not dragging ? the Philistine lords command. 
Commands are no constraints. If I obey them, 
I do it freely, venturing to displease 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind. 

The complaint of blindness which Samson pours 
out at the beginning of the tragedy is equally ad- 
dressed to the passions and the fancy. The enu- 
meration of his miseries is succeeded by a very 
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casing train of poetical images, and concluded by 
ch expostulations and wishes as reason too often 
bmits to learn from despair : 

O first created beam, and thou great word 

Let there be light, and light was over all$ 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree ? 

The sun to me is dark, 

And silent as the moon, 

"When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interiunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life. 

And almost life itself; if it be true, 

That light is in the soul. 

She all in every part; why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the' eye confined. 

So obvious and so easy to be quenched, 

And not as feeling, through all parts diffused. 

That she may look at will through every pore? 

Such are the faults and such the beauties of Sam- 
a Agonistes, which I have shown with no other 
rpose than to promote the knowledge of true cri- 
ism. The everlasting verdure of Milton's laurels 
s nothing to fear from the blasts of malignity ; nor 
a my attempt produce any other effect than to 
engthen their shoots by lopping their luxuriance. 
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Hilarisquey tamen ctm{ pondere, virtus. Stat, 
Greatness with ease and gay severity. 



" TO THE RAMBLER. 
"SIR, 

Politicians have long observed, that the great- 
t events may be often traced back to slender 
uses. Petty competition or casual friendship, 
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the prudence of a slave 6r the garrulity of a woman, 
have hindered or promoted the most important 
schemes, and hastened or retarded the revolutions 
of empire. 

'' Whoever shall review his life will generally 
find, that the whole tenor of his conduct has beefi 
determined by some accident of no apparent mo- 
ment, or by a combination of inconsiderable cir- 
cumstances, acting when his imagination was unoc- 
cupied, and his judgment unsettled; and that his 
prmciples and actions have taken their colour from 
some secret infusion, mingled without design in the 
current of his ideas. The desires that predominate 
in our hearty are instilled by imperceptible com- 
munications at the- time when we loolc upon the 
various scenes of the world, and the different em- 
plovments of men, with the neutrality of experience ; 
and we come forth from the nursery or the school^ 
invariably destined to the pursuit of great acquisi- 
tions or petty accomplishments. 

'' Such was the impulse by which I have been 
kept in motion from my earliest years. I was born 
to an inheritance which gave my childhood a claim 
to distinction and caresses, and was accustomed to 
hear applauses before they had much influence on 
my thoughts. The first praise of which I remem- 
ber myself sensible was that of good humour, w!hich, 
whether I deserved it or not when it was bestowed, 
I have since made it my whole business to propa- 
gate and maintain. 

" When r was sent to school, the gaiety of my 
look and the liveliness of my loquacity soon gained 
me admission to arts not yet fortified against affe(/- 
tion by artifice or interest. I was intrusted with 
every stratagem, and associated in every sport ; my 
company gave alacrity to a frolic, and gladness to a 
holiday. I was indeed so much employed in ad- 
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justiogor executing schemes of diversion, that I had 
no leisure for my tasks, but was furnished with ex- 
ercises, and instructed in my lessons, by some kind 
patron of the higher classes. My master, not sus- 
pecting my deficiency, or unwilling to detect what 
his kindness would not punish or his impartiality 
excuse, allowed me to escape with a slight exami- 
nation, laughed at the pertness of my ignorance and 
the sprightliness of my absurdities, and could not 
forbear to show that he regarded me with such ten- 
derness as genius and learning can seldom excite. 

" From school I was dismissed to the university, 
where I soon drew upon me the notice of the younger 
students, and was the constant partner of their 
morning walks and evening compotations. I was 
not indeed much celebrated for literature, but was 
looked on with indulgence as a man of parts, who 
wanted nothing but the dulness of a scholar, and 
might become eminent whenever he should con- 
descend to labour and attention. My tutor a while 
reproached me with negligence, and repressed my 
sallies with supercilious gravity ; yet having natural 
good humour lurking in his heart, he could not long 
hold out against the power of hilarity, but after a 
few months began to relax the muscles of discipli- 
narian moroseness, received me with smiles alter 
«o elopement, and, that he might not betray his trust 
to his fondness, was content to spare my diligence 
hj increasing his own. 

'' Thus I continued to dissipate the gloom of col- 
legiate austerity, to waste my own life in idleness, 
and lure others from their studies, till the happy 
hour arrived when 1 was sent to London. I soon 
discovered the town to be the proper element of 
youth and gaiety, and was quickly distinguished as 
a wit by the ladies, a species of beings only heard 
pf at the university, whom I had no sooner the hap- 
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jtiness of approacliing than I devoted all my IkcuI- 
tiea to the ambition of pleashig them. 

" A wit, Mr, Rambler, in the dialect of ladies, 
IB not always a man vfho, by the action of a vigor- 
ous fancy upon comprehensive knowledge, brings 
distant ideas unexpectedly together, who by some 
peculiar acuteness diacovers resemblances in ob- 
jects dissimilar to common eyes, or by mixing hete- 
rogeneous notions dazzles the attention with sudden 
scintillations of conceit. A lady's wit is a man who 
can make ladies laugh, to which, however easy it 
may seem, many gifts of nature and attainments of 
art must commonly concur. He that hopes to be 
conceived as a wit in female assemblies should 
have a form neither so amiable as to strike with ad- 
miration, nor so coarse as to raise disgust, with an 
understanding too feeble to be dreaded, and too 
forcible to be despised. The other parts of the cha- 
racter are more subject to variation ; it was for- 
merly essential to a wit, that half his back should 
be covered with a snowy Heece, and at a time yet 
more remote no man was a wit without bis boots. 
In the days of the Spectator a snuffbox seems to 
have been indispensable ; but in my time an em- 
broidered coat was sufGcient, without any precise 
regulation of the rest of his dress. 

" But wigs and boots and snuffboxes are vato 
without perpetual resolution to be merry, and who 
can always find supplies of mirth I Juvenal, in- 
deed, in his comparison of the two opposite philo- 
sophers, wonders only whence an unexhausted foUQ' 
tain of tears could be discharged: but had Juvenal, 
with all his spirit, undertaken my province, he 
would have found constant gaiety equally didScnlt 
to be supported. Consider, Mr. Rambler, and com- 
passionate the condition of a man, who has taught 
tivery company to expect from a continual feast of 
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laughter, an unintermitted streani of jocularity. 
The task of every other slave has an end. The 
rower in time reaches the port ; the lexicographer at 
last finds the conclusion of his alphabet ; only the 
hapless wit has its labour always to begin, the call 
for novelty is never satisfied, and one jest only 
raises expectation of another. 

" I knpw that among men of learning and aspe- 
rity, the retainers to the female world are not much 
regarded ; yet I cannot but hope that if you knew 
at how dear a rate our honours are purchased, you 
would look with some gratulation on our success, 
and with some pity on our miscarriages. Think on 
4he misery of him who is condemned to cultivate 
barrenness and ransack vacuity ; who is obliged to 
continue his talk when his meaning is spent, to 
raise merriment without images, to harass nis ima- 
ginatioQ in quest of thoughts which he cannot start, 
and his memory in pursuit of narratives which he 
tsannot overtake ; observe the effort with which he 
strains to conceal despondency by a smile, and the 
distress in which he sits while the eyes of the com- 
pany are fixed upon him as their last refuge from 
silence and dejection. 

** It were endless to recount the shifts to which I 
have been reduced, or to enumerate the different 
species of artificial wit. I regularly frequented cof- 
fee-houses, and have often lived a week upon an 
expression of which he who dropped it did not 
know the value. When fortune did^not favour my 
erratic industry, 1 gleaned jests at home from obso- 
lete farces. To collect wit was indeed safe/ for I 
consorted with none that looked much into books, 
but to disperse it was the difficulty. A seeming neg- 
ligence was often useful, and I have very success- 
fully made a reply not to what the lady had said, 

c 2 
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but to what it was convenient for me to hear ; for 
very few were so perverse as to rectify a mistake 
which had ^ven occasion to a burst of merriment 
Sometimes I drew the conversation up by decrees to 
a proper point, and produced a conceit which I had 
treasured up, like sportsmen who boast of killing the 
foxes which they lodge in the covert. Eminence is 
however in some happy moments gained at less ex- 
pense ; I have delignted a whole circle at one time 
with a series of quibbles, and made myself good 
company at another, by scalding my fingers, or 
mistaking a lady*s lap for my own chair. 

'* These are artful deceits and useful expedients; 
but expedients are at length exhausted^ and deceits 
detected. Time itself, among other injuries, dimi- 
nishes the power of pleasing, and I now find in my 
forty-fifth year many pranks and pleasantries very 
coldly received, which had formerly filled a whok 
room with jollity and acclamation. I am under the 
melancholy necessity of supporting that character 
by study, which I gained by levity, having learned 
too late that ffaiety must be recommended by higher 
qualities, and that mirth can never please long but 
as the efflorescence of a mind loved for its luxuri- 
ance, but esteemed for its usefulness. 

" I am, &c. 

" Papilius." 
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l&vOa 5* avrip iviave viKbtpioQ ovde^ lur oKKovq 

UuikeiT^* aXK' airavivOev ttav aOffiigia riSri 

Kat yap ^avjJL ertrvKTO iriKufpiov, ovde cwcei 

Avcpc mro^ayuf. Homer. 

A giant shepherd here his flock maintains 

Far ft-om the rest, and solitary reigns, 

Id shelter thick of horrid shade reclined ; 

And gloomy mischiefs labour in his mind. 

A form enormous ! far unlike the race 

Of human birth, in stature or ip face. Pope. 



" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

** Haying been accustomed to retire annually from 
the town, I lately accepted the invitation of £uge- 
oio, who has an estate and seat in a distant county. 
As we were unwilling to travel without improve- 
ment, we turned often from the direct road to please 
cwirselves with the view of nature or of art ; we ex- 
amined every wild mountain and medicinal spring, 
criticised every edifice, contemplated every ruin, 
and compared every scene of action with narratives 
of historians. By this succession of amusements 
ye enjoyed the exercise of a journey without sufier- 
ing the fatigue, and had nothing to regret but that, 
hy a progress so leisurely and gentle, we missed 
the adventures of a postchaise, and the pleasure 
of alarming villages with the tumult of our passage, 
and of disguising our insignificancy by the dignity 
of hurry. 

*'The first week after our arrival at Eugenio's 
house was passed in receiving visits from his neigh- 
bours, who crowded about him with all the eager- 
ness of benevolence; some impatient to learn the 
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news of the court and town, that they might be qua- 
lified by authentic information to dictate to the rural 
politicians on the next bowling day ; others desirous 
of his interest to accommodate disputes, or of his 
advice in the settlement of their fortunes and the 
marriage of their children. 

" The civilities which he had received were soon 
to be returned ; and I passed sometime with great 
satisfaction in roving through the country, and view- 
ing the seats, gardens, and plantations, which are 
scattered over it. My pleasure would indeed have 
been greater had I been sometimes allowed to wan- 
det in a park or wilderness alone, but to appear ai 
the friena of Eugenio was an honour not to be en- 
joyed without somd inconveniences ; so much was 
every one solicitous for my regard, that I couli^ sel- 
dom escape to solitude, or steal a moment from the 
emulation of complaisance and the vigilance of offi- 
ciousness. 

" In these rambles of good neighbourhood, we 
frequently passed by a house of unusual inagniO- 
cence. Wnile I had my curiosity yet distracted 
among many novelties, it did not much attract my 
observation ; but in a short time I could not forbear 
surveying it with particular notice ; for the length 
of the wall which enclosed the gardens, the disposi- 
tion of the shades that waved over it, and the canals^ 
of which I could obtain some glimpses through the 
trees from our own windows, gave me reason to ex- 
pect more grandeur and beauty than I had yet seea 
in that province. I therefore inquired, as we rode 
by it, wny we never, amongst our excursions, spent 
an hour where there was such an appearanoe of 
splendour and affluence. Eugenio told me that the 
seat which I so much admired was commonly call- 
ed in the country the haunted lumse, and that no 
visits were paid there by any of the gentlemen whojB 
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I had yet seen. As the haunts of incorporeal beings 
are generally ruinous, neglected, and desolate, I 
eaaily conceived that there was something to be ex- 
plained^ and told him that I supposed it only fairy 
ground, on which we might venture by daylight 
without danger. The danger, says he, is indeed 
only that ofappearing to solicit the acquaintance of 
a man» with whom it is not possible to converse 
without infamy, and who has driven from him, by 
his insolence or malignity, every human being who 
can live vnthout him. 

** Our conversation was then accidentally inter- 
rupted; but my inquisitive humour, being now in 
motion, could not rest without a full account of this 
newly discovered prodigy. I was soon informed 
that the fine house and spacious gardens were 
haunted by squire Bluster, of whom it was very 
easy to learn the character, since nobody had re- 
gard for him sufficient to hinder them from telling 
whatever they could discover. 

" Squire Bluster is descended of an ancient fa- 
mily. The eslsite which his ancestors had immemo- 
rially possessed was much augmented by captain 
Bluster, who served under Drake in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; and the Blusters, who were before only 
petty gentlemen, have from that time frequently re- 
presented the shire in parliament, being chosen to 
present addresses, and given laws at hunting 
matches and races. They were eminently hospita- 
ble and popular, till the father of this gentleman 
died of an election. His lady went to the grave 
soon after him, and left their heir, then only ten 
years old, to the care of his grandmother, who 
would not suffer him to be control ed, because she 
could not bear to hear him cry : and never sent him 
to school, because she was not able to live without 
his company. She taught him however very early 
to inspect the steward's accounts, to dog the butler 
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froni the cellar, xad to catch the servants at a jmt- 
ket ; ao that he was at the age uf eightEen a com- 

Chle master of all ibe lower arts of dooiestic ptdi^. 
ad often od the load detected combinadoDs bfr 
tweeo the coacbmao aod the ostler, and procnred 
the discharge of nineteen maids for illicit cotict- 
pondeocewiih cottagers and charwomen. 

" By the opportunities of parsimony which n 
rity affords, and which the probity of bi:s guardiaiB 
had diligently improved, a rery large sum of moiwf 
was accumulated, and he found himself, vrhcn H 
took his afi'airs into his own hands, the richest man 
in the county. It has been long the cuBtom of dni 
family to celebrate the heir's completion of hi* 
twenty-first year by an entertainment, at which tk> 
bouse is thrown open to all that are incUned to entet 
it, and tlie whole province flocks together as to i 
general festivity. On this occasion young Bluiin 
exhibited the first tokens of liis future eminence, b} 
shaking bis purse at an old gentleman who had he«a 
the intimate friend of his father, and offering to 
wager a greater sum than he could alford to Ten- 
ture ; a practice with which he has, at one time or 
other, insulted every freeholder within ten milei 
round him. 

" His next acts of olFence were committed in S 
contentious and spiteful vindication of the privilegBi 
of his manors, and a rigorous and relentless prate- 
t!uUon of every man that presumed to violate hi) 
game. As he happens to have no estate adjoining 
«<|ual to his own, his oppressions are often borie 
ifithout resistance, for fear of a long suit, of which 
he delights to count the expenses without the lea4< 
solicitude about the event ; for he knows that wbeiB' 
nothing but an honorary ri^ht is contested, tkt. 

CDorer autagoidst must always suffer, whatevei sh4 
e the last decision of the law. 
" Uy the success of some of these disputes, hi 
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has so elated his insolence, and by reflection upon 
the general hatred which they have brought upon 
him, so irritated his virulence, that his whole life is 
spent in meditating or executing mischief. It is 
us common practice to procure his hedges to be 
broken in the night, and then to demand satisfac- 
tion for damages which his grounds have suffered 
from bis neighbour's cattle. An old widow was 
yesterday soliciting Eugenio to enable her to reple- 
vin her only cow, then in the pound by squire 
Bluster's order, who had sent one of his agents to 
take. advantage of her calamity, and persuade her 
to sell the cow at an underrate. He nas driven a 
day labourer from his cottage for gathering black- 
berries ia a hedge for his children ; and has now an 
old woman in the county jail for a trespass which 
she committed by coming into his grounds to pick 
up acoms for her hog. 

** Money, in whatever hands, will confer power. 
Distress will Hy to immediate refuge, without much 
consideration of remote consequences. Bluster 
has therefore a despotic authority in many families, 
whom he has assisted, on pressmg occasions, with 
larger sums than they can easily repay. The only 
visits that he makes are to these houses of misfor- 
tune, where he enters with the insolence of absolute 
command, enjoys the terrors of the family, exacts 
their obedience, riots at their charge, and in the 
height of his joy insults the father with menaces, 
and the daughters with obscenity. 

** He is of late somewhat less offensive ; for on^ 
of his debtors, after gentle expostulations, by which 
he was only irritated to grosser outrage, seized him 
hy the sleeve, led him trembling into the court- 
yard, and closed the door upon him in a stormy 
night He took his usual revenge next morning by 
a writ; but the debt was discharged with the assist- 
ance of Eugenio. 
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'< It is his rule to suffer his tenants to owe him 
rent, because by this indulgence he secures to him- 
self the power of seizure whenever he has an incli- 
nation to amuse himself with calamity, and feast 
his ears with entreaties and lamentations. Yet •• 
he is sometimes capriciously liberal to those whom 
he happens to adopt as favourites, and lets his laad 
at a cheap rate, his farms are never long unoocii- 
pied; and when one is ruined by oppression, tiie 
possibility of better fortune quickly lures anotfe^ to 
supply his place. 

"Such is the life of squire Bluster; a nuut^k- 
whose power fortune has liberally placed the meant 
of happiness, but who has defeated all her n£ts of 
their end by the depravity of his mind. j9e is 
wealthy without followers ; he is msignifieeiit with-^ 
out witnesses; he has birth without alliance, and 
influence without dignity. His neighbours scbm 
him as a brute; his dependents dread him as an op- 
pressor ; and he has only the gloomy comfort of .re- 
flecting, that if he is hated he is likewise feared. 

*' I am, sir, &c. 

" Vagulus." 
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•Moveat cornicula risum. 



Furtivis nudata coloribus, Hon* 

Lest when the birds their various colours claim, 
^ Stripped of his stolen pride, the crow forlorn 
Should stand the laughter of the public scorn. 

Francis. 

Among the innumerable practices by which ifite^ 
est or envy have taught those who live upon litt^ 
rary fame to disturb each other at their airy bm- 
quets, one of the most common is the charge of 
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{dagiarism. When the excellence of a new com- 
position can no lon^r be contested, and malice is 
compelled to give way to the unanimity of applanse, 
there is yet this one expedient to be tried, by which 
the author may be degraded, though his work be 
rererenced; and the excellence which we cannot 
obscure may be set at such % distance as not to 
oyerpower our fainter lustre. 

This accusation is dangerous because, even when 
it is felse, it may be sometimes urged with probabi- 
lity. Bruyere declares, that we are come into the 
world too late to produce any thing new, that na- 
tare and life are preoccupied, and that description 
and sentiment have been long exhausted. It is, 
iadeedy certain, that whoever attempts any common 
topic, will find unexpected coincidence of his 
thoughts with those of other writers ; nor can the 
nicest judgment always distinguish accidental simi- 
litude ixoxsk artful imitation. There is likewise a 
conamon stock of images, a settied mode of arrange- 
ment, and a beaten track of transition, which all 
authors suppose themselves at liberty to use, and 
which produce the resemblance generally observa- 
ble among contemporaries. So that in books which 
best deserve the name of originals, there is little 
new beyond the disposition of materials already 
provided; the same iaeas and combinations of ideas 
iiave been long in the possession of other hands; 
and by restoring to every man his own, as the Ro- 
mans must have returned to their cots from the pos- 
session of the world, so the most inventive and 
fertile genius would reduce his folios to a few pages. 
Yet the author who imitates his predecessors only 
by furnishing himself with thoughts and elegances 
out of the same general magazine of literature, can 
with little, more propriety be reproached as a pla- 
giary, than the architect can be censured as a mean 
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copier of Angelo or Wren, because he digs his mar- 
ble out of the same quarry, squares his stones by 
the same art, and unites them in columns of toe 
same orders. 

Many subjects fiedl under the consideration of an 
author, which being limited by nature can admit 
only of slight and accidental diversities. All defi- 
nitions of the same thing must be nearly the same; 
and descriptions, which are definitions of a more 
lax and fanciful kind, must always have in some 
degree that resemblance to each other which they 
all have to their object. Different poets describtag 
the spring or the sea would mention the zephyrs 
and the flowers, the billows and the rocks; re* 
fleeting on human life, they would, without aiy 
communication of opinions, lament the deceitfulnesfl 
of hope, the fuffacity of pleasure, the fragility of 
beauty, and the frequency of calamity ; and for pal- 
liatives of these incurable miseries, they would cod- 
cur in recommending kindness, temperance, cau- 
tion, and fortitude. 

When, therefore, there are found in Virgil and 
Horace two similar passages, 



ff€B tibi erunt aries 

Parcere subjectiSf et debellare superbos. Virg. 

To tame the proad, the fetter'd slave to free : 

These are imperial arts, and worthy th^e. Drtdut. 

Imperet bellarUe prior, jacentem 

LenU in hottem, Horn. 

Let Caesar spread his conquests far, 
Less pleased to triumph than to spare. 

it is surely not necessary to suppose with a late 
critic that one is copied from the other, since nei- 
ther Virgil nor Horace can be supposed ignorant of 
the common duties of humanity, and the virtue of 
moderation in success. 
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Cicero and Ovid have on very different occasions 
remarked how little of the honour of a victory be- 
longs to the general, when his soldiers and his for- 
tune have made their deductions ; yet why should 
Ovid be suspected to have owed to TuUy an obser- 
vation which perhaps occurs to every man that sees 
or hears of military glories ? 

Tully observes of Achilles, that had not Homer 
written, his valour had been without praise : Nin 
Bku Mia extitissetf idem tumulus qui corpus ejus 
eomiexeratf namen ejus obruisset. *' Unless the luad 
had been published, his name had been lost in the 
tomb that covered his body." 

Horace telb us with more energy that there were 
brave men before the wars of Troy, but they were 
lost in oblivion for want of a poet : 

Vixere fortes ante ^gamemnona 
Multi ; sed omnes iUachrymabiUs 
Urgentur, ipiotique longd 
Noctef carent quia vate soar; 

Before great Agamemnon reign'd, 

^eign*d kings as great as he, and brave, 
Whose huge ambition's now contained 
In the small compass of a grave : 
In endless night they sleep nnwept, unknown : 
No bard had they to make all time their own. Francis. 

Tully inquires, in the same oration, why, but for 
fieune, we disturb a short life with so many fatigues ? 
Qyid est quod in hoc tarn exiguo vita: curriculo et 
tam hredy tantis nos in laboribus exerceamus. '' Why 
in so small a circuit of hfe should we employ our- 
selves in so many fatigues V* 

Horace inquires in the same manner, 

Qtdd brevi fortes jaculamur eevo 
MuUa? 

Vfhy do we aim, with eager strife. 

At things beyond the mark of life ? Frawcis. 
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when our life is of so short duration, why we form 
such numerons designs? But Horace, as well as 
Tully, might discover that records are needful to 
preserve the memory of actions, and that no records 
were so durable as poems; either of them might 
find out that life is short, and that we consume it in 
unnecessary labour. 

There are other flowers of fiction so widely scat- 
tered and so easily cropped, that it is scarcely just 
to tax the use of them as an act by which any par- 
ticular writer is despoiled of his sarland ; for they 
may be said to have been planted by the ancients 
in the open road of poetry for the accommodation 
of their successors, and to be the right of every one 
that has art to pluck them without injuring their 
colours or their fragrance. The passage of Orpheus 
to hell, with the recovery and seqond loss of Eury- 
dice, have been described after Boetius by Pope in 
such a manner as might justly leave him suspected 
of imitation, were not the images such as they 
might both have derived from more ancient writers. 

QwB sontes agitant metu 
Ultrices scelerum (lea 
Jam mastiB lacrymia madent, 
Non Ixionium caput 
Velox priBdpitat rota. 

The powers of vengeance, while they hear, 

Toucb'd with compassion, drop a (ear; 

Ixion's rapid wheel is bound, 

Fix'd in attention to the sound. F. Lbwh. 

Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wlieel, • 

And the pale spectres dance ! 
The furies sink upon their iron beds. 

Tandem tnndmur, arbiter 
Umbrarum, miserans, ait 
DonemuSg comitem vtr«, 
Emtam carminey conjugem. 
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Subdoed at length, Hell's pitying monarch cried, 

The sobg rewarding, let us yield the bride. F. Lewis. 

He sung, and hell consented 

To hear the poet^s prayer ; 
Stern Proserpine relented, 

And gave him back the fair. 

Heu, noctis prope terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen suam 
Viditf perdiditf occidiU 

Nor yet the golden verge of day begun, 

When Orpheus, her unhappy lord, 

Eurydice to life restored. 
At once beheld, and lost, and was undone. F. Lewis. 

But soon, too soon, the lover turns his eyes : 
Again she falls, again she dies, she dies 1 

No writer can be fully convicted of imitation ex- 
ept there is a concurrence of more resemblance 
lan can be imagined to have happened by chance ; 
s where the same ideas are conjoined without any 
aturai series or necessary coherence, or where not 
nly the thought but the words are copied. Thus 
; can scarcely be doubted, that in the first of the 
allowing passages Pope remembered Ovid, and 
lat in the second he copied Crashaw. 

Sape pater dixit, studium quid inutile terUas f 

Maonides nuUas ipse reliquit opes 

Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 

Et quod tentabam dicere, versus erat, Ovid. 

Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cried : 

E*en Homer left no riches when he died 

In verse spontaneous flowM my native strain, 

Forced by no sweat or labour of the brain. F. Lewis. 

I left no calling for this idle trade ; 

No duty broke, no father disobey 'd ; 

While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. Pope. 

^This plain floor. 

Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble can. 
Here lies a truly honest man. Crashaw. 

d2 
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This modest stone, what few vain marbles can. 
May truly say, Here lies an honest man. Pope. 

Conceits, or thoughts not immediately impressed 
by sensible objects, or necessarily arising from a 
coalition or comparison of common sentiments, may 
be with great justice suspected whenever they are 
found a second time. Thus Waller probably owed 
to Grotius an elegant compliment 

Here lies the learned SavfFs heir, 

So early wise, and lasting fair. 

That none, except her years they told, 

Thought her a child, or thought her old. Waller. 

Unica lux seecUy genitorisy gloria, nemo 

Quern puerumy nemo credidit esse senem. Grot. 

The age's miracle, his. father's joy ! 

Nor old you would pronounce him, nor a boy. 

F. Lrwis. 

And Prior was indebted for a pretty illustratioa 
to Alley ne's poetical history of Henry the Seventh: 

For nought but life itself itself can show. 

And only kings can write what kin^ can do. ALLKnrs. • 

Your music's power your music must disclose, 

For what light is 'tis only light that shows. Paioa. 

And with yet more certainty may the same writer 
be censured, for endeavouring the clandestine ap- 
propriation of a thought which he borrowed, surety 
witnout thinking himself disgraced, from an epi- 
gram of Plato : 

Tri IIa0ii7 to Karoirrpov* ewei roiri fuv opourBai 
OvK eOtKutf otfi ^ riv irapOQ, ov Swafiai. 

Venus, take my votive glass. 
Since I am not what I was; 
What from this day I shall be, 
Venus, let me never see. 

As not every instance of similitude can be consi- 
dered as a proof of imitation, so not every imitatioa 
ought to be stigmatised as plagiarism. The adop- 
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don of a noble sentiment, or the insertion of a bor- 
rowed ornament, may sometimes display so much 
judgment as will almost compensate for invention ; 
and an inferior genius may,- without any imputation 
«f servility, pursue the paths of the ancients, pro- 
Tided he declines to tread in their footsteps. 
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Daphnidis arcum 
Fregisti et calamos : qute tu, perverse Menaka^ 
Et atm vidisti puero dondtoy dolebas ; 
Et si non aUqua nocuisses, mortuus esses, Yirg. 

The bow of Daphnis and the shafts you broke ; 

When the fair boy received the gift of right; 

And but for mischief you had died for spite. Drtdeiv. 



It is hnpossible to mingle in conversation without 
observing the difficulty with which a new name 
makes its way into (he world. The first appearance 
of excellence unites multitudes against it ; unex- 
pected opposition rises up on every side ; the cele- 
brated and the obscure join in the confederacy; 
subtlety furnishes arms to impudence, and invention 
ieads on credulity. 

The strength and unanimity of this alliance is not 
easily conceived. It might be expected that no 
man should suffer his heart to be innamed with ma- 
lice but by injuries ; that none should busy himself 
io contesting the pretensions of another but when 
some right of his own was involved in the question ; 
that at least hostilities commenced without ^ause 
should quickly cease ; that the armies of malignity 
shoald soon disperse, when no common interest 
eoald be found to hold them together ; and that the 
attack upon a rising character should be left to 
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those who had something to hope or fear from the 
event. 

The hazards of those that aspire to eminence, 
would be much diminished if they had none but ac- 
knowledged rivals to encounter. Their enemies 
would then be few, and what is of yet greater im- 
portance, would be known. But what caution is 
sufficient to ward off the blows of invisible a^sail- 
antSy or what force can stand against unintermitted 
attacks and a continual succession of enemies! 
Yet such is the state of the world, that no sooner 
can any man emerge from the crowd, and fix the 
eyes of the public upon him, than he stands as a 
mark to the arrows of lurking calumnvy and re- 
ceives, in the tumult of hostility, from distant and 
from nameless hands, wounds not always easy to 
be -cured. 

It is probable that the onset against the candi- 
dates for renown is originally incited by those who 
imagine themselves in danger of suffendg by their 
success ; but when war is once declared, voluoteen 
flock to the stfindard, multitudes follow the camp 
only for want of employment, and flying squadconf 
are dispersed to every part, so pleased with anT op- 
portunity of mischief that they toil without prospect 
of praise, and pillaee without hope of profit. 

When any man has endeavoured to deserve dis- 
tinction, he will be surprised to hear himself cea- 
sured where he could not expect to have hwa 
named ; he will find the utmost acrimony of malice 
among those whom he never could have ofiended. 

As there are to be found in the service of envy 
men of every diversity of temper, and degree of 
understanding, Calumny is diffused by all arts and 
methods of propagation. Nothing is too gross or 
too refined, too cruel or too trifling to be practised; 
very little regard is had to the rules of honourable 
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ostility, but every weapon is accounted lawfnl, 
nd those that cannot make a thrust at life are con- 
&Dt to keep th^nselyes in play with petty malevo- 
mee, to tease with feeble blows and impotent dis- 
nrfoance. 

Hut as the industry of observation has divided the 
iiost miscellaneous and confused assemblages into 
»roper dasses, and ranged the insects of the sum- 
aer, that torment us with their drones or stings by 
heir several tribes ; the persecutors of merit, not- 
ritfastanding their numbers, may be likewise com- 
nodiously distinguished into Rc«urers, Whisperers, 
ind Moderators. 

The Roarer is an enemy rather terrible than dan- 
^rous. He has no other qualification for a cham- 
non of controversy than a hardened front and strong 
roice. Having seldom so much desire to confute 
is to silence, he depends rather upon vociferation 
than argument, and has very little care to adjust 
9ne part of his accusation to another, to preserve 
iecency in his language or probability in his narra- 
tives. He has always a store of reproachful epi- 
thets and contemptuous appellations ready' to be 
produced as occasion may require, which by con- 
stant use he pours out with resistless volubility. If 
the wealth of a trader is mentioned, he without 
hesitation devotes him to bankruptcy ; if the beauty 
and elegance of a lady be commended, he wonders 
how the town can fall in love with rustic deformity ; 
if a new performance of genius happens to be cele- 
brated, he pronounces the writer a hopeless idiot, 
without knowledge of books or life, and without 
the understanding by which it must be acquired. 
Hb exaggerations are generally without efiect upon 
those whom he compels to hear them ; and though 
it will sometimes happen that the timorous are 
awed by his violence, and the credulous mistake 
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(lis confideiice for knowledge, yet the opinioBfl 
which he endeavours to suppress soon recoYer their 
former strength, as the trees that bend to the tem- 
pest erect themselves again when its force is past 

The Whisperer is more dangerous. He easily 
gains attention by a soft address, and excites cuii- 
osity by an air of importance. As secrets are not 
to be made cheap by promiscuous publicatioD, be 
calls a select audience about him/ and gratifies ihrn 
vanity with an appearance of trust by comnuinicat- 
ing his intelligence in a low voice. Of the trader 
be can tell, that though he seems to manage an ex- 
tensive commerce, and talks in high terms of tke 
funds, yet his wealth is not equal to his reputattoo; 
he has lately suffered much by an expensive projeot, 
and had a greater share than is acknowledged in the 
rich ship that perished by the storm. Of the beauty 
he has little to say, but that they who see her in t 
morninff do not discover all those graces which are 
admired in the park. Of the writer he affirms with 
great certainty, that, though the excellence of the 
work be uicontestable, he can claim but a small part 
of the reputation ; that he owed most of the images 
and sentiments to a secret friend ; and that the ac- 
curacy and equality of the style was produced by 
mike successive correction of toe chief critics of the 
age. 

As every one is pleased w^th imagining that be 
knows something not yet commonly divulged, secret 
history easily gains credit ; but it is for the most pert 
believed only while it circulates in whispers ; and 
when once it is openly told, is openly confuted. 

The most pernicious enemy is the man of Moiler- 
ation. Without interest in the question, or any no- 
tive but honest curiosity, this impartial and zealovs 
inquirer after truth is ready to hear either side, and 
always disposed to kind interpretations and favour- 
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Me 0[Miiions. He has heard the traders affairs 
reported with great variation, and, after a diligent 
comparison of the evidence, concludes it probable 
that the splendid superstructure of business, being 
originally built upon a narrow basis, has lately been 
found to totter; but between dilatory payment and 
bankraptcy there is a great distance; many mer- 
chants haye supported themselves by expedients for 
a time without any final injury to their creditors ; 
and what is lost by one adventure may be. re- 
covered by another. He believes that a young 
lady pleased with admiration, and desirous to make ' 
peitect what is already excellent, may heighten 
her charms by artificial improvements, but surely 
most of her beauties must be genuine, and who can 
say that he is wholly what he endeavours to ap- 
pear ? The author he knows to be a man of dih- 
gence, who perhaps does not sparkle with the fire 
of Homer, but has the judgment to discover his 
own deficiencies, and to supply them by the help of 
others ; and in his opinion modesty is a quality so 
amiable and rare, that it ought to find a patron 
wherever it appears, and may justly be preferred by 
the public suihage to petulant wit and ostentatious 
literature. 

He who thus discovers failings with unwilling- 
ness, and extenuates the faults which cannot be 
denied, puts an end at once to doubt or vindication ; 
his hearers repose upon his candour and veracity, 
and admit the charge without allowing the excuse. 

Such are the arts by which the envious, the idle, 
the peevish, and the thoughtless obstruct Uiat worth 
which they cannot equal, and by artifices thus easy, 
sordid, and detestable, is industry d^ated, beauty 
blasted, and genius depressed. * 
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Not SI yriorei Maoniui lentl 
Sida Homerui, Pindarics latent, 

SlaicAoriqut graiiei Caaucna. Ilm 

What thoBih the muse her Homer Ihronps 

High aboce all the' Innmrtal quire; 
Nor Pindar's raptare she disowns, 

Nor bidrs Ihe plniotiie Cietui lyre. 
A1c«u! strikes Ibe tyrant's Boul nitb dread. 
Nor }et is grave Slesichonu unread. Full 

It ia allowed that vocations and employmenta tt 
least dignity are of the most apparent use ; that tte 
meanest artisan or luauufacturer contributes moK 
to the accommodation of life than the profounii 
scholar and argumentative theorist; and that tlw 
public would suffer less present iaconvenience fron 
the banishment of philosophers than from the ex- 
tinction of any common ti^de. 

Some have been so forcibly struck with this ob- 
servation, that tbey have, in the Hrst warmth of their 
discovery, thought it reasonable to alter the coini 
mon distribution of dignity, and ventured to con- 
demn mankind of universal ingratitude. For jos- 
tice exacts, that those by whom we are most bene- 
fited should be most honoured. And what labour 
can be more useful than that which procures la 
families and communities those necessaries which 
eupply the wants of nature, or those conventeoeei 
by which ease, security, and elegance are coD' 
ferred ? 

This is one of the innumerable theories which the 
first attempt to reduce them into practice certainly 
destroys. If we estiiuate dignity by immediate use- 
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fulness, agriculture is undoubtedly the first and no- 
blest science ; yet we see the plough driven, the clod 
broken, the manure spread, the seeds scattered, and 
the harvest reaped, by men whom those that feed 
upon their industry will never be persuaded to ad- 
mit into the same rank with heroes or with sages ; 
and who, after all the confessions which truth may 
extort in favour of their occupation, must be content 
to till up the lowest class ot the commonwealth, to 
form the base of the pyramid of subordination, and 
lie buried in obscurity themselves, while they sup- 
port all that is splendid, conspicuous, or exalted. 

It will be found, upon a closer inspection, that this 
part of the conduct of mankind is by no means con* 
traiy to reason or equity. Remuneratory honours 
are proportioned at once to the usefulness and dif- 
ficulty of performances, and are properly adjusted 
by comparison of the mental and corporeal abilities 
which they appear to employ. That work, however 
necessary, which is carried on only by muscular 
strength and manual dexterity, is not ot equal es» 
teem, in the consideration oi rational beings, with 
the tasks that exercise the intellectual powers, and 
require the active vigour of imagination, or the gra» 
dual and laborious investigations of reason. 

The merit of all manual occupations seems to 
terminate. in the inventor; and surely the first ages 
cannot be charged with ingratitude ; since those 
who civilised barbarians, and taught them how 
to secure themselves from cold and hunger, were 
nombered > amongst their deities. But these arts 
once discovered by philosophy, and facilitated by 
experience, are afterwards practised with very littfe 
assistance from the faculties of the soul ; nor is any 
thing necessary to the regular discharge of these 
inferior duties, beyond that rude observation which 
the most sluggish intellect may practise, and that 

VOL. JII. * 
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industry wliich the stimulations of necessity nt- 
turally enforce. 

Yet tfiough the refusal of statues a»d panegyik 
to those who euploy only dieir hands and feet ii 
the service of mankind may be easily justified, i sa 
far from intending to incite the petulance of firide, 
to justify the superciliousness of grandevr, or to in- 
tercept any part of that tenderness and benerolleBCS 
which by the privilege of their common nature om 
man may oluni from another. 

That it would be neither wise nor equitable to 
discourage the husbandman, tlie labourer, the miner, 
or the smith, is generally granted ; but there h tio- 
ther race of beings equally obscure and equally in- 
digent, who, because their usefulness is lessobvioas 
to vulgar apprehensions, live unrewarded and die 
unpitied, and who have been long exposed to hiiiH 
without a defender, and to censure without an apo- 
logist. 

The authors of London were formerly computed 
by Swift at several thousands, and there ts not tny 
reason for suspecting that their number has de- 
creased. Of these only a few can be said to *pfo- 
-duoe, or endeavour to produce new ideas, to eitewi 
any principle of science, or gratify the imaigHiatioi 
with any uncommon train of images or conteltore 
ef events; the rest, however laborious, however 
arrogant, can only be considered as the drudges of 
the pen, the manufacturers of literature, wim have 
#et tip for authors, either* with or without a regular 
initiation, and, like other artificers, haye no titlKr 
€are than to deliver their tale of wares at the cMM 
time. 

It has been foimerly imagined that he who is- 
tends the entertainment or instruction of others nrast 
feel in himself some peculiar intpulse of genius, dM 
he must watch the happy minute in which his «t 
tural fire is excited, in which his mind is elevated' 
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^th nobler sentinieDts, enlightened with clearer 
riews, and invigorated with stronger comprehen* 
iion. ; that he must carefully select £s thoughts and 
>olish his expressions ; and animate hia efforts with 
iie hope of raising a monument of learning, which 
neither time nor envy shall be able to destroy. 

But the authors wnom I am now endeavouriag to 
recommend have been too long hacknetfed ul iJu 
umy^rof men to indulge the chimerical ambition of 
immortality; they have seldom any claim to the 
trade of writing, but that they have tried some other 
without success ; they perceive no particular sum- 
mons to composition, except the sound of the clock; 
they have no other rule than the law of the fashion 
for admitting their thoughts or rejecting them ; and 
about the opinion of posterity they have little soli- 
citude, for their productions are seldom intended to 
remain in the world longer than a week. 

That such authors are not to be rewarded with 
praise is evident, since nothing can be admired 
when it ceases to exist; but surely though they 
cannot aspire to honour they may be exempted from 
ignominy, and adopted into that order of men which 
deserves our kindness, though not our reverence. 
These papers of the day, the ephemerae of learning, 
have uses more adequate to the purposes of common 
life than more pompous and durable volumes. If it 
is necessary for every man to be more acquainted 
with his contemporaries than with past generations, 
and to rather know the* events which may immedi- 
ately affect his fortune or quiet than the revolu- 
tions of ancient kingdoms, in which he has neither 
possessions nor expectations; if it be pleasing to 
near of the preferment and dismission of statesmen^ 
the birth of heirs, and the marriage of beauties, the 
hamUe author of journals and gazettes must be 
considered %» a liberal dispenser of beneficial know- 
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Even the abridger, compiler, and translator, 
though their labours cannot be ranked with those of 
the diurnal historiographer, yet must not be rashly 
doomed to annihilation. Every size of readers re- 

3uires a genius of correspondent capacity ; some 
elight in abstracts and epitomes, because they 
want room in their memory for long details, and 
content themselves with effects, without inquiry 
after causes ; some minds are overpowered bj 
splendour of sentiment, as some eyes are offended 
by a glaring light ; such will gladly contemplate an 
author in an humble imitation, as we look without 
pain upon the sun in the water. 

As every writer has his use, every writer ought 
to have his patrons ; and since no man, however 
high he may now stand, can be certain that he shall 
not be soon thrown down from his elevation by cri- 
ticism or caprice, the common interest of leaniio| 
requires that her sons should cease from intestine 
hostilities, and instead of sacrificing each other to 
malice and contempt, endeavour to avert persecu* 
tion from the meanest of their fraternity. 
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Sunt illic duOy tresve, qui revoluant 

Nostrarum tineas inepliarum : 

Sed cum sponsiOy fabulatque lasste 

De scorpo fuerint ei inciiato. Mart. 

'Tis possible that one or two 

These fooleries of mine may view ; 

But then (he bettings must be o'er, 

Nor Crab or Chiiders talk*d of more. F. Lewi*. 



None of the projects or designs which exercise the 
-mind of man are equally subject to obstructions and 
disappointments with the pursuit of fame. Riqhes 
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annot easily be denied to tliem who hare some- 
dog of greater value to offer in exchange; be 
liose fiortime is endangered by litigation will not 
tluse to augment the wealth of the lawyer; he 
hose . days are darkened by languor, or whose 
MTves are excruciated by pain, is compelled to pay 
ibdte to the science of healing. But praise may 
i always omitted without inconYenience. Whea 
see a man has made celebrity necessary to his 
apfanessy he has put it in the power of the weakest 
ini most timorous malignity, if not to take away 
is satisfaction, at least to withhold it His eiie- 
lies may indulge their pride by airy negligence^ 
ad gpratify their malice by quiet neutrality. They 
lat could nerer have injured a character by inyec* 
wes may combine to annihilate it by silence ; as 
le women of Rome threatened to put an end to 
onqnest and dominion, by supplying no children 
3 the commonwealth. 

When a writer has with long toil produced a 
rork intended to burst upon mankind with unex- 
»eeted lustre, and withdraw the attention of the 
earned world from every other controversy or in- 
[uiry, he is seldom contented to wait long without 
he enjoyment of his new praises. Widi an imagi- 
lation full of his own importance, he walks out like 
k monarch in disguise to learn the various opinions 
if his readers. Prepared to feast upon admiration, 
composed to encounter censures without emotion, 
md determined not to suffer his quiet to be injured 
>y a sensibility too exquisite of praise or blame, 
>ut to laufl^ widi equal contempt %t vain objections 
ind injudicious commendations, he enters the places 
>f mingled conversation, sits down to his tea in an 
)bscure corner, and while he appears to examine a 
lie of antiquated journals, catches the conversa- 
iott of the whole Toom. He listens, but hean no 

e2 
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meDiion of his book, and therefore supposes thtt be 
has disjappointed his curiosity by delay ; and that 
as men of learning would naturally begin their eo»- 
versation with such a wonderful novelty, they W 
digressed to other subjects before his arrival. TIm 
company disperses and their places are supplied fcy 
others equally ignorant, or equally careless. The 
same expectation hurries him to another pboe, 
from which the same disappointment drives hns 
30on away. His impatience then grows violeiC 
and tumultuous ; he ranges over the town with reil^ 
less curiosity, and hears in one quarter of a crtckel* 
patch, in another of a pickpocket; is told by aomt 
of an unexpected bankruptcy, by others of a turtle 
feast; is sometimes provoked by importunate ii- 
quiries after the white bear, and sometimes widi 
praises of the dancing dog ; he is afterwards «■- 
treated to give hi^ judgment upon a wager abost 
the height of the Monument; invited to see a foot- 
race in^the adjacent villages ; desired to read ali- 
dicrous advertisement ; or consulted about the most 
effectual method of making inquiry after a favourite 
cat. The whole world is busied in affairs whicli 
be thinks below the notice of reasonable crecutums, 
and which are nevertheless sufficient to withdraw ail 
regard from his labours and his merits. 

He resolves at last to violate his own modesty, 
fmd to recall the talkers from their folly by an ii- 
quiry after himself. He finds every one provided 
with an answer ; one has seen the work advertised, 
but never met with any that had read it ; another 
has been so often imposed upon by specious titles 
that he never buys a book till its character is esta- 
blished; a third wonders what any man can hope to 
produce after so many writers of greater eminence; 
the next has inquired after th,e author, but can hear 
PP Qcppunt of him, and therjefore sui^pects the nam^ 
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to be fictitious ; and another knows him to be a man 
coodemned by. indigence to write too frequently 
what he does not understand. 

Maey are the consolations with which the on- 
happy author endeavours to allay his yexation 
and KiTtify his patience; He has written with too 
little indulgence to the understanding of commott 
readers ; he has fallen upon an age in which solid 
knowledge and delicate reiinement have &;iven way 
to low merriment and idle boffoonery, and therefore 
no writer can hope for distinction, who has any 
higher purpose tlmn to raise laughter. He finals 
that his enemies, such as superiority will always 
raise, have been industrious, while his performance 
was in the press, to vilify and blast it; and that 
the bookseller, whom he had resolved to enrich, 
bas rivals that obstruct the circulation of his copies. 
He at last reposes upon the consideration, that the 
noblest works of learning and genius have always 
made their ways slowly against ignorance and pre- 
judice; and that reputation, which is never to be 
lost, must be gradually obtained, as animals of 
longest life are observed not soon to attain their full 
stature and strength. 

JBy such, arts of voluntary delusion does every 
man endeavour to conceal his own unimportance 
from himself. It is long before we are convinced of 
the small proportion which every individual bears to 
the collective body of mankind ; or learn how few 
can be interested in the fortune of any single man ; 
how little vacancy is left in the world for any new 
object of attention ; to how small extent the bright- 
est blaze of merit can be spread amidst the mists of 
business and folly ; and how soon it is clouded by 
the intervention of other novelties. Not only the 
writer of books, but the commander of armies, and 
the deliverer of ^rations, will easily outlive all noisy 
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and populat reputation : he may be celebrated for a 
time by the public voice, but bis actions and his 
name will soon be considered as remote and unaf- 
fectiagy and be rarely mentioned but by those whose 
alliance gives them some vanity to gratify by fra- 
quent commemoralion. 

It seems not to be sufficiently considered how 
little renown can be admitted in the world. Mat- 
kind are kept perpetually busy by their fecurs or Je- 
sires, and nave not more leisure from their owa. 
affairs than to acquaint themselves with the acet> 
dents oi the current day. Engaged in contrivhig 
some refuge from calamity, or in shortening the way 
to some new possession, they seldom suffer Iheir 
thoughts to wander to the past or future ; none hot 
a few solitary students have leisure to inquire iatof 
the claim m ancient heroes or sages ; and naraei 
which hoped to ranee over kingdoms and continenti 
shrink at last into ck>isters or colleges. 

Nor is it certain, that even of these dark and 
narrow habitations, these last retreats of fitme, the 
possession will be long kept. Of men devoted to 
literature very few extend their views beyond sone 
particular science, and the greater part seldom in- 
quire, even in their own pro^ssion, for any authun 
but those whom the present mode of study happew 
to force upon their notice; they desire not to ill 
their nunds with unfashionable knowledge, but con- 
tentedly resign to oblivion those books which they 
now find censured or neglected. 

The hope of fisme ts necessarily connected with 
such considerations as must abate the ardour of con- 
fidence, and repress the vigour of pursuit. Who- 
ever claims renown from any kind of excellence) 
expects to fill the place which is now possessed hj, 
another ; for there are already names of every clafli 
sufficient to employ all that will desire to rememhir: 
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them ; and surely he that is pushing his predecessors 
into the gulf oi obscurity, cannot but sometimes 
«ospecty that he must himself sink in like manner, 
and as he stands upon the same precipice, be swept 
avray with the same violence. 

It sometimes happens that fame begins when life 
18 at an end; but far the greater number of candi- 
dates for applause have owed their reception in the 
vrorld to some favourable casualties, and have 
therefore immediately sunk into neglect, when 
death stripped them of their casual induence, and 
neither fortune nor patronage operated in their fa- 
vour. Among those who have better claims to re- 
gard, the honour paid to their memory is commonly 
Proportionate to tne reputation which they enjoyed 
n their lives, though still growing fainter, as it is at 
1 greater distance trom the first emission ; and since 
t is so difficult to obtain the notice of contempora- 
ries, how little it is to be hoped from future times? 
What can merit effect by its own force, when the 
belp of art or friendship can scarcely support it ? 
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Tu nihil invUd dices fadesve Minerva, Hor. 

Yop arc of too quick a sight. 
Not to discern which way your talent lies. Roscommon. 

" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

*' As little things grow great by continual accumula- 
^on, I hope you will not think the dignity of your 
character impaired by an account of a ludicrous 

tersecntion, which, though it produces no scenes of 
onror or of ruin, yet, by incessant importunity of 
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▼exatioDy wears away my happuilessp and 
those years which nature seems particularly to 
assigned to cheerfulness, in silent anxiety anA ' 
less resentment. 

<' I am the eldest son of a gentleman, who hain 
inherited a large estate from his ancestors, aDdfaBi> 
ing no desire either to increase or lessen it, has fas 
the time of his marriage generally resided at Ins <^9 
seat ; where, by dividing his time among the dir.c 
of a father, a master, and a magistrate, the atod]^^ 
literature, and the offices of civility, he finds 
to rid himself of the day, without any of 
amusements which all those with whom my 
dence in this place has made me acquainteo I 
necessary to hghteu the burden of existence. 

** When my aee made me capable of instraefj 
my father prevailed upon a gentleman, long ' 
at Oxford for the extent of his learning and p' 
of his manners, to undertake my education, 
regard with which I saw him treated disposei 
to consider his instructions as important, 
therefore soon formed a habit of attention, by 
I made very quick advances in different kii 
learning, and heard, perhaps too often, very 
ing comparisons of my own proficiency with 
others, either less docile by nature, or less h 
forwarded by instruction. 1 was caressed 
that exchanged visits with my father; and as 
men are with little difficulty taught to judge W 
ably of themselves, began to think that close 
cation was no longer necessary, and that th 
was now come when I was at liberty to rea 
for amusement, and was to receive the rewarr 
fatigues in praise and admiration. 

'' While I was thus banqueting upon f 
perfections, and longing in secret to escf 
tutorage, my father's brother came from I 




ununer tit his nsiive place. A hicratnr« 
lent which he possessed, and a fondness for 
ersatton and diversions of the gay part of 
, had so long kept him from rural excur- 
it I had never seen him since my infancy. 
)sity was therefore strongly excited by we 
observing a character more nearly, wudh I 
rrto reverenced only at a distance, 
n all private and intimate conversation I 
r withheld by the f>erpetui4 confluence of 
, with whom the first news of my uncle's 
rowded the house ; but was Jkmply tecom- 
y seeing an exact and fMmctilious practice 
ts of a courtier, in all the stratagems of en- 
;, the gradations of respect, and variations 
isy. 1 remarked with what justice of dis- 

he divided bis talk to a wide circle ; wilb 
Iress he offered to every man an occasion 
ing some favourite topic, or displaying some 
r attainment ; the judgment with which be 
1 his inquiries after the absent ; and the care 
idi he showed all the companioBs of his 
m bow strongly they were infixed m km 

by the mention of past incidei^, and the 
f pneiile kindnesses, dangers, and ^Ucs. 
iacovered tbat he possessed some science 
■sness and attraction which books hud not 
Ad of which neither I nor my fatber had 
vledge ; that he had the power of obliging 
lom he did not benefit; that he diflused, 
c«T8ory behaviour and most trifling actions, 
of jBoftness and delicacy by wMcb every 
daxzled ; and that by some occult method 
ration, he animated the timorous, softened 
pcilious, and opened the reserved. I could 
repine at the ineleganoe of my own manners, 
ft auf no hopes but not to offend, and at tbe 
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inefficacy of rustic benevolence, which- gained M 
friends but by real service. 

" My uncle saw the veneration with whicbl 
caugfht every accent of his voice, and watched entf 
motion of his hand ; and the awkward dilmMi , 
with which I endeavoured to imitate his emsnlQi 
of fondness, and his bow of respect Be was, Ukl 
others, easily flattered by an imitator by whon )m 
could not fear ever to be rivaled, and repaid 'any 
assiduities with compliments and professions. . Onr 
fondness was so increased by a mutual endeafwr 
to please each other that, when he returned to La» 
don, he declared himself unable to leave a neph^ir 
so amiable and so accomplished behind hinif.aM 
obtained my father's permission to enjoy my cfMi- 
pany for a few months, by a promise to initialeni 
m the arts of politeness, and introduce me into pdb- 
lic life. 

*' The courtier had little inclination to fatigM^ m 
and therefore, by traveling very slowly, afforarilJ 
me time for more loose and familiar converaatiQi^' 
but I soon found, that by a few inquiries which hi 
was not well prepared to satisfy, I had made hia 
weary of his young companion. His element wv 
%a mixed assembly, were ceremony and healths, cott 
pliments and common topics, kept the tongue ea- 
ployed with very little assistance from memory or 
reflection; but in the chariot, where he was iiecei' 
sitated to support a regular tenor of conversatioii 
without any relief from a new comer, or any poirtf 
of starting into gay digressions, or destroying uipr 
'rnent by a jest, he soon discovered that poverty if 
ideas which had been hitherto concealed under At 
tinsel of politeness. The first day he entertaisfji 
me with the novelties and wonders with whiiH^I 
should be astonished at my entrance into LoB4f9f> |{ 
and cautioned me, with apparent admiration ; of ilp* || 
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own wisdotUy against the arts by which rusticity is 
frequently deluded. The same detail and the same 
tdvice he would have repeated on the second day ; 
but as I every moment diverted the discourse to the 
liistoiy of the towns by which we passed, or some 
other object of learning or of reason, he soon lost 
Ins vivacity, grew peevish and silent, wrapped his 
eloak about him, composed himself to slumber, and 
leserved his gaiety for titter auditors. 

** At length I entered London, and my uncle was 
fsinstated in his superiority. He awaked at once 
to loquacity as soon as our wheels rattled on the 
pavement, and told me the name of every street as 
ire croflwed it, and owner of every house as we pas- 
ted by.- He presented me to my aunt, a lady of 
great eminence for the number of her acquaintance 
and splendour of her assemblies, and either in 
kindness or revenge consulted with her, in my pre- 
tence, bow I might be most advantageously dressed 
br my first appearance, and most expeditiously dis- 
sncombered from my villatic bashfulness. My in- 
iignation at familiarity thus contemptuous flushed 
n my face; they mistook anger for shame, and 
iltemately exerted their eloauence upon the bene- 
its of public education, ana the happiness of an' 
issurance early acquired. 

** Assurance is indeed the only qualification to 
ivbicb they seem to have annexed merit, and assur- 
ince therefore is perpetually recommended to me 
IS the supply of every defect, and the ornament of 
»v«ry excellence. I never sit silent in company 
frhen secret history is circulating, but I am re- 
proached for want of assurance. If I fail to return 
the stated answer to a compliment; if I am dis- 
concerted by unexpected raillery t if I blush when I 
am discovered gazmg on a beauty ; or hesitate when 
I find myself embarrassed in an argument ; if I am 

VOL. III. F 
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unwiltitig to talk of what C do not undenrtand* 
timorous in undertaking offices Mrbick i CBna 
f racefully perform ; if I suffer a more Irreijr tati 
to reoount the casualties of a game, or a nmU 
fop to |)ick up a fian, I am censured between y 
and contempt, as a wretch doomed to gvovel in « 
scnrity for want of assurance, 

*' I have found many yomg perscms harassed 
the same manner, by those ^ whom age kas fit 
Botking h«t the sssoranoe which they reconmieB 
and therefore cannot think it usefnl to inform IIm 
that cowardice and delicacy are not to be ccmAM 
ed ; and that he whose stupidity has armed h 
against the shafts of ridicule win always actii 
speak with greater audacity than tiiey wliose ai 
sibtlity represses their ardour, and who dave nei 
let their confidence outgrow their abiUtiea.*' 
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Me pater ttevis onerel catenis 
^uod viro clemmu mieero peperd. 
Me vel extremk Nwnidarum in ori» 

Ciasse relegit, Hon. 

Me let my father load -with okajns. 
Or banish to Numidia^i farthest plains! 

My crime, that 1, a loyal wife, 
In kind compassion spared my buirtiand's lifb. 

PoLTTiciAKS remark, that no oppressian m 
hea^ ^or lasting as th«t which is iitflidied by \ 
pervereioa and exorbitance of legal authority. 1 
robber may be seized, and the invader repeR 
wiienever they cure found ; they w4k> pretend 
right but (bat of force may be punismd or -t 
pressed. But when plunder bears the name •of 
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fNwl, a«d murder is pcfpetoated by & jiHycial sen- 
iMire^ ibrtitecle is intimidated and wisdom coa- 
Uuadeii rtsistaiice skrinks from an alliance wilh 
ItindlioD^. and the villain remains secure ia the robes 
tf tke magistrale. 

JBtptSH dangerous and equally detestable are 
Ike crue&es often exercised in pnrale families, 
under the venerable sanction of parental autboritj ; 
the i^owec whicb we aie taught to honour from the 
firat momenta of reascm ; wluch is guarded from insult 
m^ TiolKtioB bj all that can impress awe upcm the 
mimi of maa ; and vhieh therefore nay waAtoB in 
cmeky wilboot control^ and trample the booads of 
ri|;hl wiAh innumerable transgressions, before duty 
uimi piety' will dare to seek redress, or think theok- 
adiTes at Uherty to recur to any other means of deli- 
Termnee than supplications by which insolence is 
•laUd, and tears by which cruelty is gratified. 

It was for a long time imagined by the Romans, 
that no son could be the murderer of his hther; and 
ihej had therefore no punishment appropriated to 
parrieide. They seem likewise to nkve believed 
with equal conmence, that no father could be creel 
to hb child; and therefore they allowed every mas 
the supreme judicature in his own house, and pnt 
the fives of his o&pcing into his hands. But ex- 
perience informed them by degrees, that they had 
determined too hastily in favour of huuMin nature ; 
they found that instinct and habit were not able to 
contend wiA avarice or malice ; that the nemrest re- 
lation might be violated ; and that power, to whoai^ 
soever intrusted, might be ill employed* They were 
therefore obliged to supply and to chaage their insti- 
Inlions ; to deter the parricide by a new law, and to 
transfer capital punishment from the parent to the 
magiatrate. 
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There are indeed many houses which it is impoi- 
sible to enter familiarly, without discoTering tM 
parents are by no means exempt from the intoxiei- 
tions of dominion ; and that he who is in no ixapK 
of hearing remonstrances but from his own coDid* 
ence will seldom be long without the art of contnl- 
ing his convictions, and modifying justice by Ul 
own will. 

If in any situation the heart were inaccessible IQ 
malignity, it might be supposed to be sufficieadf 
secured by parental relation. To have voluntari^ 
become to any being the occasion of its existeice 
produces an obligation to make that existence happf* 
To see helpless infancy stretching out her haaof, 
and pouring out her cries in testimony of depeaj- 
ence, without any powers to alarm jealousy, or vtq 

§uilt to alienate affection, must surely awaken tea* 
erness in every human mind ; and tenderness once 
excited will be hourly increased by the natural con- 
tagion of felicitV) by the repercussion of conunuiii- 
•cated pleasure, by the consciousness of the dignity 
of benefaction. I believe no generous or benevo- 
lent man can see the vilest animal courting his re- 
gard, and shrinking at his anger, playins^ his gam- 
bols of delight before him, calling on him m distress, 
and flying to him in danger, without more kindnen 
than he can persuade himself to feel for the wild and 
unsocial inhabitants of the air and water. We na- 
turally endear to ourselves those to whom we im- 
part any kind of pleasure, because we imagine their 
affection and esteem secured to us by the benefits 
which they receive. 

There is indeed another method by which the 
pride of superiority may be likewise gratified. He 
that has extinguished ail the sensations of huma- 
nity, and has no longer any satisfaction in the re« 
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Sectioa that he is loved as the distributer of happi* 
Bess, may please hiinself with exciting terror as the 
inilieter of pain : he may deKght his solitude with 
Qontemplating the extent of his power and the force 
of U» commands, in imagining tne desires that flut- 
ter on the tongue which is forbidden to utter them, 
or die discontent which preys on the heart in which 
fear confines it: he may amuse himself with new 
contoraaoes of detection, multiplications of prohibi- 
tions, and varieties of punishment; and swell with 
ftxnhfliticm when he considers how little of the ho- 
rawre thai he receives he owes to choice. 

That prkicea of this character have been known, 
iSba hifltofy of all absolute kingdoms will inform ua; 
and since» as Aristotle observes^ i| ticovopuKfi 
^oya^^ia, the f^memmemt of a famihf i$ nmturaihf 
'■MMirdkieai, it is like other monarchies too often 
Mbitrarily administered. The regal and parental 
tyrant diver only in the extent of their dominions, 
fUkd the nnmber of their slaves. The same passions 
cause the saaie nuseries; except that seloom any 
prince, however despotic, has so fieir shaken off all 
awe of the public eye as to venture upon those 
freaks of injustice which are sometimes indulged 
under the secrecy of a private dwelling. Capricious 
injooctions^ partial decisions, unequal allotments, 
distributions of reward not by merit but by £uicy, 
and punishments regulated not by the degree of of- 
fence» but by the huHMKir of the judge, are too fre- 
quent where no power is known but that of a father. 

That he delights in the misery of others no man 
will confess, and yet what other motive can make a 
father cruel ? The king may be instigated by one 
man to> the destruction of another ; he may some- 
times think himself endangered by the virtues of a 
subject ; he may dread the successful general or the 

F 2 
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I popular orator; his avarice may point out goliln 

I contiications; and his guilt may whisper that he c«l 

' only be secure by cutting oft' all power nf revenge. 

I But what caa a parent hope from the oppreawil 

, of those who were born to his protection, of dtoM 

who can disturb him with no competition, whoou 

«Drich him with no spoils? Why cowards are enid 

tnay he easily discovered ; hut for what reason, not 

iDOre infamous than cowardice, can that man delight 

' ID oppression who has nothing to fear? 

The unjustiliable severity of a parent 'm loaded 
with this a)(gravation, that those whom he injum 
•re always in his sight. The injustice of a prince 
) il often exercised upon those of whom he never bill 
r My personal or particular knowledge ; and the ict- 
I' tence which he pronounces, whether of banishment, 
imprisonment, or death, removes from hia view the 
' man whom he condemns. But the domestic oppres- 
sor dooms himself to gaze upon those faces which 
he clouds with terror and with sorrow ; and beh<rfdl 
every moment the effect of his own barbarities. Ha 
I tiiBt can bear to give continual pain to those wbo 
surround him, and can walk with satisfaction in ilw 
-^oom of bis own presence; he that can see sub- 
I Missive misery without relenting, and meet without 
MDotion the eye that implores mercy or demands 
k justice, will scarcely be amended by remonstrance 
or admonition ; he has found means of stopping the 
avenues of tenderness, and arming his heart against 
the force of reason. 

Even though no consideration should be paid to 
the great law of social beings, by which every indi- 
vidual is commanded to consult the happiness of 
others, yet the harsh parent is less to be vindicated 
than any other criminal, because he less providei 
for the happiness of himself. Every man, however 
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le laves others, would willingly be loved; 
nan hopes to live long, and therefore hopes 
t time at which he shall sink back to imbeci- 
d must depend for ease and cheerfulness upon 
ciomness of, others. But how has he obvi- 
le inconveniences of old age, who alienates 
im the assistance of his children, and whose 
ist be surrounded in his last hours, in the hours 
uor and dejection, of impatience and of pain, 
ngers to whom his life is indifferent, or by 
8 to whom his death is desirable? 
y will indeed in good minds overcome pro- 
>n, and those who have been harassed by 
ty will forget the injuries which they have 
i so far as to perform the last duties with 
f and zeal. But surely no resentment can 
•Uy painful with kindness thus undeserved, 
1 severer punishment be imprecated upon a 
ot wholly lost in meanness ana stupidity, than, 
b the tediousness of decrepitude, to be re- 
ed by the kindness of his own children, to 
I not the tribute but the alms of attendance, 
6we every relief of his miseries, not to grati* 
Hi to mercy. 
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Quod }!•« sH Pyladet hoc iempon, nem tU O n ti tif 

JUiraritf Ppladet^ Marte^ bibthat idtm. 
Nee mttior panU, iurdmve dabaittr Oruii t 

Sedpar^ atque eadem asna duobus erat^ — — 
Te Cadmaa Tyrotyfne pinguis GalUa*ve8tii : 

Vh te purpwenrnf Moree, tagaUu amem f 
Ut prtetlem Pifladetty aKquU mihi praetet OrttUm: '"\ 

Hoc n»n fit verbis : Mmrcty ut amerie^ mrnm. 

Mart. ti. ii» 

Toa wonder now that no man sen 

Such friends fts those of ancient Greece. r 

Here lay the poiat Orestes* meat 

Was just the same his frieiid did eat ; 

Nor can it yet be found, bis wine ' ^\ 

Was better, Pylades, than thine. .-ii 

In homespun russet I am tfress*d, 

Yonr cloth is always of the best { 

But honest Mareiiiy if you please 

To ctioosc me for your Pylades, 

Remember, words alone are vain ; 

Love if you would be loved again. F. Lbwii. - 

"TO THE RAMBLER. 
** SIR, 

" No depravity of the mind has been more frequevfli 
or justly censured than ingratitude. There is. » 
deed sufficient reason for looking on those that tk 
return evil for good, and repay kindness and asiiiii 
ance With hatred or nedect, as corrupted beyoM 
the common degrees of wickedness ; nor will W 
vtrho has once been clearly detected in acts of lil^ 
jury to his benefactor, deserve to be numbeAi 
among social beings ; he has endeavoured to ibt 
stroy confidence, to intercept sympathy, and to ia^ 
every man*s attention wholly on himself. 

There is always danger lest the honest abhorreiiA 
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me should raise the passions with too much 
i against the man to whom it is imputed, 
ortion as guilt is more enormous, it ought to 
rtained by stronger evidence. The charge 
ingratitude is very general; almost every 
n tell what favours he has conferred upon 
lility, and how much happiness he has be- 
without return ; but perhaps, if these patrons 
tectors were confronted with any whom they 
f having befriended, it would often appear 
!y consulted only their pleasure or vanity, 
sud themselves their petty donations by gra- 
tis of insolence and indulgence of contempt, 
as happened that much of my time has been 
in a aependent state, and consequently I 
reived many favours in the opinion of tliose 
e expense 1 have been maintained ; yet I do 
in my heart any burning gratitude or tumul- 
Fection; and, as I would not willingly sup- 
fself less susceptible of virtuous passions 
rest of mankina, I shall lay the history of 
before you, that you may, by your judgment 
onduct, either reform or confirm my present 
dts. 

father was the second son of a very ancient 
dthy family. He married a lady of equal 
hose fortune, joined to his own, might have 
k1 his posterity in honour; but being gay 
litious, he prevailed on his friends to procure 
Dst which gave him an opportunity of dis- 
his elegance and politeness. My mother 
lally pleased with splendour, and equally 
of expense ; they both justified their profu* 
themselves, by endeavouring to believe it 
'y to the extension of their acquaintance, and 
ment of their interest; and whenever any 
ecame vacant, they expected to be repaid. 
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Ed tiK midst of these hopes, my father wa& analcM 
away by an apoplexy ; and my molhery who haAM 
pleasure but in dress, equipage, assemblies, ai) 
compliments, finding that she could liTe my kw} 
in her accustomed rank, sunk into dejection, «p£|i 
two years wore out her life with envy and diM||[ 
tent. . i» 

'* I was sent with a sister one year yomffcrlhll 
myself to the elder brother of my feilher. Weiwi 
not yet capable of oheerviofi^ how much fbrtmJv 
fluences affection, but flattered ourael^ea en A^ 
road with the tenderness and regard with wfaicbi) 
should be treated by our uncle. Our recep(iQii«||| 
rather frigid than malignaDt; we were iDtiodmB^ti 
our young cousins, and for the first DMnfth mofafcl 
quently consoled than upbraided ; but in a abottiilt i 
we found our prattle repressed,^ our dress negliclNh ] 
our endearments unregarded, and our re^nesli fl|f] 
ferred to the housekeeper. -i 

** The forms of decency were non* violatad,aJ| 
every day produced new insuHs. We weitioill 
brought to the necessity of receding ffon our unC 
gined equality with our cousins^ to whom we ml L 
into humble companions without choice oriuiiWHr 
expected only to echo their opinions, facilitate tto 
desires, and accompany their rambles; itwtstvn 
tunate that our early mtroductioft into pofile.''^ 

Eany» and habitual knowledge of the arts of cii 
ad given us such an appearance of superiority tl^| 
awkward bashfulness of our relations as natwi 
drew respect and preference from every stpaooc;:! 
my aunt was forced to assert the dignity of W I ., 
children, while they were sculking in corners fai i>W |fi 
of notice, and hanging down their heads in sM 
confwdon, by relating the indiscretion of oof iith^i 
displaying her own kindness, lameatiug the aiifV 
of hirtli without estate, and declariaghec atudeif w 
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fotare provbioR, and tke expedients which she 
[ formed to secure us from those follies or crimes 
which the conjunction of pride and want often 
B8 occasion, f n a short time care was taken to 
rent such vexatious mistakes ; we were told that 
! clothes would only fill our heads with false ex- 
(tations, and our dress was therefore accommo- 
ed to our fortune. 

* Childhood is not easily dejected or mortified, 
e fidt no lasting pain from insolence or neglect; 
t, finding that we were favoured and commended 
all nr hose interest did not prompt them to discoun- 
lance us, preserved our vivacity and spirit to years 
greater sensibility. It then became iiicsome and 
Bgosting to live without any principle of action but 
t will of another, and we often ntet privately in 
€ garden to lament our condition, and to ease our 
^i^ with mutual narratives of caprice, peevishness, 
id affront. 

** There are innumerable modes of insult and to- 
^ of contempt for which it is not easy to fiad « 
^, which vanish to nothing in an attempt to tie- 
"^he them, and yet may, by continual repetition, 
^ day pass after day in sorrow and in terror. 
[iikaes of cursory compliment and established salu- 
'^ may, by a different modulation of the voice, 
'^st of the countenance, convey contrary mean- 
*• and be changed from indications of respect to 
|*^8ions of scorn . The dependent who cultivates 
[^5U:y in liimself very little consults his own tran- 
lUty. My unhappy vigilance is every moment 
'^^^vering some petulance of accent, or arrogance 
'^en, seme vehemence of interrogation, or quick- 
^ of reply, that recalls my poverty to my mind, 
^ ^hich I feel more acutely as I know not how 
^Bent it. 

* iToQ aro not however to imagine that I ^ 
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myself discharg:ed From the duties of gratitade, olfif 
because my relations do not adjust their looks it 
tune their voices to my expectation. The insoteie^ 
of benefaction terminates not in negative rudeiMi 
or obliouities of insult. I am often told in eipM 
terms ot the miseries from which charity has soalehi^ 
me, while multitudes are suffered by relalioDs eqntHf 
near to devolve upon the parish : and have ndit 
than once heard it numbered among other favdalni. 
that I am admitted to the same table widi"«| 
cousins. 

" That I sit at the first table I must acknowledin^ 
but I sit there only that I may feel the stings of hm- 
riority. My inquiries are neglected, my opinioo b 
overborne ; my assertions are controverted ; and as 
insolence always propagates itself, the servants ove^ 
look me, in imitation of their master; if I call mo- 
destly, I am not heard; if loudly, my usurpation of 
authority is checked by a general frown. 1 am oP 
ten obliged to look uninvited upon delicacies, and 
sometimes desired to rise upon very slight pretences. 

''The incivilities to which I am exposed wouM 
give me less pain were they not aggravated by the 
tears of my sister, whom the young ladies are honrlj 
tormenting with every art of feminine persecutioii 
As it is said of the supreme magistrate of Venicti V 
that he is a prince in one place and a slave in ih^ |^ 
ther, my sister is a servant to her cousins in tlMir' 
apartments, and a companion only at the taU^' 
Her wit and beauty draw so much regard away IMr 
them that they never suffer her to appear witii tfiUlf 
in any place where they solicit notice or expect ii( 
miration ; and when they are visited by neighbon^ 
ing ladies, and pass their hours in domestie aftlMh 
ments, she is sometimes called to fill a vacancy, Hf 
suited with contemptuous freedoms, and dismislMV |4 
to her needle when her place is supplied. The ^ 



5 
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as of . late, by the instigation of his sisters, begun 
harass her with clownish jocularity ; he seems in- 
lined to make his hrst rude essays of waggery up- 
n her; and by the connivance^ if not encourage- 
leot of his father, treats her with such licentious bru- 
ility as I cannot bear, though I cannot punish it. 

*' I beg to be informed, Mr. Rambler, how much 
re can be supposed to owe to beneficence, exerted 
tenns like these ? To beneficence which pollutes 
M g^fts with contumely, and may be truly said to 
andcr to pride ? I would willingly be told whether 
;i9olence does not reward its own liberalities, and 
jrjietber he that exacts seryility can with justice at 
le same time expect affection. 

"I am,^ Sir,. &c. 

" Hyperdulus." 
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O munera nondum 
InlelUcta Deum ! Ldcav. 

-Thou cbiefest good ! 



Bestow'd by Heaveo, but seldom understood. RowEr ^ 

iS da^y experience makes it evident that misfor- 
ines are unavoidably incident to human life, that 
alamity will neither be repelled by fortitude nor 
JMSiLjped by flight; neither awed by greatness, nor 
Ijqk4^d by obscurity; philosophers have endeavoured 
^ reeoncile us to that condition which they cannot 
tach.us to mend, by persuading us that moat of our 
ivils are made afflictive only by ignorance or per- 
rerseneas, and that nature has annexed to every 
dcisaitade of external circumstances some advan- 
llge sufficient to overbalance all its inconveniencies. 

' VOL. III. G " 



1 

This attemfit may petiiaps b« justly saspecti 
vesemblaaoe totbepractioe of physicians, ^BQa.! 
they camiot mitigi^ paia, •destroy sensibili^i 
enaeaTnur to conceal by opiates the inefficai 
their other medicines. The panegyrists oi cafi 
have mme frequently guinea applause to thai 
than amHuescenoe to their arguments; nor h 
appeared that the most musical oratory or a 
fuisociaatiou has been able long to overposvc 
anguish of oppression, the tedionsuess of lauj 
or the longings of want. 

Yet it may be generally remarked, that if 
meuch knu been attempted, something has baei 
formed: though the discoveries or acquisili< 
man are not .idWays adequate to the expectatic 
his pride^ they are at least sufficient to animal 
industry. The antidotes with which philosoph 
medicated the cup of life, though they cannot 
it salabnty and -sweetness, have at least allay 
bitterness and contempered its malignity ; the 
which she drops upon the wounds of the mind a 
their pain, though ft cannot heal them. 

^ By suffering wilhogly what we cannot avoi 
seoureourselTes^romTain and immoderate dis< 
we preserve for better purposes that strength ' 
WQiild be unprofitable waated in wild cfibrts m 
peratioii^ and maintain thi^ circumspection ' 
may •enable us to seize every support and im 
every alleviation. This oaamefis will be moi 
sily obtahwd, a» the attention is more powc 
wkhdoawa from the contemplation of unadinffk 
abated evil, and diverted to those accidentaliK 

y which prudence may confer on every state. 
Seneca has attempted not only to pacify 
misiortune, but almost to allure us to it, by 
a^ttng.it as necessary to the pleasures of the 



le that never tiHU(U!fuahU«d with ad»emfy, says he, 
M seen the world bwi on one side, nind is ignorant 
f half the scenes of nature. He invites his pupil 
calamity, as the Sirens alTured the passenger 
their coasts, by promising that he shall return 
nktiOFa uhu^j witb( increase of knowkdga,. with en- 
tomd Tiews, and multiplied ideasb 
> Qpirioaity ia^ in great and generous minds,, the first 
pisston and the last; and perhaps always predon^ 
Hies ID proportion to the strength of the contempla- 
tive faculties. He who easily comprehends all that 
it before Um, and soon exhausts aay single subject, 
b always eager for new inquiries; and in proportion 
IS the intellectual eye takes in a wider prospect, it 
ant he gpratified with variety, by more rapid fli^bts 
ltd bolder excursions; mov perhaps can there be 
imfosed to those who have been accietomed to the 
^Msores of thought, a more powerful incitement to 
iny undertakiBg than the hope of filling their £ftocy 
iriUi new images, of clearing their doubts, and en- 
ightemng their reason. 

When JiEison, in.Valeijiis Flaccus,. would incline 
he yooag prince Acastns to accompany him in the 
irst essay of navigation, he disperses his apprefaen- 
■Oftof danger by representations of the new tnwls 
»f eurlh and heaven which the expedition would 
ipfead before their eyes : and tells him with what 
pkf he will hear, at their return » of the countries 
irhidi they shall have seen, and toils which they 
bave surmounted. 

O fn&niwn Urr<B^ fuantum cegnoseere ccbU, 
' Permistum est! pelagu$ gnatUos aptrimu* tn luu^l 
Nuncftrian graue rtrU opua : ted Uetarectwrgt 
Cum ratUy tt carom cum jam miM reddet lolcon ; 

Qids pudor heu nostras tibi tunc audirc lahorts I 

Q)Mm referam visas tua per suspiria gentes ! 

Led by our stars., what tracts immense we trace! 

FfMi seas remote wl»t fimds of science raise I 
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A pain to thmi|^t ! bat when the' heroie Imii4 
Returns applauded to their native land, 
A life domestic >on will then deplore* 
And sifh, while 1 describe the various shore. 

Row. Cati. 

AcMtus was soon prevailed upon by hi« oarioii^ 
to set rocks and hardships at defiance, and coaMt 
his life to the winds; and the same motives havcH 
all ages had the same efiect upon those whom iki 
desire of fame or wisdom has distinguished from iki 
lower orders of mankind. 

If therefore it can be proved that distress isj^* 
cessary to the attainment of knowledge, and thtt s 
happy situation hides from us so large a part of iki 
fiela of meditation, the envy of many who repine ll 
the sight of affluence and splendour will be modi 
diminished ; for such is the delight of mental sups* 
riority that none on whom nature or study htff 
conferred it would purchase the gifts of fortune bj 
its loss. 

It is certain that, however the rhetoric of ^fiofici 
may have dressed adversity with extrinsic oma- 
jnents, he has justly represented it as affbrdiii| 
some opportunities of observation, which cannot b( 
found in continual success; he has truly asserted, 
that to escape misfortune is to want instruction, and 
that to live at case is to live in ignorance. . 

As no man can enjoy happiness without thinkisf 
that he enjoys it, the experience of calami^ iuM* 
cessary to a just sense of better fortune ; Tor Um 
good of our present state is merely comparative, 
and the evil which every man feels will be sufficieol 
to disturb and harass him if he does not know how 
much he escapes. The lustre of diamonds is invi- 
gorated by the interposition of darker bodies ; the 
lights of a picture are created by the shades. The 
highest pleasure which nature has indulged to seoM- 
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"^ve perception, is that of rest after fattgoe; yet 
that state which labour heighteos into delight is of 
itself onlj ease, and is incapable of sati^ving the 
mind witho«rtthe superadditiou of diversified amuse- 
JiMnts. 

^glSflptaly^as is truly asserted by ^tmc%f rery 
audi obstructs the knowledge of oursehres. No 
nuui cm lorn a just estimate of his own* powers by 
wiaetiTe speculation. The fortitude which has en« 
oountered do dangers, that prudence which has sur- 
mounted no difficulties, that integrity which has been 
attacked by no temptations, can at best be consi- 
dered but as gold not yet brought to the test, of 
which, therefore, the true value cannot be assigned. 
He ikat traverses the Hsts witkimt an udversanf may 
reeeivep says the philosopher, the reward of victory, 
but he hm mopretengiom to the honour. It it be the 
highest happmess of man to contemjrfate himself 
With satismction, and to receive the graitnlations of 
his own conscience, he whose courage has made 
way against the turbulence of opposition, and whose 
vigour has broken through the snares of distress, 
hiu nrnny advantages over those that have slept in 
the shaites of indolence, and whose retrospect of 
time can entertain sbem with nothing but day rising 
upon day, and year gliding after year. 

EguaUy necessary is some variety of fortune to a 
aeafer msipectioB <» the manners, principles, and 
alKetiens of mankind. Princes, when tbey would 
Knowthe €>pinioBs or g^evances of their subjects, 
find if necessary to steal sway from guards and at- 
tendasts, and mingle on equal terms among the 
people. To him who is known to have the power 
of doing good or harm, nothing is shown in its na- 
tural form. The behaviour of all that approach him 
is regulated by his bomour, their narratives are 
adapted to his inclination, and their reasonings de* 

g2 



teraioed br Ins opinions; wbaterer can abmn m- 
picion or excite resentment is carefully suppresiti 
and nothiac appears but uniformity of aentiBeili 
and ardour of attection. It may be observed tkift 
the unwearied cromplaisance which ladies har«1k 
ricfat of exacting keeps them generally uni fluBe dii 
Imman nature : prosperity wiU always enjov the kr 
Male pretogadTes, aind therefore must be alwafiii 
danger of female ignorance. Truth is scarcely # 
be heard but bv those from whom it can serve M 
interest to conceal iL 



No. 151. TUESDAY, AUGUST 27, 175L \ 

'A/tfi, 8 arOfm^ rovro f a^qcovoy cvpciv- 

On sory, nn ey rcXctf- 
ra ^pTorop avipi niMiy* 

Pnf©. 
Bat wrappM io error b the baman mind. 

And hamaD bins is ever insecore : 
Know we what fortooe yet renaioB behind ? 

Know we how long the present shall eadnre ? Wan 



r*nr fptow a/ssrXoKuu 
ayaptB/iipxH Kpe/uivTcu, 



The writers of medicine and physiology have traced 
with great appearaDce of accuracy, the effects flf 
time upon the numan body, by marking the vaciooi 
periods of the constitution, and the several stagw 
by which animal life makes its progress from Wh 
fancy to decrepitude. Though their obserratiAlu 
have not enabled them to discover how manhood! 
may be accelerated, or old age retarded, yet surelyi 
if they be considered only as the amusements ef 
curiosity, they are of equal importance with conjee* 
tures on things more remote, with catalogues ^ 
the fixed stars, and calculations of the bulk d 
jplaneto. 
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It had been a task worthy of. the mocal philoso- 
phers to have considered with equal . care the cii- 
nu^cterics of the mind ; to have pointed oat the time 
mi'which every passion begins and ceases to predo- 
VBoate, and noted the regular vaiiations of desire, 
and the succession of one appetite to another. 

The periods of mental change are not to be stated 
with. equal certainty : our bodies grow up under the 
care of nature, and depend so little on our own ma- 
nagement that something more than negligence is 
necessary to discompose their structure, or impede 
their vigour. But our minds are committed in a 
great measure, tirst to the direction of others, and 
afterwards of ourselves. It would be difficult to 
protract the weakness of infancy beyond the usual 
time, but the mind may be very easily hindered 
from its share of improvement, and the bulk and 
strength of manhood must, without the assistance 
of education and instruction, be informed only with 
the understanding of a child. 

Yet, amidst all the disorder and inequality which 
variety of discipline, example, conversation, and 
employment produce in the intellectual advances of 
different men, there is still discovered, by a vigilant 
speptator, such a general and remote similitude as 
nay be expected in the same common nature af- 
froted by external circumstances indefinitely varied. 
.WJB all enter the world in equal ignorance, gaze 
nNiod about us on the same objects, and have our 
first pains and pleasures, our first hopes and fears, 
our nrst aversions and desires from the same causes; 
andy though, as we proceed farther, life opens 
wider prospects to our view, and accidental im- 
pulses determine us to different paths, yet as every 
iQindy however vigorous or abstracted, is necessi- 
itated, in its present. state of union, to receive its in- 
forn>9.tions and execute its purposes by the inters 






If ■■ itMnidkr thr rTrrrwiri ■! 
te fcmd tbat ■ esck putoC life 
feenltj H aore cmji h il l/ ea pl oy g d , 
tWMWi rti of kaowle^ge aie tint o p carf 
while aorelty bloons alike oa cither 
tbiag eqaallj mluowv aad «■ 
tqval Talne, the power of tiie so«l is fiiiBiipd^yt 
exerted id a TiTadow aad desultorj cariosity, -tti^ 
aopHee hy tome to erery object, eajoys it §&tw 
wort tiMe, and flies with eqosl ordoor to mnetkM 
Hhe deltgbts to eatch «p loose and aoeo— utrti' 
ideas, bot starts away fron systeais and coMpiJia- 
tioBS which woold obstmct the rapidity of her tntt* 
sitions, and detain her long in the same pursail. 

When a nnmber of distinct isuiges are cmBe^lBdl 
by these erratic and hasty sorreys, ibe ftneyh 
busied in arranging them ; and comixes IheMFiM 
pleasing pictures with more resembtanoe to IM 
realities of life as experience adv an c es and' trimt 
obsenrations rectify the former. While tfaiff jlri^ 
mtnt is yet uninformed and unable to compare 1li#^ 
draughts of fiction with their originalsy we are d6J> 
lipfhtod with improbable adventares, impraeticaUe 
Virtues^ and inimitable characters; bot in pt m w<* 
tion as we have more opportunities of acqmmifh^ 
onrsolves with living nature, we are sooner di sgua i w 
wltli ouptes in which there appears no resemblhieMl 
Wo first disoartl absurdity and impossibiKty, tbttl 
(*xaot greater and greater degrees of probabiity, 
but at liiMt become cold and insensible to the charkM 
of IMiiehooili however specious, and from the ianlCtf- 
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^ions of truth, which are never perfect, transfer oar 
mffection to truth itself. 

Now commcDces the reign of judgment or rea- 
son ; we begin to find little pleasure but in compar- 
ing arguments, stating propositions, disentangling 
perplexities, clearing ambiguities, and deducing con- 
•equences. The painted vales of imagination are 
deserted, and our intellectual activity is exercised 
in winding through the labyrinths of fallacy, and 
toiling with firm and cautious steps up the narrow 
tracks of demonstration. Whatever may lull vigi- 
hnce or mislead attention is contemptuously re- 
jected, and every disguise in which error may be 
concealed is carefully observed, till by degrees a 
certain number of incontestable or unsuspected pro- 
positions are established, and at last concatenated 
into arguments, or compacted into systems. 
■ At length weariness succeeds to labour, and the 
mind lies at ease in the contemplation of her own 
attainments, without any desire of new conquests 
or excursions. That is the age of recollection and 
narrative; the opinions are settled, and the avenues 
of apprehension shut against any new intelligence ; 
the days that are to follow must pass in the incul- 
cation of precepts already collected, and assertion 
of tenets already received : nothing is henceforward 
so odious as opposition, so insolent as doubt, or so 
dangerous as novelty. 

In like manner the passions usurp the separate 
command of the successive periods of life. To the 
happiness of our first years nothing more seems ne- 
cessary than freedom from restraint: every man 
may remember that, if he was left to himself and in- 
dulged in the disposal of his own time, he was once 
Content without the superaddition of an actual plea- 
sure. The new world is itself a banquet ; and till 
We have exhausted the freshness of life, we have 
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slways dbout us sufficieDt gratificBtioRs; Ike Ml' 
shine quickens us to play, and the shade iDTitfis ii 
to sleep* ^ |i 

Bttt we soon become unsatisfied with acgirtiii 
felicityr ftod are solicited by our senses aod mi- 1| 
tites to more powerful delignts, as the taslo ofW 
who haa satisfied his hunger must be oxeitaik hy 
artifioial stimulations. The simplicity of mtibmk 
amusement is new past, and art and coatrmMi 
must improve our pleasure ; but in fame art» lihi 
nature, is exhausted, and the senses can no loiigtt 
svpi^ f^M cravings of the intellect. •'» 

The attention is then transferred from pleRMnelt 
interest, in wtnch pleasure is perhaps iachipM^ 
though diffused to a wider extent, aw pvotrMlrf 
through new gradations. Nothing now claaaee bs» 
fore the eyes but wealth and power, nor rinffs-iRliH 
ear but the voice of fame ; weahh, to wbico» bow* 
ever variously denominated, evevr man at sooM 
time or other aspires ; power, which all wish- to ob- 
tain within their circle of action ; and fame, wbidi 
no man, however faiffb or mean, however wise or 
ignorant, was yet able to despise. Now pradenee 
and foresiffht exert their influence ; no IxMir is de- 
voted wholly to any present enjoyment, no act or 
fmrpose terminates in itself, but every nrotion i» re- 
erred to some distant end ; the aceomplia h meai of 
one design bedns another, and the ultimate wisll ii 
always pnshed off to its former distance. 

At length fame is observed to be uncertain, smI 
power to be dangerous ; the man, whose vigoar and 
alacrity begin to forsake him, by degrees cootiaett 
bis designs, remits his former multipKeity of pw* 
suits^ aira extends no longer his regard to any oditf 
bonour than the reputation of wealth, or any eller 
influence than its power. Avarice is generally thi 
test passion of those lives of which the first pari his 
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•m Bquandered in pkasure, and liie fleeoad de- 
«(ed to ambition. He that sinks under the fatigne 
f getting wealth lulls his age with the milder bnsi* 
99m^fmmfmgiL 

-I hmre in thb ¥iew of life considered men aa ao« 
Mited 'only by ttutural desires, and yielding la their 
#11 SBclinalioos, without regard to auperior prind- 
lea by which 4he force cf external agents may be 
omteneted, and ithe temporary prevalenee of paa^ 
iaas ffestraaaed. Nature will indeed always ope^ 
Bite^ human desires will be always ranging; but 
base motions, though very powerful, are not resist- 
aaa; aatacemay be regulated and desires governed; 
■d4o aontepd with the (Mredominance of successive 
laaaions, to be endangered first by one affection, 
■d thai by another, is the condition upon which 
MB ase to pass our time, the time of our pneparatioB 
Mr that state winch shall put an end to experiment, 
D disappointment, and to change. 
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THtiiii masttum 
$^wUum it&Aa decenty iraium pUna mituvrtims Horn. 

DimbrMM words can heat disaster show i 

la.an^y ^rase the aagry paasioDs glow. £Li»aiinTOK. 



^ It was the wisdom," says Beneca, ** of ancient 
imes to consider what is most useful as most illus- 
riaoa*'* If this rule be applied to works of genius. 
eaiceiy *any species of composition deserflBs more 
> be cultivated than the epistolary style, since none 
t ofoiore various or frequent use. through the whole 
slK»diaation of human life. 
It has yet happened that among the numerous 



'iiD SO iiiue uuD^er in spew* 
e not without either bigotrf 
im, that it miist be impnM 
;s, and our due sense oTltt 
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writers whti;h our aatioa has produced, eqnal fi 
haps always in force and genius, and of late n ' 
gance and accuracy, to tbose of any other e 
very few have endeavoured to distinguish ti 
selves by the publication of letters, escegit sacfatt 
were written iu the discbarge of public trusts, ■ 
during the transaction of great i " ' 
though they afford precedents to th 
roemorials to the historian, are of no i 
of the familiar style, or models of private c 

If it be inquired by foreigners how this deficientf 
has happened in the literature of a country, whe 
all indulge themselves with so little danger ' 
ing and writing, may we no " ' ' ' 

or arrogance inform thetn, I 

to ourcontempt of trifles, _ 

dignity of the public '. We do not think it relf 
sonable to till the world with volumes from whii 
nothing can be learned, nor enpect that the emfdoj^ 
ments of the busy or the amusements of the n<f | 
should give way to narratives of our private afiaii% 
complaints of absence, expressions of fontlneas, or 
declarations of fidelity. 

A slight perusal of the innumerable letters hf 
which the wits of France have signalized Aeir 
names will prove that other nations need not be 
discouraged from the like attempts by the cOBi 
sciousness of inability; for surely it is not verydif 
ficult to aggravate trifling misfortunes, to maginR 
familiar incidents, repeat adulatory professions, w 
cumulate servile hyperboles, and produce all ddi 
can belbund in the despicable remains of Vwtit* 
and Scarron. 

Yet as much of life must be passed in affiurt 
considerable only by their frequent occurrence, tt)i 
muck of the pleasure which our condition all9l%i 
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"^ produced by giying elegance to trifles, it 
^ssary to learn how to become little without 
i^iQg mean, to maintain the necessary inter- 
^ of civility, and fill up the vacuities of actions 
Sireeable appearances. It had, therefore, beea 
vantage, if such of our writers as have excelled 
). art of decorating insignificance, had sup|4ied 
th a few sallies of innocent gaie^, effusions of 
it tenderness, or exclamations 'of unimportant 
• 

ecept has generally been posterior to perform- 
The art of composing works of genius has 
been taught but by the example of those who 
med it by natural vigour of imagination, and 
i4e of judgment. As we have few letters we 
ikewise few criticisms upon the epistolary style, 
bservations with which Walsh has introduced 
ages of inanity are such as give him little 
to the rank assigned him by Dryden among 
ritics. Letters, says he, are intended a$ re- 
imces of comveriation, and the chief excellences 
tueruUion are good humow and good breeding, 
remark, equally valuable for its novelty and 
iety, he dilates and enforces with an appear- 
of complete acquiescence in his own oisco- 

> man was ever in doubt about the moral qua^ 
of a letter. It has been always known that 
lo endeavours to please must appear pleased, 
le who woi^ld not provoke rudeness must not 
ise it. But the question among those who 
[ish rules for an epistolary performance is how 
f or civility may be properly expressed, as 
g the critics in history is not contested whe- 
ruth ought to be preserved, but by what mode 
ttion it is best adorned. 
I letters are written on all subjects, in all states 

111. H 
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of mind, they cannot be properly reduced i^ 
rules, or described by any single chara(?' 
and we may safely disentangle our minds 6 
tical embarrassments, by determining that 
has no peculiarity but its form, and that no 
to be refused admission, which would be pi 
any other method of treating the same i 
The qualities of the epistolary style most fre 
required are ease and simplicity, an even 
unlaboured diction, and an artless arrange 
obvious sentiments. But these directions 
sooner applied to use than their scantiness 
perfection become evident. Letters are wi 
the great and to the mean, to the learned 
ignorant, at rest and in distress, in sport anii 
sion. Nothing can be more improper than < 
laxity of expression, when the importance 
subject impresses solicitude, or the dignit 
person exacts reverence. 

That letters should be written with strict 
mity to nature is true, because nothing but 
mity to nature can make any composition I 
or just. But it is natural to 'depart frova fai 
of language upon occasions not familiar, 
ever elevates the sentiments will consequen 
the expression ; whatever fills us with hop 
ror, will produce some perturbation of ima| 
some figurative distortions of phrase. M 
we are studious to please, we are afraid of 
our first thoughts, and endeavour to recomn 
opinion by studied ornaments, accuracy of 
and elegance of style. 

If the personages of the comic scene be 
i)y Horace to raise the language in the tn 
of anger to the turgid vehemence of tragi 
epistolary writer may likewise without censu 
ply with the varieties of his matter. If greai 
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^ related, he may, with all the solemnity of 
^^an, deduce them from their causes, connect 
^^th their concomitants, and trace them to 




nicety 

^tic method. If a menace is to be averted, 
Wefit implored, he may, without any violation 
te edicts ot criticism, call every power of rheto- 
io his assistance, and try every inlet at which 
or pity enters the heart. 

itters that have no other end than the entertain- 
'f of the correspondent are more properly regu- 
. by critical precepts, because tne matter and 
are equally arbitrary, and rules are more ne- 
iry, as there is a larger power of choice. In 
"s of this kind some perceive art graceful, and 
s think negligence amiable ; some model them 
le sonnet, and will allow them no means of 
hting but the soft lapse of calm mellifluence ; 
s adjust them by the epigram, and expect 
ed sentences and forcible periods. The one 
' cottsi^rs exemption from taults as the height 
cellence, the other looks upon neglect of excel- 
as the most disgusting fault ; one avoids cen- 
the other aspires to praise, one is always in 
Br of insipidity, the other continually on the 
of affection. 

hen the subject has no intrinsic dignity it must 
»arily owe its attractions to artificial embelr 
eDts, and may catch at all advantages which 
rt of writinff can supply. He that, like Piiny> 
t his friend a portion for his daughter, will, 
tuft Pliny's eloquence or address find means of 
ing gratitude and securing acceptance ; but he 
las no present to make but a garland, a ribbon, 
me petty curiosity, must endeavour to recom- 
1 it by his manner of giving it. 
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The purpose for which letters are written wboi 
no inteUigence is communicated or business tnMh 
acted, is to preserve in the minds of the absoil 
either love or esteem ; to excite love we mast oi^ 
part pleasure, and to raise esteem we must ditcovtt 
abilities. Pleasure will generally be given as abn 
lities are displayed by scenes of imagery , poinl^V 
conceit, unexpected sallies, and artfiircomplimeattk/ 
Trifles always require exuberance of ornament ; iU 
building which has no strength can be Valued cdf 
for the grace of its decorations. The pebble and 
be polished with care, which hopes to be valued u 
a diamond ; and words ought surely to be laboare^. 
when they are intended to stand for things. 
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TSirba Remi tequUw fortunanty «< «emjier, ei odU 
Damnaiot, Jot. 

The fickle crowd with fortune comes and goes i 
Wealth itill fiodi followers, and mUfortuDe foei. 

<< TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

** There are occasions on which all apology ii 
rudeness. He that has an unwelcome message ta 
deliver may give some proof of tenderness and deli- 
cacy, by a ceremonial introduction and gradual &• 
covery, because the mind, upon which the weight of 
sorrow is to fall, gains time for the collection of iti 
powers ; but nothing is more absurd than to ddiy 
the communication of pleasure, to torment curiorftf 
by impatience, and to delude hope by anticipotioB. 
'' I shall, therefore, forbear the arts by wfaidi 
correspondents generally secure admission, for I 
have too long remarked the power of vanity, to 
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oubt that I shall be read by you with a disposition 
i approve when I declare that my narrative has no 
dier tendency than to illustrate and corroborate 
onr own observations. 

" I was the second son of a gentleman, whose 
Btrimony had been wasted by a long succesion of 
luandererSy till he was unable to support any of his 
Sildren, except his heir, in the hereditary dignity of 
lleness. Being therefore obliged to employ that 
•jt of life in study which my progenitors had de- 
oted to the hawk and hound, 1 was in my eigh- 
)enth year dispatched to the university without 
iy rural honours. I had never killed a single 
roodcock, nor partaken one triumph over a con- 
[Qered fox. 

" At the university I continued to enlarge my 
cquisitions with little envy of the noisy happiness 
hich my elder brother had the fortune to enjoy; 
id, having obtained my degree, retired to consider 

leisure to what profession I should confine that 
plication which had hitherto been dissipated in 
neral knowledge. To deliberate upon a choice 
uch custom and honour forbid to be retracted is 
rtainly reasonable, yet to let loose the attention 
ually to the advantages and inconveniences of 
ery employment is not without danger ; new mo- 
es are every moment operating on every side ; and 
i mechanics have long ago discovered, that con- 
lietv of equal attractions is equivalent to rest. 
'< While 1 was thus trifling in uncertainty, an old 
venturer^ who had been once the intimate friend 

my father, arrived from the Indies with a large 
tune ; which he had so much harassed himself in 
taining that sickness and infirmity left him no 
ler desire than to die in his native country. His 
alth easily procured him an invitation to pass his 
\ with U8, and, being incapable of any amusement 

h2 
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but conversation, he necessarily became familial 

to me, whom he found studious and domesti 

Pleased with an opportunity of imparting my la 

ledge, and eager of any intelligence that migl 

crease it, I delighted his curiosity with bistc 

narratives and explications of nature, and mH 

his vanity by inquiries after the products of di 

countries, and the customs of their inhabitaota. 

** My brother saw how much I advanced i 

favour of our guest, who being without bein 

naturally expected to enrich the family of bis fi 

but neither attempted to alienate me, nor to i 

tiate himself. He was indeed little qualified t 

licit the affection of a traveller, for the remis 

of his education had left him without any n 

action but his present humour. He often fo 

the old gentleman in the midst of an adventun 

cause the horn sounded in the court-yard, and i 

have lost an opportunity, not only of knowii 

history, but sharing the wealth of the mogul, f 

trial of a new pointer, or the sight of a borse-i 

" It was therefore not long before our new ; 

declared his intention of bequeathing to me th< 

fits of his commerce, as the only man in the i 

oy whom he could expect them to be rational 

joyed. This distinction drew upon me the en^ 

only of my brother but my father. 

'' As no man is willing to believe that he t 
by his own fault, they imputed the preference 
I had obtained to adulatory compliances or i 
nant calumnies. To no purpose did I call up< 
patron to attest my innocence, for who will b 
what he wishes to be false ? In the heat of i 
pointment they forced their inmate by repeat 
suits to depart from the house ; and I was so< 
the same treatment, obliged to follow him. 
'' He chose his residence in the confines oi 
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don, where rest, tranquillity, and medicine restored 
bim to part of the health which he had lost. I 
pleased myself with perceiving that I was not likely 
to obtain an immediate possession of wealth which 
no labour of mine had contributed to acquire ; and 
that he, who had thus distinguished me, might hope 
to €iid his life without a total frustration of those 
blessings, which, whatever be their real value, he 
had sought with so much diligence, and purchased 
with so many vicissitudes of danger and latigue. 

** He indeed left me no reason to repine at his 
recovery, for he was willing to accustom me early 
Id the use of money, and set apart for my expenses 
such a revenue as I had scarcely dared to image* 
I can yet congratulate myself that fortune has seen 
her golden cup once tasted without inebriation. 
Nei^er my modesty nor prudence were over- 
whelmed by affluence; my elevation was without 
insolence, and my expense without profusion. Em- 
ploying the influence which money always confers 
to tne improvement of my understanding, I mingled 
in parties of gaiety, and in conferences of learning, 
appeared in every place where instruction was to be 
found, and imagined that by ranging through all the 
diversities of hfe, I had acquainted myself fully with 
human nature, and learned all that was to be Known 
of the ways of men. 

''It happened, however, that I soon discovered 
how much was wanted to the completion of my 
knowledge, and found that, according to Seneca's 
remark, I had hitherto seen the world but on one 
side. My patron's confididfkte in his increase of 
strength tempted him to carelessness and irregula- 
rity; he caught a fever by riding in the rain, of 
which he died delirious on the third day. I buried 
him without any of the heir*s affected grief or secret 
exultation ; then preparing to take a legal posses- 
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sion of his fortune, opeDed his closet, where I found 
a will, made at his first arrival, by which mj &tfaer 
was appointed the chief inheritor, and nothing wai 
left me but a legacy sufficient to support me in the 
prosecution of my studies. 

" I had not yet found such charms in prosperity 
as to continue it by any acts of forffery or injustice, 
and made haste to inform my father of the riches 
which had been given him, not bv the preference of 
kindness, but by the delays of indolence and cowiF- 
dice of age. The hungry family j9ew like vultarei 
on their prey, and soon made my disappointmeit 
public by the tumult of their claims and the splen- 
dour of their sorrow. 

** It was now my part to consider how I sboidd 
repair the disappointment. I could not but triumph 
in my long list of friends, which comprised almoit 
every name that power or knowledge intiUed to 
eminence, and in the prospect of the innumerable 
roads to honour and preferment, which I had laid 
open to myself by the wise use of temporary riches. 
I believed nothing necessary but that i should con- 
tinue that acquaintance to which I had been so 
readily admitted, and which had hitherto been cul- 
tivated on both sides with equal ardour. . 

" Full of these expectations, I one morning o^ 
dered a chair, with an intention to make my usael 
circle of morning visits. Where I first stopped I 
saw two footmen lolling at the door, who told me 
without any change of posture or collection of 
countenance, that their master was at home ; and 
suffered me to open the inner door without assist- 
ance. I found my friend standing, and as I was 
tattling with my former freedom, was formally en- 
treated to sit down ; but did not stay to be favoured 
with any further condescensions. 

** My next experiment was made at the levee of 
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a statesman y who received me with an embrace of 
tenderness, that he might with more decency pub- 
lish my change of fortune to the sycophants about 
him. After he had enjoyed the triumph of condo- 
lence, he turned to a wealthy stock jobber, and left 
me exposed to the scorn of those who had lately 
courtea my notice and solicited my interest. 

" I was then set down at the door of another, 
who upon my entrance advised me with great so- 
lemnity to think of some settled provision for life. 
I left him, and hurried away to an old friend, who 
professed himself unsusceptible of any impressions 
from prosperity or misfortune, and begged that he 
might see me when he was more at leisure. 

** Of sixty-seven doors at which I knocked in the 
first week after my appearance in a mourning dress, 
I was detiied admission at forty-six ; was suJQfered 
at fourteen to wait in the outer room till business 
was dispatched ; at four was entertained with a few 
questions about the weather ; at one heard the foot- 
man rated for bringing my name ; and at two was 
informed, in the flow of casual conversation, how 
inuch a man of rank degrades himself by mean 
Company. 

'* My curiosity now led me to try what reception 
I should find among the ladies ; but I found that 
tuy patron had carried all my powers of pleasing to 
the grave. I had formerly been celebrated as a wit, 
^nd not perceiving any languor in my imagination, 
t essayed to revive that gaiety which had hitherto 
broken out involuntarily before my sentences were 
Bnished. My remarks were now heard with a 
steady countenance, and if a girl happened to give 
iv^ay to habitual merriment, her forwardness was re- 
pressed with a frown from her mother or her aunt. 

" Wherever I come, I scatter infirmity and dis- 
ease ; every lady whom I meet in the Mall is too 
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weary to walk; all whom I entreat to akg 
troubled with colds : if I propose cards, tiiej 
afflicted with the headach ; if I invite them to 
gardens, they cannot bear a crowd. 

" All this might be endured ; but there is a 
of mortals who think my understanding 
with my fortune, exalt themselves to the 
advice, and whenever we happen to meet, 
to prescribe my conduct, regulate my econo]ir|f, 
direct my pursuits. Another race, equally ^ 
tinent and equally despicable, are every 
recommending to me an attention to myn 
and think themselves entitled, by their snperior 
dence, to reproach me if I speak or move 
regard to profit. 

** Such, Mr. Rambler, is the power of wedH 
that it commands the ear of greatness and tiie <)i 
of beauty, gives spirit to the dull and authofttfUf 
the timorous, and leaves him from whom it deyM 
without virtue and without understanding, the spoil 
of caprice, the scoff of insolence, the slave of men* 
ness, and the pupil of ignorance. 

• " I am, &c/* 



No. 164. SATURDAY, SEPT. 7, 1751. [ 

2%bi res antique laudU ei artU 

Aggredior^ sanctos ausus redudere fotUes, Yntfl. 

For thee my tuneful accents will I raise, ■' 

And treat of arts. disclosed in ancient days; 
Once more unlock for thee the sacred springy. 

Drtdat* 

The direction of Aristotle to those that study poK* 
tics is, first to examine and understand what h^ 
been written by the ancients upon goverameitr 
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tiien to cast their eyes round upon the worlds and 
consider by what cause the prosperity of communi- 
ties is visibly influenced, and wny some are worse, 
and others better administered. 

The same method must be pursued by him who 
kopes to become eminent in any other part of know- 
ledge. The first task is to search books, the next 
to contemplate nature. He must first possess him- 
self of the intellectual treasures which the diligence 
of former ages has accumulated, and then endea- 
Tour to increase them by his own collections. 

The mental disease of the present generation is 
iBpatience of study, contempt of the great masters 
of ancient wisdom, and a disposition to rely wholly 
upon unassisted genius and natural sagacity. The 
wits of these happy days have discovered a way to 
fiune, which the ciull caution of our laborious ances- 
tors durst' never attempt; they cut the knots of 
sophistry, which it was formerly the business of 
years to untie, solve difficulties by sudden irradi- 
ations of intelligence, and comprehend long pro- 
cesses of argument by immediate intuition. 

Men who have flattered themselves into this opi- 
tiion of their own abilities, look down on all who 
^aste their lives over books, as a race of inferior 
>eings condemned by nature to perpetual pillage, 
ind fruitlessly endeavouring to remedy their bar- 
renness by incessant cultivation, or succour their 
^bleness by subsidiary strength. They presume 
bat none would be more industrious than they, if 
•bey were not more sensible of deficiences ; and 
"^adily conclude, that he who places no confidence 
ti his own powers owes his modesty only to his 
veakness. 

It is however certain, that no estimate is more in 
langer of erroneous calculations than those by which 
t man computes the force of his own genius. It 
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generally happens at our entrance into 1 
that by the natural attraction of similitude 
ciate with men Hke ourselves, young, spri{ 
ignorant, and rate our accomplishments 
parison with theirs ; when we have once 
an acknowledged superiority over our 
ances, imagination and desires easily extc 
the rest of mankind, and if no accident 
into new emulations, we grow old and di 
ration pf ourselves. 

Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominie 
listens to the voice of idleness, and f 
slumber of life with continual dreams of ( 
and greatness. A man, elated by confid< 
natural vigour of fancy and sagacity of c 
soon concludes that he already possesses 
toil and inquiry can confer. He then li 
eagerness to the wild objections which 
raised against the common means of imp 
talks of the dark chaos of indigested k: 
describes the mischievous effects of heU 
sciences fermenting in the mind ; relates 
ders of lettered ignorance ; expatiates on 
merit of those who deviate from presc 
shake off authority ; and gives vent to th< 
of his heart by declaring that he owes 
pedants and universities. 

All these pretensions, however confider 
often vain. The laurels which superficial 
gains in triumphs over ignorance, unsui 
▼ivacity, are observed by Locke to be 1 
ever real learning and rational diligen 
against her ; the sallies of gaiety are soon 
by calm confidence; and the artifices c 
are readily detected by those who, havinj 
studied the question, are not easily conf 
surprised. 
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^^ though the contemner of books had neither 
^ deceived by others nor himself, and was really 
^ ^ith a genius surpassing the ordinary abilities 
■^Wikind ; yet surely such gifts of Providence 
* be more properly urged as incitements to la- 
f than encouragements to negligence. He that 
ects the culture of ground naturally fertile is 
e shamefully culpable than he whose field would 
3ely recompense his husbandry, 
cero remarks, that not to know what has been 
lacted in former times is to continue always a 
. If no use is niade of the labours of past 
. the world roust remain always in the infancy 
owledge. The discoveries ox every man must 
Date in his own advantage, and the studies of 
' age be employed on questions which the past 
ation had discussed and determined. We 
with as little reproach borrow science as ma- 
tures from our ancestors ; and it is as rational 
e in caves till our own hands have erected a 
«, as to reject all knowledge of architecture, 
1 our understandings will not supply. 

the strongest and quickest mind it is far easier 
am than to invent. The principles of arith- 
: and geometry may be comprenended by a 

attention in a few days ; yet who can flatter 
}lf that the study of a long life would have 
led him to discover them, when he sees them 
nknown to so many nations, whom he cannot 
jse less liberally endowed with natural reason, 
the Grecians or Egyptians ? 
'ery science was thus far advanced towards 
ction, by the emulous diligence of contempo- 
students, and the gradual discoveries of one 
mproving on another. Sometimes unexpected 
3s of instruction were struck out by the for- 
is collision of happy incidents, or an involun- 
L. III. I 
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tary concurrence of ideas, in which the philosopk 
to whook they happened had no other merit than di 
of knowing their value, and transmitting, unclooltf 
to posterity, that light which had been kindM 1 
causes out of his power, l^he happiness of dNi 
casual illuminations no man can promise to Ijl 
self, because no endeavours can procure them; ■ 
therefore, whatever be our abilities or appliem 
we must submit to learn from others what pedUj 
would have lain hid for ever from human pcM 
tion, had not some remote inquiry brought it to tin 
as treasures as thrown up by the ploughman aadl 
digger in the rude exercise of their common oceq|i 
tions. 

The man whose genius qualifies him for greati 
dertakings must at least be content to learn M 
books the present state of human knowledge; H 
he may not ascribe to himself the invention of fi 
generallv known ; weary his attention with expri 
ments of which the event has been long register 
and waste in attempts, which have already li 
ceeded or miscarriea, that time which might b 
been spent with usefulness and honour upon bi 
undertakings. 

But though the study of books is necessary, it 
not sufficient to constitute literary eminence. 1 
that wishes to be counted among the benefactors 
posteritv must add by his own toil to the acqui 
tions of his ancestors, and secure his memory fn 
neglect by some valuable improvement. This ( 
only be effected by looking out upon the wastes 
the intellectual world, and extending the power 
learning over regions yet undisciplined ana barb 
ous; or by surveying more exactly her ancient < 
minions, and driving ignorance from the fortred 
and retreats where she skulks undetected and i 
disturbed. Every science has its difficulties wfa 
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eC call for sdiution before we attempt new systems 
f knowledge ; as every country has its forests and 
uurshesy which it would be wise to cultivate and 
'nm, before distant colonies are projected as a ne- 
essary discharge of the exuberance of inhabitants. 
. No man erer yet became great by imitation. 
flThatever hopes -for the veneration of mankind must 
mfe invention in the design or the execution ; either 
be effect must itself be new, or the means by which 
^ im produced. Either truths hitherto unknown must 
m discovered, or those which are already known en- 
(ireed by stronger evidence, facilitatea by clearer 
ielhod, or elucidated by brighter illustrations. 

Fame cannot spread wide or endure long that is 
lOt rooted in nature, and manured by art. That 
Ttuch hopes to resist the blast of malignity, and 
land firm against the attacks of time, must contain 
B| itself some original principle of growth. The re- 
futation which arises from the detail or transposi- 
ioo of borrowed sentiments, may spread for a while 
ike ivy on the rind of antiquity, but will be torn 
•Vray by accident or contempt, and suffered to rot 
mheeded on the ground. 



No. 155. TUESDAY, SEPT. 10, 1751. 



SterHea transmUimus annos, 
S^c 4evi mihi prima dies, h€BC Umina vita, Stat. 

—Our barren years are pass'd $ 

Be this of life the first, of sloth the last. 

£lphinbtov. 

^o weakness of the human mind has more fre- 
ineotly incurred animadversion than the negligence 
^tth which men overlook Iheir own faults, however 
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Hagrant, aud the easiness with which they pardm, 
them, however frequently repeated. 

It seems generally believed, that, as the eye 
not see itself, the mind has no faculties by which it 
can contemplate its own stale, and that thereforem 
have not means of becoming acquainted with onr 
real characters ; an opinion which, like innumerably 
other ])ostulate9, an inquirer finds himself inclkwd 
to admit upon very little evidence, because it aitbiu 
a ready solution of many difficulties. It will O^ 
plain why the greatest abilities frequently fail to 
promote the happiness of those who possess then; 
why those who can distinguish with the utmM 
nicety the boundaries of vice and virtue suffer ttken 
to be confounded in their own conduct ; why thR 
active aud vigilant resign their affairs implicitly to 
the management of others; and why the cautiaw 
and fearful make hourly approaches towards rniBj 
without one sigh of solicitude or struggle for escapt. 

When a position teems thus with conimodioui 
coDsequences, who can without regret confess it to 
be false? Yet it is certain that declairaers ha^e in- 
dulged a disposition to describe the dominion of the 
passions as extended beyond the limits that natun 
assigned. Self-love is often rather arrogant tbu 
blind; it does not hide our faults from ourselrei, 
but persuades us that they escape the notice of 
others, and disposes us to resent censures lest we 
should confess them to be Just. We are eecrell; 
conscious of defects and vices which we hope to 
conceal from the public eye, and please oursehd 
with innumerable impostures, by which, in realH]' 
nobody is deceived. 

In proof of the dimness of our internal sight, « 
the general inability of man to determine rig^tl; 
concerning his own character, it is common to nrgl 
the success of the most abaurd and incredible flti- 
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tery, and the resentment always raised by advice, 
however soft, benevolent, and reasonable. But 
flattery, if its operation be nearly examined, will be 
ibond to owe its acceptance, not to our ignorance 
but knowledge of our failures, and to delight us 
nther as it consoles our wants than displays our 
possessions. He that shall solicit the favour of his 

Etron by praising him for qualities which he can 
d in himself, will be defeated by the more daring 
panegyrist who enriches him with adscititious excel- 
lence. Just praise is only a debt, but flattery is a 
present The acknowledgment of those virtues on 
which conscience congratulates ys is a tribute that 
we can at any time exact with confidence ; but the 
celebration of those which we only feign, or desire 
without any vigorous endeavours to attain them, is 
leceiyed as a confession of sovereignty over regions 
never conquered, as a favourable decision of dispu- 
table claims, and is more welcome as it is more gra- 
tuitous* 

Advice is offensive, not because it lays us open 
to unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault 
which had escaped our notice, but because it shows 
us that we are known to others as well as to our- 
selves ; and the officious monitor is persecuted with 
hatred, not because his accusation is false, but be- 
cause he assumes that superiority which we are not 
willing to grant him, and has dared to detect what 
we desired to conceal. 

For this reason advice is commonly ineffectual. 
[f those who follow the call of their desires, without 
inquiry whither they are going, had deviated igno- 
rantly from the paths of wisdom, and were rushing 
upon dangers unforeseen, they would readily listen 
to information that recalls them from their errors, 
ind catch the first alarm by which destruction or 
infamy is denounced. Few that wander in the 
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wrong way mistake it for the ririit ; they only M 
it more smooth and jQowery, and indulge their off 
choice rather than approve it: therefore few are jft 
suaded to quit it by admonition or reproof, sinoiB i 
impresses no n^w conviction, nor confers any ponta 
of action or resistance. He that is gravely intbraill 
how soon profusion will annihilate his fortune, InUI 
with little advantage what he knew before^ li 
catches at the next occasion of expense, beoidi 
advice has no force to suppress his vanity. H 
that is told how certainly mtemperance will htttlf 
him to the grave runs with his usual speed to a ne 
course of luxury, because his reason is not infigt 
rated, nor his appetite weakened. 

The mischief of flattery is, not that it persnaA 
any man that he is what he is not, but that it t^ 
presses the influence of honest ambition, by rgisi 
an opinion that honour may be gained without tl 
toil of merit; and the benefit of advice arises cob 
monly, not from any new light imparted to the mln 
but from the discovery which it affords of Uie fM 
suffrages. He that could withstand conscienee 
frighted at infamy, and shame prevails when reiuK 
isJdefeated. 

As we all knew our own faults, and knew die 
commonly with many aggravations which huou 
perspicacity cannot discover, there is, perhapa, i 
man, however hardened by impudence or dissipat 
by levity, sheltered by hypocnsy, or blasted by ^ 
grace, who does not intend sometime to review 1 
conduct, and to regulate the remainder of his life 1 
the laws of virtue. New temptations indeed atta 
him, new invitations are offered by pleasure and i 
terest, and the hour of reformation is always d 
layed ; every delay gives vice another opportuni 
of fortifying itself by habit; and the change of ms 
ners, though sincerely intended and rational 
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planned, is referred to the time when some craving 
passion shall be fully gratified, or some powerful al- 
lurement cease its importunity. 

Thus procrastination is accumulated on procrasti- 
natioD) and one impediment succeeds another, till 
age shatters our resolution, or death intercepts the 

{iroject of amendment. Such is often the ena of sa- 
utary purposes, after they have long delighted the 
imagination, and appeased that disquiet which every 
aind feels from known misconduct, when the atten- 
tion is not diverted by business or by pleasure. 

Nothing surely can be more unworthy of a rea- 
sonable nature than to continue in a state so oppo- 
site to real happiness, and that all the peace of soli- 
tude, and felicity of meditation, must arise from re- 
solutions of forsaking it. Yet the world will often 
afford examples of men who pass months and years 
in a continual war with their own convictions, and 
are daily dragged by habit, or betrayed by passion, 
into practices which they closed and opened their 
eyes with purposes to avoid ; purposes which, though 
settled on conviction, the first impulse of momentary 
desire totally overthrows. 

The influence of caution is indeed such, that to 
conquer it will require the utmost efforts of fortitude 
and virtue; nor can I think any man more worthy 
of veneration and renown, than those who have burst 
the shackles of habitual vice. This victory how- 
ever 'has different degrees of glory as of difficulty ; 
it is more heroic as the objects of guilty gratification 
are more familiar, and the recurrence of solicitation 
more frequent He that from experience of the 
folly of ambition resigns his offices may set himself 
free at once from temptation to squander his life in 
courts, because he cannot regain his former station. 
He who is enslaved by an amorous passion may 
quit his tyrant in disgust, and absence will, without 
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the help of reason, overcome by degrees the desire of 
returning. But those appetites to which every plao^, 
affords their proper object, and which require mi\ 
preparatory measures or gradual advances » are mon. 
tenaciously adhesive; the wish is so near the eiyojr* 
ment that compliance often precedes consideraliaiijf! 
and before the powers of reason can be summondlf 
the time for employing them is passed. 

Indolence is therefore one of the vices from ^Rrliidi 
those whom it once infects are seldom reformed. 
Every other species of luxury operates upon some 
appetite that is quickly satiated, and requires some 
concurrence of art or accident which every place 
will not supply ; but the desire of ease acts equally 
at all hours, and the longer it is indulged is the more 
increased. To do nothing is in every man's power; 
we can never want an opportunity of omitting duties. 
The lapse to indolence is soft and imperceptible, be- 
cause It is only a mere cessation of activity ; bat tin 
return to diligence is difficult, because it implies i 
change from rest to motion, from privation to realil|« 

Fadtis descensus averni: 
Nodes atque dies patet atrijanua ditit ; 
8ed revocare gradum, superasque evadert ad mara$. 
Hoc opus^ hie labor est* Ylifli 

The gates of Hell are open night and day ; 

Smooth the deitcent, and easy is the way ; 

But to return, and view the cheerful skies, 

In this the task and mighty labour lies. Drtdev. 

Of this vice, as of all others, every man who is* 
dulges it is conscious ; we all know our own stalls 
if we could be induced to consider it : and it o^f^ 
perhaps be useful to the conquest of all these et* 
snarers of the mind, if at certain stated days life WM 
reviewed. Many things necessary are omitted, b^ 
cause we vainly imagine that they may be alway* 
performed ; and what cannot be d.one without ptii 
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w31 for ever be delayed, if the time of doing it be 
left unsettled. No corruption is great but by long 
BegligeBce, which can scarcely prevail in a mind 
fegolarly and frequently awakened by periodical re- 
aorse. He that thus breaks his life into parts will 
find in himself a desire to distinguish every stage of 
Us existence by some improvement, and delight 
bimself with the approach of the day of recollection, 
ts of the time whicn is to begin a new series of vir- 
tue and felicity. 



No. 166. SATURDAY, SEPT. 14, 1751. 

Nwuputm aUud ntUuray aliud sapieniia didt. Juv. 
For Wisdom ever echoes Nature's voice. 



&VBRY government, say the politicians, is perpetu- 
Uly degenerating towards corruption, from which it 
Hast be rescued at certain periods by the resuscita- 
ion of its first principles, and the reestablishment 
>f its original constitution. Every animal body, ac- 
cording to the methodic physicians, is, by the pre- 
iominance of some exuberant quality, continually 
declining towards disease and death, which must l>e 
^byiated by a seasonable reduction of the present 
hiunour to the just equipoise which health requires. 
In the same manner the studies of mankind, all 
at least which, not being subject to rigorous demon- 
stration, admit the influence of fancy and caprice, 
wre perpetually tending to error and confusion. Of 
the great principles of truth which the first specula- 
tists discovered, the simplicity is embarrassed by 
ambitious additions, or the evidence obscured by 
inaccurate argumentations; and as they descend 
from one succession of writers to another, like light 
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transmitted from room to room, lose tbeir strengl 
and splendour, and fade at last in total evanescenci 

The systems of learning therefore must be tOBM 
times reviewed, complications analyzed into prii 
ciples, and knowledge disentangled from opbioi 
It is not always possible, without a close inspectloi 
to separate the genuine shoots of consequential m 
soning, which grow out of some radical postukti 
from the branches which art has engrafted on i 
The accidental prescriptions of authority , when tia 
has procured them veneration, are often confoundei 
with the laws of nature, and those rules are sop 
posed coeval with reason, of which the first m 
cannot be discovered. 

Criticism has sometimes permitted fancy ti 
dictate the laws by which fancy ought to be re 
strained, and fallacy to perplex the principles Iq 
which fallacy is to be detected ; her superintendeno 
of others ha^ betrayed her to negligence of herself 
and, like the ancient Scythians, by extendmff be 
conquests over distant regions, she has left be 
throne vacant to her slaves. 

Among the laws of which the desire of extendiDj 
authority, or ardour of promoting knowledge, ba 
prompted the prescription, all which y^riters havi 
received had not the same original right to owr re 
gard. Some are to be considered as fundamente 
and indispensable, others only as useful and coDTe 
nient; some as dictated by reason and necessHf 
others as enacted by despotic antiquity ; soom ai 
invincibly supported by their conformity to the or 
der of nature and operations of the intellect, otheii 
are formed by accident, or instituted by example 
and therefore always liable to dispute and. alteratiOB 

That many rules have been advanced withou 
consulting nature or reason, we cannot but suspect 
when we find it peremptorily decreed by the anden< 
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masterSy that only three speaking personages should 
appear at once upon the stage ; a law which, as the 
variety and intricacy of modern plays has made it 
bnpossible to be observed, we now violate without 
scruple, and, as experience proves, without incon- 
renience. 

The original of this precept was merely acci- 
lental. Tragedy was a monody or solitary song in 
lonouT of Bacchus, improved afterwards into a 
lialogue by the addition of another speaker; but the 
ncients, remembering that the tragedy was at first 
renounced only by one, durst not for some time 
enture beyond two ; at last, when custom and im- 
unity had made them daring, they extended their 
berty to the admission of three, but restrained 
lemselves by a critical edict from further exorbi- 
mce. 

Sy what accident the number of acts was limited 
) five, I know not that any author has informed us ; 
ut certainly it is not determined by any necessity 
rising either from the nature of action or propriety 
f exhibition. An act is only the representation of 
ucb a part of the business of the play as proceeds 
1 an unbroken tenor, or without any intermediate 
ause. Nothing is more evident than that of every 
eal, and by consequence of every dramatic action, 
he intervals may be more or fewer than five ; and 
(ideed the rule is upon the English stage every day 
»roken in efTect, without any other mischief than 
hat which arises from an absurd endeavour to ob- 
erve it in appearance. Whenever the scene is 
hifted the act cei^ses, since some time is necessarily 
apposed to elapise while the personages of the 
Irama change thek place. ■ 

With no greatei: right to our obedience have the 
xitics confined the dramatic action to a certain num- 
ber of hours. Probability requires that the time of 
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should approftcb somewliat nearly t<^ 
exbibUion, and those plays will always M 

happily conducted which crowd the i^giM 
variety into the least space- But since it wl^J 

?uently happen that aoiue delusion must be ailtfl^ 
know not where the limits of imaginatioa t 
fixed. It is rarely observed that minds notpt 
sesaed by mechanical criticism, feel any offenofl^ 
the extenaion of the interrals between the act*; I 
can I conceive it absurd or impossible that he« 
can multiply three hours into twelve or twenn-MI 
might imapne with equal ease s greater numMT' \ 

I know not whether he that professes t 
no other laws than those of nature will not bs M 
dined to receive tragi-comedy to his pro 
whom, however generally condemned, her own U 
rela have hitherto ebaded from the fulmioatiaBM 
criticism. For what is there in the minKled i 
which impartial reason can condemn ? The CM 
tion uf important with trivial incidents, since UuMI 
only common but perpetual in the worhj, may sui^., 
be allowed upon the stage, which pretends onlyKJ 
be the mirror of life. The impropriety of supprvt ~ 
passions before we have raised ihcni to the intai 
agitation, and of diverting the expc-ctation frona 
event which we keep suspended only tc 
may be speciously urged. But will not e 
show this objection to be ralher itubtle than j 
Is it not certain that the tragic anil co 
have been moved alternately with equal force.tf 
that no plays have oftener filled the eyes with tM 
and the breast with palpitation than those whicfall 
variesated with interludes of mirth? 

I do not however think it safe to Judge of v 
of genius merely by the event. The resistless tL 
situdes of the heart, this alternate prevalence ■ 
merriment and solemnity, may sometimes be r'' 
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mbed to the vigour of the writer than 
df the design : and, instead of yindicating 
y by the success of Shakspeare, we 
ps to pay new honours to that transceD- 
bounded genius that could preside over 
in sport ; who, to actuate the affections, 
the slow gradation of common means, 
1 the heart with instantaneous jollity or 
vary our disposition as he changed his 
rhaps the effect even of Shakspeaiie's po- 
ave been yet greater,' had he not coun- 
Qself ; and we might have been more 
I the distresses of his heroes, had we 
frequently diverted by the jokes of his 

• 

other rules more fixed and obligatory, 
eiry that of every play the chief action 
igle ; for since a play represents some 
trough its regular maturation to its fi- 
^o actions equally important must evi- 
itute two plays. 

sign of tragedy is to instruct by moving 
it must always have a hero, a personage 
ad incontestably superior to the rest, 
the attention may be fixed and the 
ended. For though of two persons op- 
other with equal abilities and equal 
iditor will inevitably in time choose his 
t as that choice must be without any 
;onviction, the hopes or fears which it 
faint and languid. Of two heroes act- 
leracy against a common enemy, the 
ngers will give little emotion, because 
our concern with the same right, and 
at rest between equal motives. 
[> be the first endeavour of a writer to 
ature from custom; or that which is 
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established because it is right, from that which k 
right only because it is established; that he anj 
neither violate essential principles by a desire a 
novelty, nor debar himself from the attainment d 
beauties within his view, by a needless fearof breik' 
ing rules which no literary dictator had authoritj 
to enact. 
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Fiyverac, avdpag fitya mvirai q^ ovivriviv, Hov. 
Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps mankind. 

£LPHIlfROI< 

** TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

'< Though one of your correspondents has presuoi 
to mention with some contempt that presence of i 
tention and easiness of address, which the polii 
have long agreed to celebrate and esteem, yet 
cannot be persuaded to think them unworthy of t 
gard or cultivation ; but am inclined to believe th 
as we seldom value rightly what we have nev 
known the misery of wanting, his judgment has hi 
vitiated by his happiness ; and that a natural es 
berance of assurance has hindered him from diio 
vering its excellence and use. 

" This felicity, whether bestowed by constitotio 
or obtained by early habitudes, I can scarcely co 
template without envy. I was bred under aw 
of learning in the country, who inculcated notbi 
but the dignity of knowledge and the happiness 
virtue. By frequency of admonition and confides 
of assertion, he prevailed upon me to believe tl 
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•lendour of literature would always attract re- 
ze, if not darkened by corruption. I therefore 
h1 my studies with incessant industry, and 
id every thing which I had been taught to con- 
either as vicious or tending to vice, because I 
led guilt and reproach as inseparaJbly united, 
lottgbt a tainted reputation the greatest cala- 

Lt the university, I found no reason for chang- 
Y oj^nion ; for though many among my fellow- 
its took the opportunity of a more remiss dis- 
3 to gratify their passions, yet virtue preserved 
itarsd superiori^, and those who ventured to 
% were not sunered to insult her. The am- 
of petty accomplishments found its way into 
iceptacles of learning, but was observed to 
commonly on those who either neglected the 
«s or could not attain them ; and I was there- 
onfirmed in the doctrines of my old master, 
bought nothing worthy* of my care but the 
I of gaining or imparting knowledge, 
his purity of manners and intenseness of ap- 
ion soon extended my renown, and I was ap- 
ed by those whose opinion I then thought un- 
to deceive me, as a young man that gave un- 
on hopes of future eminence. My perform- 
in time reached my native province, and my 
MIS congratulated themselves upon the new 
ITS that were added to their family, 
returned home covered with academical lau- 
and fraught with criticism and philosophy. 
rit and the scholar excited curiosity, and my 
intance was solicited by innumerable invita- 
To please will always be the wish of bene- 
ce, to be admired must be the constant aim of 
ion; and I therefore considered myself as 
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about to receive the reward of my honest Id 
and to find the efficacy of learning and of vin 

" The third day after my arrival I dined ) 
house of a gentleman who had summoned a 
tude of his friends to the annual celebration 
wedding day. I set forward with great exult 
and thought myself happy that I had an oppor 
of displaying my knowledge to so numerous 
sembly. I felt no sense of my own insuffic 
till gouig up stairs to the dining-room, I heai 
mingled roar of obstreperous merriment, 
however disgusted rather than terrified, and 
forward without dejection. The whole coi 
rose at my entrance ; but when I saw so man; 
fixed at once upon me, I was blasted with a s 
imbecility^; I was quelled by some nameless 
which I found impossible to be resisted. M^ 
was dazzled, mv cheeks glowed, my perce 
were confounded ; I was harassed by the mul 
of eager salutations, and returned the commoi 
lities with hesitation and impropriety ; the se 
my own blunders increased my confusion, ai 
fore the exchange of ceremonies allowed me 
down, I was ready to sink under the oppress 
surprise ; my voice grew weak, and my knees 
bled. 

** The assembly then resumed their places, 
sat with my eyes fixed upon the ground. 1 
questions of curiosity, or the appeals of cot 
sance, I could seldom answer but with ne 
monosyllables, or professions of ignorance ; i 
subiects on which they conversed were such 
seldom discussed in books, and were therefo 
of my range of knowledge. At length an oh 
g^man, who rightly conjectured the reason 
conciseness, relieved me by some questions 
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the present state of natural knowledge; and engaged 
me, by an appearance of doubt and' ippo^ition, iu 
the exphcation and defence of the Newtonian* phi- 
losophy. 

'* The consciousness of my own abilities rous^ 
me from depression, and long familiarity with my 
aulHect enabled me to discourse with ease and to- 
lability; but however I might please myself, I 
found very little added by my demonstrations to the 
eatiBfiEUition of the company; and my antagonist, 
-who knew the laws of conversation too well to de- 
tain their attention long upon an unpleasing topic, 
after he had commended my acuteness and com- 
prehension, dismissed the controversy, and resigned 
me to my former insignificance and perplexity. 

** After dinner I received from the ladies, who 
had. heard that I was a wit, an invitation to the tea 
table. I congratulated myself upon an opportunity 
to escape from the company, whose gaiety began to 
be tumultuous, and among whom several hints had 
been dropped of the uselessness of universities, the 
folly of book learning, and the awkwardness of 
scholars. To the ladies therefore I flew as to a 
refuge from clamour, insult, and rusticity ; but found 
my heart sink as I approached their apartment, and 
was again disconcerted by the ceremonies of en- 
trance, and confounded by the necessity of encoun- 
tering so many eyes at once. 

** when I sat down I considered that something 
pretty was always said to ladies, and resolved to 
recover my credit by some elegant observation or 
graceful compliment. I applied myself to the re- 
collection of all that I had read or heard in praise of 
beauty, and endeavoured to accommodate some 
classical compliment to the present occasion. I 
sunk into profound meditation, revolved the charac- 
ter of the heroines of old, considered whatever the 

k2 
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poets have •'Sting •-»! their praise, and afie^ a^ 
borrowed »n({ invented, chosen and rejected ^ ^^<Nta 
sand, senliHientSy which, if I had uttere(^ ^"^ 
yFvuld not have been understood, I was a^^^^M' 
'hgm flay dream of learned gallantry by the 0^ut 
who distributed the tea. 

*' There are not many situations more incefiMi^j 
uneasy than that in which the man is placed triM»4|vil 
watchmg an opportunity to speak without ooan|i^ 
to take it when it is offered, and who, though hi W^ 
solves to give a specimen of his abilities, alfW- ^^ 
finds some reason or other for delaying it to Wi 
next minute. I was ashamed of silence, yet coril> 
find nothing to say of elegance or importance wfd' 
to my wishes. The ladies, afraid of my learainff 
thought themselves not qualified to propose any 
subject of prattle to a man so famous for dispute, 
and there was nothing on either side but impatience . 
and vexation. 

" In this conflict of shame, as I was reassembling 
my scattered sentiments, and, resolving to force my 
imagination to some' sprightly sally, h^ just found 
a very happy compliment, by too much attention to 
my own meditations, I suffered the saucer to drop 
from my band, the cup was broken, the lapdos 
was scalded, a brocaded petticoat was stained, and 
the whole assembly was thrown into disorder. I 
now considered all hopes of reputation as at an end^ 
and while they were consoling and assisting oie 
another, stole away in silence. 

** The misadventures of this unhappy day are not 
yet at an end ; I am afraid of meeting the meanist 
of them that triumphed over me in this state of stu- 
pidity and contempt, and feel the same terrors en- 
croaching upon my heart at the sight of those who 
have once impressed them. Shame, above any 
other passion y propagates itself. Before those who 
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me confused I can never appear without 
don, and the remembrance of the weak- 
1 formerly discovered hinders me from 
peaking with my natural force. 
\ this misery, Mr. Eiambler, never to 
[ave I spent my life in study only to be- 
port of the ignorant, and debarred myself 
; conlmon enjoyments of youth to collect 
I must sleep in silence, and form opinions 
lUSt not divulge? Inform me, dear sir, 
leans I may rescue my faculties from 
des of cowardice, how I may rise to a 
ny fellow beings, recall myself from this 
involuntary subjection to the free exer- 
intellects, and add to the power of rea- 
liberty of speech. 

" 1 am, sir, &c. 

" Verecundulus/' 



SATURDAY, SEPT. 21, 1751. 



id ctrtaniy et adhuc sub judice ti$ eat. Hor. 

ic8 yet contend, 

leir vain disputings find oo end. Frahcii. 

, though dignified from the earliest ages 
>urs of men eminent for knowledge and 
id, since the revival of polite literature, 
:e study of European scholars, has not 
I the certainty and stability of science, 
litherto received are seldom drawn from 
principle or self-evident postulate, or 
the natural and invariable constitution of 
: will be found upon examination the 
diets of legislators, authorized only by 
» who, out of various means by which this 
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same end may be attained, selected soch as 
pened to occur to their own reflection , and then, 
a law which idleness and timidity were too will 
to obey, prohibited new experiments of urt, 
strained fancy from the indulgence of her inoate 
clination to hazard and adventure, and condea 
all future %hte of genius to pursue the pathi«{ 
Maeonian eagle. 

This authority may be more justly opposedi 
is apparendy derived from them whom they e 
vour to control; for we owe few of the mitt 
writing to the acuteness of critics, who baveiM 
rally no other merit than that, having reid H 
works of great authors with attention, they hafBih 
served the arrangement of their matteV, or the |0^ 
of their expression, and then expected hoaovrW 
reverence tor precepts which they never could hMI^ 
invented: so that practice has introduced nta 
rather than rules have directed practice. 

For this reason the laws of every species of inv 
ing have been settled by the ideas of him who M 
raised it to reputation, without inquiry whether w| 
performances were not yet susceptible of imf^' 
ment. The excellences and faults of celeow 
writers have been equally recommended to J^ 
rity ; and so far has blind reverence prevailed M 
even the number of their books has been thoof^ 
worthy of imitation. 

The imagination of the first authors of lyric poelf 
was vehement and rapid, and their knowledge^ 
rious and extensive. Living in an age when sciei^ 
had been little cultivated, and when the minds • 
their auditors, not being accustomed to aocuii^ 
inspection, were easily dazzled by ' glaring IdtM 
they apphed themselves to instruct rather by fl^ 
sentences and striking thoughts than by regular * 
gum^ntation ; and finding attention more suoetf^ 
fully excited by sudden sallies and unexpected el 
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nations than by the more artful and placid beau- 

of methodical deduction, they loosed their 
lias to its own course, passed from one sentiment 
mother without expressing the intermediate ideas, 
1 rov^d at large over the ideal world with such 
itaess and agility that their footsteps are scarcely 
be traced. 

E^rom this accidental peculiarity of the ancient 
ters the critics deduce the rules of lyric poetry, 
ich they have set free from all the laws by which 
Br compositions are confined, and allow to neg- 
> the niceties of transition, to start into remote 
sessions, and to wander without restraint from 

scene of imagery to another. 
^ writer of later times has, by the vivacity of his 
^ys, reconciled mankind to the same licentious- 
& to short dissertations ; and he, therefore, who 
Qts skill to form a plan or diligence to pursue it, 
ds only entitle his performance an essay, to ac- 
cethe right of heaping together the collections 
half his life, without order, coherence, or pro- 
aty. . 

^O writing, as in life, faults are endured without 
^st when they are associated with transcendent 
tit; and may be sometimes recommended to weak 
gments by the lustre which they obtain from 
ir union with excellence; but it is the business 
those who presume to superintend the taste or 
fals of mankind to separate delusive combina- 
as, and distinguish that which may be praised 
ni that which can only be excused. As vices 
rer promote happiness, though, when ovei'powered 

more active and more nupierous virtues, they 
inot totally destroy it; so confusion and irregu- 
ity produce no beauty, though they cannot al- 
ys obstruct the brightness of genius and learning. 

proceed from one truth to another, and connect 
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distant propositionB by regular consequeneea, b Ai 
great prerogative of man. Independent and mcoi- 
nectea sentiments flashing upon the mind in qmk 
succession may, for a time, delight by their noyehf, 
but they differ from systematical reasoning as aag$ 
notes m>m harmony, as glances of lightning M 
the radiance of the sun. "^ 

When rules are tbns drawn rather from piMli 
dents than reason, there is danger not only from Ik 
faults of an author, but from the errors of ttoN 
who criticise his works ; since they may often » 
lead their pupils by false representations, as (he 
Ciceronians ot the sixteenth century were betnyeJ 
into barbarisms by corrupt copies of their darui| 
writer. 

It is established at present, that the proennl 
lines of a poem, in which the general subject n pr^ 
posed, must be void of glitter and embellishmeiii 
" The lirst lines of Paradise Lost,*' says Addisoo. 
** are perhaps as plain, simple, and unadorned at 
any or the whole poem ; in which particular tb( 
author has conformed himself to the example ol 
Homer, and the precept of Horace.*' 

This observation seems to have been made bv ai 
implicit adoption of the common opinion, witbool 
consideration either of the precepts or example. 
Had Horace been consultea, he would have been 
found to direct only what should be comprised ii 
the proposition, not how it should be expressed, 
and to nave commended Homer in opposition io t 
meaner poet, not for the gradual elevation of b 
diction, but the judicious expansion of his plani fr 
displaying unpromised events, not for producing m- 
expected elegances. 

Spedosa dehinc miracula promit^ 

AnHphaten Scyttumquey et cttm Cychpe Chmybdim, 
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Bat from a cloud of smoke he breaks to light, 
And ponrs his specious miracles to sight ; 
Antiphates his hideous feast devours, 
Chary bdis barks, and Polyphemus roars. FiiANciSk 

^If the exordial verses of Homer be compared 
&h the rest of the poem^ they will not appear re- 
tarkable for plainness or simplicity, but rather 
Qunently adorned and illuminated. 

Avdpa /Ml ewtire Mov<ra ^roXvrpo^ov, oq fiaXa ftoXKa 
VKayxOri, tirti Tpoiijc upov irroku9pov iinptrv 
IloXXitfv ^ avBpiawtav tdtv a«-ca, icai voov cyvw 
IloXXa ^ oy tv trovna iaaQtv cikyta ov Kan OvfAOv, 
Apwfuvoi; tjv Tt ^vxi\v kcu vorov traipiitv* 
AXX' ov^ lOQ ETopovQ tppvddaTo u/uvoQ irep' 
AvTfov yap OiptTeptitriv aratrOdkiriinv oXovto, 
Nqxcoi Oft Kaira povQ viripiovoQ qeXioco 
IlaButv avTop o roinv a^iXero vo?ifiov rjiJLap, 
Tiov afioOtv yt, OtOy Ovyartp Atop, eive kox rifuv. 

The man, for wisdom's yarioos arts renown'4, 
Long exercised in woes, O muse I resound. 
'Who, when his arms had wrought the destined fall 
Of sacred Troy, and razed her heaven-built wall. 
Wandering from clime to clime observant stray'd. 
Their manners noted, and their states sorvey'd. 
On stormy seas unnumberM toils he bore. 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal shore : 
Vain toils ! their impious folly dared to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day : 
The god vindictive doomed them never more 
< (Ah, men anbless'd !) to touch that natal shore. 
O snatch some portion of these acts from fate, 
Celestial muse ! and to our world relate. Pope. 

The first verses of the Iliad are in like manner 
Ptrticularly splendid, and the proposition of the 
Eneid closes with dignity and magnificence not 
>ften to be found even in the poetry of Virgil. 

The intent of the introduction is to raise ezpecta- 
ion and suspend it; something therefore must be 
iscovered and something concealed ; and the poet, 
^hile the fertility of his invention is yet unknown. 



A 
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ihay properly recommend himself by the gnce 
his language. ^ ■ 

He that reveals too much, or promises too fitft!] 
he that never irritates the intellectual appetftfl^ 
that immediately satiates it, equally defeats his 
purpose. It is necessary to the pleasure of 
reader, that the events should not be antidpi 
and how then can his attention be invited tiiit 
grandeilkr of expression? 



i;:: 
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Sunt verba et vocet, fuibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Poitisy ei magnam morbi deponere parUm, Hoi« 

The power of words and soothing founds appease 
The raging pain, and lessen the disease. FaAffcn* 



The imbecility with which Verecundidui 
plains that the presence of a numerous assenbifL 
freezes his faculties, is particularly incident to thesti- F 
dious part of mankind, whose education necessarilj'j 
secludes them in their earlier years from mflig^ed cob- 
verse, till at their dismission from schoob aoc^ ael-^1 
demies they plunge at once into the tumult of ttf 
world, and coming forth from the gloom of sofitudif'^ 
are overpowered by the blaze of public life.. / 

It is perhaps kindly provided by nature ^at, it] 
the feathers and strength of a bird grow togetheri 
and her wings are not completed till she is able (0' 
fly, so some proportion should be preserved in thi^^^j 
humankind between judgment and courage; dM^ 
precipitation of inexperience is therefore restraiMl^ 
oy shame, and we remain shackled by timidity til^ 
we have learned to speak and act with propriety. ' 

I believe few can review the days of their yosA^ 
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ithout recMectJm^ tesiptatioiis -w^lkicb eiiame, rfkther 
an yirtoe, enabled tLbem to resist; and opuuunt^ 
hich, howeTer eironeoss ia their pnacipikes and 
uigeroos ia dieir ooaseqaeaoes, dicy karc panted 
t advance at the hazard oi comtenpt aad hatred, 
ben they found them scares irresist^y depmssed 
f a languid anxiety, which seized theai at ihe so- 
ent of ntteiance, and still gatbered streagth iroim^ 
eir endeaTonrs to redst it. 

It generallj happens that assaiaace keeps aa 
ren pace wim ability, and the fear of HBiscama^, 
bich hinders oar fiist attempts, is giadnally di^ 
pated as our skill adTam^es towards (settaiBfy a^ 
iccess. That bashfolaess therefore which pre- 
^nts disgrace, that short and temporary sfaajDe, 
hich secures us from the danger of hudng re- 
"oach, cannot be properly counted among our mis- 
rtunes. 

Bashfolness, howerer it may incommode for a 
oment, scarcely erer produces evils of long con- 
nuance; it may flush the cheek, flutter in the 
sart) deject the eyes, and enchain the tongue, but 
s mischiefs soon pass off without remembrance. 
t may sometimes exclude pleasure, but seldom 
pens any ayenue to sorrow or remorse. It is ob- 
snred somewhere, that yen? have repented of having 
vrbome iotpeak. 

To excite opposition and enflame maleyolence is 
le unhappy privilege of courage made arrogant by 
ODsciousness of strength. No man 6nds in himself 
Dy inclination to attack or oppose him who con- 
Mues his superiority by blushing in his presence, 
halities exerted widi apparent tearfulness receive 
Pplause from every voice, and support from every 
^. Diffidence may check resolution and ob- 
iiict performance, but compensates its embarrass- 
^ts by more important advantages ; it conciliates 
Vol. III. L 
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the proud, and softens the severe; averts envyWW^ 
excellence, and censure from miscarriage. 

It may indeed happen that kno\¥ledge aiidTirii|H 
remain too long congealed by this frigorific po^P 
as the principles of vegetation are sometimes M* 
structea by lingering frosts. He that enters Mv^ 
into a public station, though v?ith all the abSfitep 
requisite to the discharge of his duty, will finlUl 
powers at first impeded by a timidity which he Ul^ 
self knows to be vicious, and must struggle kM| 
against dejection and reluctance, before he obU' 
the full command of his own attention, and adds 
gracefulness of ease to the dignity of merit. 

For this disease of the mind I know not whete 
any remedies of much efiicacy can be found. 1^ 
advise a man unaccustomed to the eyes of ms*^^ 
tudes to mount a tribunal without perturbatioa i 
tell him whose life has passed in the shades of 
temptation, that he must not be disconcerted or per- 
plexed in receiving and returning the complinMi 
of a splendid assembly, is to advise an inhamtuit 
Brasil or Sumatra not to shiver at an English wi 
ter, or him who has always lived upon a plain 
look from a precipice without emotion. It is to soj 
pose custom instantaneously controlable by reasoSi 
and to endeavour to communicate by precepts 
which only time and habit can bestow. 

He that hopes by philosophy and contempli 
alone to fortity himself against that awe which 
at their first appearance on the stage of life, i 
feel from the spectators, will, at the hour of m 
be mocked by nis resolution ; and I doubt w! 
the preservatives which Plato relates Alcibiades 
have received from Socrates, when he was abont 
speak in public, proved sufficient to secure him 
the powerful fascination. 

I et, as the effects of time may by art and indi 
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be accelerated or retarded, it cannot be impro- 
' to consider how this troublesome instinct may 
opposed when it exceeds its just proportion, and 
^tead of repressing petulance and temerity, si- 
tees eloquence and debilitates force ; since, though 
cannot be hoped that anxiety should be immedi- 
ily dissipated, it may be at least somewhat abated ; 
d the passions will operate with less violence, 
len reason rises against them, than while she 
her slumbers in neutrality, or, mistaking her in- 
est, lends them her assistance. 
No cause more frequently produces bashfulness 
m too high an opinion of our own importance. 
3 that imagines an assembly filled with his merit, 
iting with expectation, and hushed with atten- 
Q, easily terrifies himself with the dread of dis- 
pointing them, and strains his imagination in 
rsuit of something that may vindicate the vera- 
y of fame, and show that his reputation was not 
med by chance. He considers that what he shall 
J or do will never be forgotten, that renown or 
iamy are suspended upon every syllable, and that 
thing ought to fall from him which will not bear 
3 test of time. Under such solicitude, who can 
>ader that the mind is overwhelmed, and by strug- 
og with attempts above her strength, quickly 
tks into languisoment and despondency ? 
The most useful medicines are often unpleasing to 
3 taste. Those who are oppressed by their own 
mutation will perhaps not be comforted by hear- 
l that their cares are unnecessary. But the truth 
that no man is much regarded by the rest of the 
)rld« He that considers how little he dwells upon 
3 condition of others will learn how little the at- 
ition of others is attracted by himself. While 
I see multitudes passing before us, of whom per- 
ps not oue appears to deserve our notice or excite 
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our sympathy, we should remember, that we 
wise are lost in the same throng, that the eye 
happens to glance upon us is turned in a momentoi.! 
him that follows us, and that the utmost which ^ 
can reasonably hope or fear, is to fill a vacant 
with prattle and be forgotten. 
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Inter se convenit ursis. Jut. 



Beasts of each kind their fellows spare; 
Bear lives in amity with bear. 



" The world," says Locke, *' has people of aB 
sorts.'' As, in the general hurry produced by tke 
superfluities of some and necessities of others, do 
man needs to stand still for want of employmeDt; 
so in the innumerable gradations of ability, and end- 
less varieties of study and inclination, no employ- 
ment can be vacant for want of a man qualified to 
discharge it. 

Such is probably the natural state of the universe, 
but it is so much deformed by interest and passion 
that the benefit of this adaptation of men to things 
is not always perceived. The folly or indigence of 
those who set their services to sale inclines them to 
boast of qualifications which they do uot possess, 
and attempt business which they do not understand; 
and they who have the power of assigning to others 
the tasK of life are seldom honest or seldom happy 
in their nominations. Patrons are corrupted by 
avarice, cheated by credulity, or overpowered by 
resistless solicitation. They are sometimes too 
strongly influenced by honest prejudices of frieiidf 
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p, or the prevalence of virtuous compassion. — 
r, whatever cool reason may direct, it is not easy 

a man of tender and scrupulous goodness to 
uiiook the immediate effect of his own action s, 

turning his eyes upon remoter consequences, 
I to do that which must give present pain, for 
sake of obviating evil yet unfelt, or securing ad* 
itage in time to come. What is distant is in it- 
:* obscure, and, when we have no wish to see it» 
ily escapes our notice, or takes such a form as 
ire or imagination bestows upon it. 
Ivery man might, for the same reason, in the 
Ititudes that swarm about him, find some kin- 
d mind with which he could unite in confidence 
. friendship ; yet we see many straggling single 
ut the world, unhappy for want of an associate, 
. pining with the necessity of confining their sen- 
ents to their own bosoms, 
liis inconvenience arises in like manner from 
iggles of the will against the understanding. It 
lot often difficult to find a suitable companion, 
(Very man would be content with such as he is 
iified to please. But if vanity tempts him to 
lake his rank, and post himself among those 
h whom no common interest or mutual pleasure 

ever unite him, he must always live in a state 
msocial separation, without tenderness and with- 

trust. 

[liere> are many natures which can never ap- 
ach within a certain distance, and which, when 
' irregular motive impels them towards contact, 
m to start back from each other by some invin- 
le repulsion. There are others which immedi- 
ly conere whenever they come into the reach of 
tual attraction, and, wim very little formality of 
paration^ mingle intimately as soon as they meet, 
ery man, whom either business or curiosity has 

L2 
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&£ OTZ? iu.1^ vuc v^^-j. «iD recollect m 
It z.otLiMzr^^ ud ^clju, whidi have fon 
i^feHBtKir^:^ i^a koB wii&kMX ike ■teffT eatioD of 
j:uh^iuiaz z «i: £:«f oi<isktt3> to <«j«it soae and av 
cdbfj^. woica ^ cvaai i^sditc* «o re&soo for the] 
z-iDtiuui^ *:c lAOti iaLc^tioic t«} ;beTioleiiceofUs{ 
si»3iL»: c€ ndaasjcit aai icccd awiawuneoosly iq 
hi& ainiL jni wkic& bo arsvaMsts or persoii 

Aiaa^ ^idis^ win v^on ume mod ioteicoi 

^v« Bkkir v» usBfair.. ve fied ow affectioDS 

¥'jkae%i IB «£ife:«ac pcofonios^ witlioat much ie( 

w Mcc^ «r HCc^ltfKSB&l iKiiK. ETerr man kn 

^"Vie «k:«a W eaasjc isdiice himself to ti 

ilbc«^ W k&$ Bt> leasoa to <«s|>ect that they w 

lw«c;kv LkJL: ^:si& ta whom he cannot comp 

ilio^^h W aeT«r obtsiErnEd them to want con 

s^v'm ; ^06« in vi»o$«^ pc^sence he never c« 

c^T, thiMch excited by inTitaSions to mirth 

jireiedom; and those from whom he cannot be 

test to receire instmciiou, thoogh they oevc 

solted his ignofance by contempt or ostentatioi 

That much r^ard is to be had to those insi 
of kiodne«s and dislike, or that reason si 
blindly follow them, I am far from intending i 
culcate. It is very certain that by indulges 
may give them strength which they have not 
nature, and almost every example of ingral 
and treachery proves that, by obeying then 
may commit our happiness to those who are 
unworthy of so great a trust But it may de 
to be remarked, that since few contend much 
their inclination, it is generally vain to solic 
good will of those whom we perceive thus inv 
tarily alienated from us ; neither knowledge no 
tue will reconcile antipathy ; and though oifi< 
uess may for u time be admitted, and diligeuc 
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plauded, they will at last be dismissed with cold- 
■^^sa or discouraged by neglect. 

Some have indeed an occult power of stealing 
I'pon the affections, of exciting universal benevo- 
'^nce, and disposing every heart to fondness and 
^^endship. But this is a felicity granted only to 
^e favourites of nature. The greater part of man- 
^nd find a different reception from different dispo- 
sitions ; they sometimes obtain unexpected caresses 
'^tt>m those whom they never flattered with uncommon 
f^gard, and sometimes exhaust all their arts of pleas- 
ing without effect. To these it is necessary to look 
^und, and attempt every breast in which they find 
>irtue sufficient for the foundation of friendship ; to 
suiter into the erowd, and try whom chance will 
offer to their notice, till they fix on some temper 
congenial to their own, as the magnet rolled in the 
dust collects the fragments of its kindred metal from 
a thousand particles of other substances. 

Every man must have remarked the facility with 
which the kindness of others, is sometimes gained 
by those to whom he never could have imparted his 
own. We are by our occupations, education, and 
habits of life, divided almost into different species, 
which regard one another for the most part with 
scorn and malignity. Each of these classes of the 
human race has desires, fears and conversation, 
vexations and merriment, peculiar to itself; cares 
which another cannot feel ; pleasures which he can- 
not partake ; and modes of expressing every sensa- 
tion, which he cannot understand. That frolic 
which shakes one man with laughter will convulse 
another with indignation : the strain of jocularity 
which in one place obtains treats and patronage, 
would in another be heard with indifference, and in 
a third with abhorrence. 

To raise esteem we must benefit others, to pro- 
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cure love we must please them. Aristotle observes 
that old meu do not readily form friendships, be-'] 
cause they are not easily susceptible of pleasure. '{ 
He that can contribute to the hilarity of the vacait, 
hour, or partake with equal gust the favonriti^ 
amusements, he whose mind is employed on tlw;' 
same objects, and who therefore never harasses Al' 
understanding with unaccustomed ideas, will bt'! 
welcomed widi ardour and left with regret, 
he destroys those recommendations by faults wW,! 
which peace and security cannot consist. 

It were happy if, in forming friendships, virtue 
could concur with pleasure ; but the greatest pait 
of human gratifications approach so nearly to vice 
that few who make the delight of others theur mk'^ 
of conduct can avoid disingenuous compliances; 
yet certainly he that suffers himself to be driven or' 
allured from virtue, mistakes his own interest, mdt^ 
he gains succour by means, for which his friend, if 
ever he becomes wise, must scorn him, and fat 
which at last he must scorn himself. 
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Otjj yap <pvXK(t)v ysvirj^ roiijSe KaC AvSptav. Hom. 

Frail the leaves that quiver on the sprays, 
Like them inan flourishes, like them decays. 



(C 



''TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

You have formerly observed that curiosity ofto 



terminates in barren knowledge, and that the mind 
is prompted to study and inquiry rather by tbeflfr] 
i3asiness of ignorance than the hope of profit. No* 
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be of less importaace to any present in- 

the fortune of those who have been long 
grave, and from whom nothing now can 
r feared. Yet to rouse the zeal of a true 
little more is necessary than to mention 
tich mankind have conspired to forget; 
ike his way to remote scenes of action 
bscurity and contradiction, as Tully 
idst bushes and brambles the tovdb of 
s. 

lot easy to dicover how it concerns him 
3 the produce, or receives the rent of an 
:now through what families the land has 
is registered in the Conqueror's survey 
issor, how often it has been forfeited by 

how often sold by prodigality. The 
n^ealth of the present inhabitants of a 
Qnot be much increased by an inquiry 
imes of those barbarians who destroyed 
r twenty centuries ago, in contests for 
of woods or convenience of pasturage, 
that no man can be at rest in the enjoy- 
lew purchase till he has learned the his- 
grounds from the ancient inhabitants of 
and that no nation omits to record the 
leir ancestors; however bloody, savage, 
us. 
[ne disposition, as different opportunities 

discovers itself in great or little things. 
lys thought it unworthy of a wise man to 
otal inactivity, only because he happens 

employment equal to his ambition or 
s therefore my custom to apply my at- 
le objects before me, and as I cannot 
lace wholly unworthy of notice that af- 
itation to a man of letters, I have col- 




I 

inline 4£ as- laestHic zj^vumaea^; tke pima 
iie. K tar <sirBiiKf« idi liMi ■fc' i i ,. by has n 
mL ise sniiky ausiiixciLJis^ iibidk kcser U 

*^ W^bai I 2j1)II libfo^tHiiHi st lodgings 
^nfv Aiui 3z»f . uoz ^miE i«:9iE^ 1 wa^ sot : 
irr Cfe^ b:*^;i!:s :a Sftf ir«c io«3c had sdpi 
^3i£^ TS^^sc r^xms 'satzoLd JtfX be occupied 
^aarle. I tihx r^riJjiT ^^rcmsed to give 
2feuc« to ker ICksilj, ubd scok dispatched 



2feuc« to WES KKSnj, JA^ scoK dispatcbec 

OB the BSSXl tclBSw 

" I had not skpc Esaay ai^ts id my i 
mtaX hdbre I be^^an to oqiiire alter 1113^ 
sois, vad iomnd my Iiadbdy, whose ima 
dlled chicij with her owa a&irs, Tery rei 
me iafiormaokiD. 



I ■ 



** Cmio^tyy like all other desires, pra 
as well as pleasure. Before she began 
live, I had heated my head with expe< 
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jt out, and was forced to make a precipitate 
at from this quarter of the tow u. 
The next was a young woman newly arrived 
the country, who lived for five weeks with 
: regularity, and became, by frequent treats, 
much the favourite of the family, but at last 
ved visits so frequently from a cousin in Cheap- 
that she brought the reputation of the house 
danger, and was therefore dismissed with good 
ce. 

The room then stood empty for a fortnight ; my 
lady began to think that she had judged hardly, 
often wished for such another lodger. At last 
derly man of grave aspect read the bill, and 
ained for the room at the very first price that 
asked. He lived in close retirement, seldom 
I; out till evening, and then returned early, some- 
s cheerful, and at other times dejected. It was 
urkable, that whatever he purchased, he never 
small money in his pocket, and though cool and 
derate on other occasions, was always vehement 
stormy till he received his change. He paid 
rent with great exactness, and seldom failed 
> a week to requite my landlady's civility with a 
»er. At last, such is the fate of human felicity, 
louse was alarmed at midnight by the constable, 
demanded to search the garrets. My landlady 
ring him that be had mistaken the door, con- 
ed him up stairs, where be found the tools of a 
er ; but the tenant had crawled along the roof 
n empty house, and escaped ; much to the joy 
ly landlady, who declares him a very honest 
, and wonders why any body should beiianged 
naking money when such numbers are in want 
» She however confesses that she shall for the 
re always question the character of those who 
her garret without beating down the price. 
The bill was then placed again in the window. 
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and the poor woman was teased for seven wc 
by innumerable passengers, who obliged hef 
climb with them every hour up five stories, 
then disliked the prospect, batecl the noise of t[ 
lie street, thought the stairs narrow, objected t»j 
low ceiling, required the w^alls to be hung 
fresher paper, asked questions about the nei^l 
hood, could not think of living so far from theirt 
quaintance, wished the windows had looked to 
south rather than the west, told how the door i 
chimney might have been better disposed, \M 
half the price that she asked, or promised to 
her earnest the next day, and came no more. 
'' At last, a short meagre man, in a tai 
waistcoat, desired to see the garret, and wbei 
had stipulated for two long shelves, and a 
table, hired it at a low rate. When the affair 
completed, he looked round him with great satisfa 
tion, and repeated some words which the woi 
did not understand. In two days he brought 
great box of books, took possession of his n 
and lived very inoffensively, except that he 
queutly disturbed the inhabitants of the next 
by unseasonable noises. He was generally in 
at noon, but, from evening to midnight, he 
times talked aloud with great vehemence, soi 
times stamped as in a rage, sometimes threw doi 
his poker, then clattered his chairs, then sat dowt 
in deep thought, and again burst out into loud vod-j 
ferations; sometimes he would sigh as oppressed^ 
with misery, and sometimes shake with convulsini 
laughter. When he encountered any of the familj 
he gave way or bowed, but rarely spoke, except 
that as he went up stairs he often repeated, 

Oc viripTara dutfiara vaui^ 

This habitant the aerial regions boast, 

hard words, to which his neighbours listened sc 
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I that tbey learned them without understand^ 
hem. Wnat was his employment she did not 
ure to ask him, but at last heard a printer's 
inquire for the author. 

My landlady was very often advised to beware 
lis strange man, who, though he was quiet for 
present, might perhaps become outrageous in 
Dot months; but as she was punctually paid, 
could not find any sufficient reason for dismiss- 
lim, till one night he convinced her, by setting 
to his curtains, that it was not safe to have an 
or for her inmate. 

She had then, for six weeks, a succession of 
Dts, who left her house on Saturday, and, in- 
i of paying their rent stormed at their landlady. 
last she took in two sisters, one of whom had 
it her little fortune in procuring remedies for a 
sring disease, and was now supported and at- 
ed by the other : she climbed with difficulty to 
apartment, where she languished eight weeks 
out impatience or lamentation, except for the 
inse and fatigue which her sister suffered, and 
calmly and contentedly expired. The sister 
wed her to the grave, paid the few debts which 
had contracted, wiped away the tears of useless 
)w, and, returning to the business of common 
resigned to me the vacant habitation. 
Such, Mr. Rambler, are the changes which 
f happened in the narrow space where my pre- 
fortune has fixed my residence. So true it is 
amusement and instruction are always at hand 
hose who have skill and willingness to find 
; and so just is the observation of Juvenal, 
a single house will show whatever is done or 
red in the world. 

" I am, sir, Ac." 

L. III. M 
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No. 162. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1711 

Orbus 05, et locuoUsy et Bruio coruule nattiSf 

Ease tibi veras credis amidiias ? 

Sunt verts; aed quas Juvenis^ qua» pauper kaMat^ i 

Quia iohua eat, mortem tile iuam, jj 

What old, and rich, and cbildleas too, -i 

And yet believe your friends are trne ? ., 

Truth might perhaps to those belong, ' 

To those who loved you poor and yoang ; 
But, trust me, for the new you have, 
They'll love you dearly— in your gra?e. F. LfMt 

One of the complaints uttered by Milton's SsMi 
in the an^ish of blindness is, that he shall paail 
life under the direction of others ; that he etfl 
regulate his conduct by his own knowledge, I 
must lie at the mercy of those who undertaki' 
guide him. 

There is no state more contrary to the digaitf 
wisdom than perpetual and unlimited dependaii 
in which the understanding lies useless, and evi 
motion is received from external impulse. Reiil 
is the great distinction of human nature, theftol 
by which we approach the same degree of assed 
tion with celestial intelligences ; but as the eiel 
lence of every power appears only in its operatici 
not to have reason, anclto have it useless audi 
employed is nearly the same. 

Such is the weakness of man that the essenor 
things is seldom so much regarded as exteroaiH 
accidental appendages. A small variation of trifi 
circumstances, a slight change of form by an arb 
cial dress, or a casual difference of appearance] 
a new light and situation, will conciliate affecti 
or excite abhorrence, and determine us to pursue 
to avoid. Every man considers a necessity of co 
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with any will but his own as the lowest 
'ignominy and meanness ; few are so far lost 
ardice or negligence as not to rouse at the 
suit of tyranny, and exert all their force 

him who usurps their property or invades 
ivilege of speech or action. Vet we see 
hose who never wanted spirit to repel en- 
ment or oppose violence, at last, by a gradual 
ion of vigilance, delivering up, without capi- 
I, the fortress which they defended against 
, and laying down unbidden the weapons, 
they grasped the harder for every attempt to 
them from their hands. Men eminent for 
nd wisdom often resign themselves to volun- 
pillage, and suffer their lives to be modeled 
Mous ignorance, and their choice to be regu- 
y presumptuous stupidity. 

unresisting acquiescence in the determina- 
others, may be the consequence of applica- 
aome study remote from the beaten track of 
>me employment which does not allow leisure 
ficient inspection of those petty affairs by 
nature has decreed a great part of our dura- 
be filled. To a mind thus withdrawn from 
>n objects it is more elegible to repose on the 
ce of another than to be exposed every mo- 
> slight interruptions. The submission which 
onfidence requires is paid without pain, be- 
lt imphes no confession of inferiority. The 
ss from which we withdraw our cognisance is 
)ve our abilities, but below our notice. We 
our pride with the effect of our influence 
eakly exerted, and fancy ourselves placed in 
et orb, from which we regulate subordinate 

by a slight and distant superintendance. 
bat^ver vanity or abstraction may suggest, 
a can safely do that by others which might 
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be done by himself; he that indulges negUmi 
will quickly become ignoraut of his own affiddi; 
and he that trusts without reserve will at last M 
deceived. 

It is, however, impossible but that^ as the attflf 
tion tends strongly towards one thing, it mustiefij 
from another; ana he that omits the care of dotfl 
tic business, because he is engrossed by inqoiiiailil 
more importance to mankind, has at least aie Ml 
of suffennff in a good cause. But there are wM 
who can plead no such extenuation of their fM 
who shake off the burden of their station, not III 
they may soar with less incumbrance to the hxi(jH^ 
of knowledge or virtue, but that they may loiter I 
ease and sleep in quiet ; and who select for fiieiA 
ship and confidence not the faithful and the virtM 
but the soft, the civil, and the compliant. 

This openness to tiattery is the common disgiiii 
of declining life. When men feel weakness it' 
creasing on them they naturally desire to restta 
the struggles of contradiction, the fatigue of reuoi- 
ing, the anxiety of circumspection ; when they m 
hourly tormented with pains and diseases, they ju* 
unabfe to bear any new disturbance, and confUhr 
all opposition as an addition to misery, of wini, 
they feel already more than they can patient^<^ 
dure. Thus desirous of peace, and thus fearM' 
pain, the old man seldom inquires after anjoAv 
qualities in those whom he caresses than quickuft 
in conjecturing his desires, activity in supplying » 
wants, dexterity in intercepting complamts bS» 
they approach near enough to disturb him, flexibtBlf 
to his present humour, submission to hasty pet*" 
lance, and attention to wearisome narrations. 1) 
these arts alone many have been able to defeat tfc» 
claims of kindred and of merit, and to enrich the** 
selves with presents and legacies. 
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Thrasybulus inherited a large fortune, and aug- 
3iited it by the revenues of several lucrative em- 
oymeots, which he discharged with honour and 
iZterity. He was at last wise enough to consider 
at life should not be devoted wholly to accumu- 
kion» aad therefore, retiring to his estate, applied 
piself to the education of his children, and the 
iltivation of domestic happiness. 

He passed several years in this pleasing amuse- 
cut, and he saw his care amply recompensed ; his 
iHghters were celebrated for modesty and elegance, 
id his sons for learning, prudence, and spirit. In 
Be the eagerness with which the neighbouring 
SQtlemen courted his alliance obliged him to resign 
is daughters to other families; the vivacity and 
iiriosity of his sons hurried them out of rural pri- 
acy into the open world, from whence they had 
ot soon an inclinotion to return. This, however, 
e had always hoped ; he pleased himself with the 
access of lus schemes, and felt no inconvenience 
'om solitude till an apo'plexy deprived him of his 
^ife, 

Thrasybulus had now no companion; and the 
tikladies of increasing years having taken from him 
|ttch of the power of procuring amusement for 
U&self, he thought it necessary to procure some 
forior friend who might ease him of his economical 
^ticitudes, and divert him by cheerful conversation. 
U these qualities he soon recollected in Vafer, a 
erk in one of the offices over which he had for- 
5tly presided. Vafer was invited to visit his old 
ttron, and being by his station acquainted with 
B present modes of life, and by constant practice 
Xterous in business, entertained him with so many 
^velties, and so readily disentangled his affairs, 
it he was desired to resign his clerkship, and ac- 
pt a liberal salary in the house of Thrasybulus. 

M 2 
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Vafer, having always lived in a state of depead- 
ence, was well versed in the arts by which niTOff 
is obtained y and could without repugnance or hea* 
tation accommodate himself to every caprice, and 
echo every opinion. He never doubted but to be 
convinced, nor attempted opposition but to flatter 
Thrasybulus with pleasure of a victory. By thk 
practice he found his way into his patron's neait, 
and having first made himself agreeable, soon b^ 
came important. His insidious diligence, bywhiok 
the laziness of age was gratified, engrossed (hi 
management of affairs ; and his petty offices d 
civility and occasional intercessions persuaded di 
tenants to consider him as their friend and beneiM'' 
tor, and to entreat his enforcement of their repreiM* 
tations of hard years, and his countenance toftt^ 
tion for abatement of rent. 

Thrasybulus had now banqueted on flattery tfl 
he coula no longer bear the harshness of remoi* 
strance, or the insipidity of truth. All contraiiif 
to his own opinion shocked him like a violatioa i 
some natural right,' and all recommendation of Im 
affairs to his own inspection was dreaded by bin tf 
a summons to torture. His children were alarmel 
by the sudden riches of Vafer, but their compkuats 
were heard by their father with impatience, as tbe 
result of a conspiracy against his quiet, and a deiigi 
to condemn him, for their own advantage, to grort 
out his last hours in perplexity and drudgery. Thi 
daughters retired with tears in their eyes, butthi 
son continued his importunities till he found \k 
inheritance hazarded by his obstinacy. Vafif 
triumphed over all their efforts, and continuing to 
confirm himself in authority, at the death of fail 
master, purchased an estate, and bade defiance i» 
inquiry and justice. 
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tperba pati fastidia^ spemque caducam 

ice ; vioe tibiy nam moriere tibi, SiCNECA. 

( no patron's insolence ; rely 

frail hopes, in freedom live and die. 

_ F. Lewis. 

the cruelties exercised by wealth and 
>n indigence and dependence is more mis- 
in its consequences, or more frequently 
with wanton negligence, than the encou- 

of expectations which are never to be 
and the elation and depression of the 
needless vicissitudes of hope and disap- 

[nan is rich or poor according to the pro- 
etween his desires and enjoyments; any 
int of wishes is therefore equally destruc- 
ppiness with the diminution of possession, 
bat teaches another to long for what he 
11 obtain is no less an enemy to his quiet 

had robbed him of part of his patrimony, 
presentations thus refined exhibit no ade- 
a of the guilt of pretended friendship ; of 
)y which followers are attracted only to 
the retinue of pomp, and swell the shout of 
^, and to be dismissed with contempt and 
, when their leader has succeeded or mis- 
vhen he is sick of show, and weary of 
^hile a man, infatuated with the promises 
ess, wastes his hours and days in attend- 

solicitation, the honest opportunities of 
^ his condition pass by without his notice ; 
ts to cultivate his own barren soil, because 
s every moment to be placed in regions of 
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spontaDeous fertility, and is seldom roused 
his delusion but by the gripe of distress, whii 
cannot resist, and the sense of evils which cf 
be remedied. 

The punishiOent of Tantalus in the infema 
gions anfords a just image of hungry servility, 
tered with the approach of advantage, doome 
lose it before it comes into his reach, always w 
a few days of felicity, and always sinking bac 
his former wants. 

Kcu fttv TavToXov ii(Ttidov xoXeir* oXye* txovra 
Erao/ ev Xcftvi;, rj dt 'irpoiTiirKaZi yevcuii* 
SrEvro de ^iV^ooiv* nu€iv S' ovk cixev i\i<rBau 
OtrtrciKi yao icvif/M o yepu)v ttuhv fuveojivtav, 
Toaaax vooip axoKitnctr ava(ipox9ev* auifn dv irocn 
VauL fieXaiva (pavtffKf KaraHirivatJKi de iaifnav* 
AtvSpia ^ vyf/iTTirtiXa KaraxprjOiv ^ee Kctpirov, 
'Oxvai Kai pouze, Kai firiXtai oKyaoKopirou 
Svffot re yXviccpai, km iKauu TfiXtOwatrcu, 
T(i)y OTTOT lOvffH ytpiifv ctti x^P^ fiatraoBoi 
TcLQ ^ avefiog piTrravice won ve^ea OKioivra, 

• 

" I saw,** says Homer's Ulysses, " the se 
punishment of Tantalus. In a lake, whose wi 
approached to his lips, he stood burning with til 
without the power to drink. Whenever he iocl 
his head to the stream, some deity commamk 
to be dry, and the dark earth appeared at his 
Around him lofty trees spread! their fruits to vi 
the pear, the pome^anate, and the green olive, 
the luscious ng quivered before him, which, w 
ever he extended his hands to seize them, y 
snatched by the winds into clouds and obscurit 

This image of misery was perhaps originally 
gested to some poet by the conduct of his [MD 
by the daily contemplation of splendour wfaic 
never must partake, by fruitless attempts to c 
at interdictea happiness, and by the sudden en 
cence of his reward, when h^ thought his lal 
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most at an end. To groan with poverty, when all 
>out him was opulence, riot, and superfluity, and 
find the favours which he had long been encou- 
kged to hope, and had long endeavoured to de- 
srve, squandered, at last, on nameless ignorance, 
as to thirst with water flowing before them, and 
» see the fruits to which his hunger was hastening 
sattered by the wind. Nor can my correspon- 
eat, whatever he may have sufiered, express with 
tore justness or force the vexations of depen- 
eoce. 

•* TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

I AM one of those mortals who have been courted 
nd envie4 as the favourites of the great. Having 
^ten gained the prize of composition at the univer- 
fy* I began to hope that I should obtain the same 
stinction in every other place, and determined to 
fsake the profession to which I was destined by 
y parents, and in which the interest of my family 
ould have procured me a very advantageous settle- 
cut. The pride of wit fluttered in my heart, and 
ben I prepared to leave the college, nothing en- 
>%d my imagination but honours, caresses, and re- 
^ds, riches without labour, and luxury without 
^pense. 

** I however delayed my departure for a time, to 
Ush the performance by which I was to draw the 
'St notice of mankind upon me. When it was com- 
Qted, I hurried to London, and considered every 
^ment that passed before its publication as lost in 
kind of neutral existence, and cut off from the gol- 
^H hours of happiness and fame. The piece was 

last printed and disseminated by a rapid sale ; 
Pandered from one place of concourse to another, 
^ted from morning to ni^ht on the repetition of 
y own praises, and enjoyed the various conjectures 
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of critics y the mistaken candour of my friends, ani 
the impotent malice of my enemies. Some had redj 
the manuscript, and rectified its inaccuracies ; othi^ 
had seen it in a state so imperfect that they coill 
not forbear to wonder at its present excellenoe; 
some had conversed with the author at the ooibi* 
house ; and others gave hints that they had lent M- 
money. 

" I knew that no performance is so favounii|| 
read as that of a writer who suppresses his ntM||| 
and therefore resolved to remain concealed till thodi 
by whom literary reputation is established had givfl 
their suffrages too publicly to retract them, il 
length my bookseller informed me that Aurantiuii 
the standing patron of merit, had sent inquiries ate 
me, and invited me to his acquaintance. 

''The time which I had long expected was Mff 
arrived. I went to Aumntius with a beating beaitj 
for I looked upon our interview as the critical p^ 
ment of my destiny. I was received with civilitia^i 
which my academic rudeness made me unable # 
repay ; but when I had recovered from my coA 
sion, I prosecuted the conversation with such lif^ 
liness and propriety that I confirmed my new frMJ 
in his esteem of my abilities, and was dismiiMi 
with the utmost ardour of profession and raptoH 
of fondness. 

'' I was soon summoned to dine with Aurantn^ 
who had assembled the most judicious of his frieii 
to partake of the entertainment. Again I exert^ 
my powers of sentiment and expression, and agik 
found every eye sparkling with delight, and eftfj 
tongue silent with attention. I now became famiSii 
at the table of Aurantius, but could never, in ^ 
most private or jocund hours, obtain more from hi* 
than general declarations of esteem, or endearmfti'* 
of tenderness, which included no particular pronusfi 
and therefore conferred no claim. This frigid re* 
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rve some\irhat*^ disgusted me, and when he com- 
ained of three days' absence, I took care to inform 
m with how much importunity of kindness I had 
3en detained by his rival PoUio. 

" Aurantius now considered his honour as endan- 
3red by the desertion of a wit, and lest I should 
ive an inclination to wander, told me that I could 
arer find a friend more constant or zealous than 
Lmself; that indeed he had made no promises, be> 
ftuge he hoped to surprise me with advancement, 
ut had been silently promoting my interest, and 
lould continue his good offices, unless he found the 
iiMness of others more desired. 

"If you, Mr. Rambler, have ever ventured your 
bilosophy within the attraction of greatness, you 
now the force of such language introduced with a 
mile of gracious tenderness, and impressed at the 
onclusion with an air of solemn sincerity. From 
lat instant I gave myself up wholly to Aurantius, 
Bd as he immediately resumed his former gaiety, 
xpected every moment a summons to some employ- 
^nt of dignity and profit. One month succeeded 
pother, and in defiance of appearances I still fan- 
led ipyself nearer to my wishes, and continued to 
>%am of success, and wake to disappointment. At 
^t the failure of my little fortune compelled me to 
'^ate the finery which I hitherto thought necessary 
' the company with whom I associated, and the 
^k to which I should be raised. Aurantius, from 
Q moment in which he discovered my poverty, 
^sidered me as fully in his power, and afterwards 
^er permitted my attendance than invited it; 
Ought himself at liberty to refuse my visits when- 
^Qr he had other amusements within reach; and 
ten suffered me to wait, without pretending any 
-Cessary business. When I was admitted to his 
ble, if any man of equal rank to his own was pre- 
*it, he took occasion to mention my writings, and 
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commend my ingenuity, by which he intended tt 
apologize for the confusion^ of distinctions^ andlil 
improper assortment of his company ; and oibi 
called upon me to entertain his friends with my m 
ductions, as a sportsman delights the squires othii 
neighbourhood with the curvets of his horse, or tlu 
obedience of his spaniels. 

''To complete my mortification, it was his prae^ 
tise to impose tasks upon me, by requiring mew 
write upon such subjects as he thought susceptM 
of ornament and illustration. With these extorM 
performances he was little satisfied, because M 
rarely found in them the ideas which his own inurf 
nation suggested, and which he therefore tfafopl 
more natural than mine. ^1 

" When the pale of ceremony is broken, mdeiA' 
and insult soon enter the breach. He now ibiMi 
that he might safely harass me with vexatioB; 
he had fixed the shackles of patronage upon me, 
that I could neither resist him nor escape. At 1 
in the eighth year of my servitude, when theclaiMi' 
of creditors was vehement, and my necessity kDafff 
to be extreme, he offered me a small office, W 
hinted his expectation that I should marry a yoffl 
woman with whom he had been acquainted. ^ 

" I was not so far depressed by my calamitieiv 
to comply with his proposal; but knowing M 
complaints and expostulations would but gramyV 
insolence, I turned away with that contempt wM 
which I shall never want spirit to treat the wreW 
who can outgo the ffuilt of a robber without v 
temptation of his proht, and who lures the credaloi' 
and thoughtless to maintain the show of his \fi^ 
and the mirth of his table, at the expense of hoDo4 
happiness, and life. 

*' I am, Sir, &c. 

"LlBERALM." 
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Vitiumf Gaure, Catonis habes Mart. 

urus pretends to Cato's fame ; 

id proves by Cato's vice, his claim. 



CTION is SO pleasing to the pride of man 
reat part of the pain and pleasure of life 
om the gratification or disappointment of 
sant wish for superiority, from the success 
Triage of secret competitions, from victories 
;ats, of which, though they appear to us of 
iportance, in reality none are conscious ex- 
selves. 

)rtionate to the prevalence of this love of 
the variety of means by which its attain- 
attempted. Every man, however hopeless 
iusions may appear to all but himself, has 
3Ject by whicn he hopes to rise to reputa- 
me art by which he imagines that the notice 
orld will be attracted ; some quality, good 
which discriminates him from the common 
mortals, and by which others may be per- 
jo love, or compelled to fear him. The as- 
honour, however steep, never appear inac- 
; he that despairs to scale the precipices by 
arning and valour have conducted their fa- 
, discovers some by-path, or easier acclivity, 
hough it cannot bring him to the summit, 
enable him to overlook those with whom he 
ontending for eminence ; and we seldom re- 
ore to the happiness of the present hour 
surpass him that stands next before us. 
e greater part of humankind speak and act 
by imitation, most of those who aspire to 
[II. N 
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honour and applause propose to themselves 
example which serves as the model of their coi 
and the limit of their hopes. Almost every mai,-j 
closely examined, will be found to have eol 
himself under some leader whom he expects to 
duct him to renown ; to have some hero or 
living or dead, in his view, whose character lie< 
deavours to assume, and whose performancef Ittl 
hours to equal. 

When the original is well chosen and ju< 
copied, the imitator often arrives at excellence ^ 
he could never have attained without directiop; 
few are formed with abilities to discover new 
bilities of excellence, and to distinguish 
by means never tried before. 

But folly and idleness often contrive to 
pride at a cheaper rate: not the qualities whicki 
most illustrious, but those which are of eaoeit^l 
tainments, are selected for imitation; and the if 
noiirs and rewards which public gratitudehasiw 
to the benefactors of mankind are expecteal) 
wretches who can only imitate them in their firt 
and defects, or adopt some petty singularitieifl 
which those from whom they are borrowed ^ 
secretly ashamed. '' 

No man rises to such a height as to become Ofli 
spicuous, but he is on one side censured by u*^ 
cerning malice, which reproaches him for hii ^ 
actions, and slanders his apparent and incontesbw 
excellences ; and idolized on the other bv igno^ 
admiration, which exalts his faults and tollies i^ 
virtues. It may be observed, that he by whose* 
timacy his acquaintances imagine themselves iip^ 
fied, generally difibses among them his miea ^ 
his habits; and indeed without more vigilance tv 
is generally applied to the regulation of the mioo^ 
parts of behaviour, it is not easy, when we cottVtt* 
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1 with one whose general character excites our 
ration, to escape all contagion of his peculiari- 
even when we do not deliberately think them 
by of our notice, and when they would have 
ed laughter or disgust had they not been pro- 
d by their alliance to nobler qualities, and ac- 
italfy consorted with knowledge or with virtue, 
le faults of a man loved or honoured sometimes 

secretly and imperceptibly upon the wise and 
ous, but by injudicious fondness or thoughtless 
J are adopted with design. There is scarce 
tailing of mind or body, any error of opinion or 
ivity of practice, which, instead of producing 
le and discontent, its natural effects, has not at 
ime or other gladdened vanity with the hopes 
*aise, and been displayed with ostentatious in- 
y by those who sought kindred minds among 
irits or heroes, and could prove their relation 
by similitude of deformity. 

consequence of this perverse ambition, every 
; which reason condemns may be indulged and 
'ed. When a man is upbraided with his faults, 
ay indeed be pardoned if he endeavours to run 
lielter to some celebrated name : but it is not 
3 suffered that, from the retreats to which he 
from infamy, he should issue again with the 
dence of conquests, and call upon mankind for 
e. Yet we see men that waste their patrimony 
Kury, destroy their health with debauchery, and 
rate their minds with idleness, because there 

been some whom luxury never could sink into 
impt, nor idleness hinder from the praise of 

IS. 

lis general inclination of mankind to copy cha- 
rs in the gross, and the force which the recom- 
lation of illustrious examples adds to the allure- 
s of vice, ought to be considered by all whose 
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character excludes them from the shades of secrei 
as incitements to scrupulous caution and uni?< 
purity of manners. iNo man, however easlayed 
his appetites, or hurried by his passions, can, 
he preserves his intellects unimpaired, please bimi 
with promoting the corruption of others. He w\ 
merit has enlarged his influence would surely 
to exert it for the benefit of mankind. Yet 
will be the effect of his reputation, while he m 
himself to indulge in any favourite fault, that 
who have no hope to reach his excellence will 
at his failings, and his virtues will be cited to ju 
the copiers of his vices. 

'It is particularly the duty of those who cons^ 
illustrious names to posterity, to take care lest 
readers be misled by ambiguous examples, 
writer may be justly condemned as an enemy, 
goodness, who suffers fondness or interest ta 
found right with wrong, or to shelter the faults 
even the wisest and the best have committed 
that ignominy which guilt ought always to 
and with which it should be more deeply sti^ 
when dignified by its neighbourhood to uncoi 
worth, since we shall be in danger of beholdiig 
without abhorrence, unless its turpitude be laiid opo^ 
and the eye secured from the deception of surroioi 
ing splendour. 
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lo. 165. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1751. 

, 'Hv vfOjC, (iKKa Trsvrjg ; vov yrjpiaVf irXovtriog iifu, 
*Q fWVOQ tK iravTiav oiKrpoQ ev afi(poT€ooig, 
'Og Tore aiv xpjjer^ai dvvafiriv, ottot ovSs ev uxvo, 
Nw o OTTorc ^pi}(rdat nrj dwafiaif tot* e^w. 

ANTIPHfLUS, 

Toung was I once and poor, now rich and old ; 
A harder case than mine was never told ; 
Bless'd with the power to use them — I had none $ 
Loaded with riches now, the power is gone. F. Lewis, 

" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

^ The writers who have undertaken the unpromising 
&sk of moderating desire exert all the power of 
heir eloquence, to show that happiness is not the 
ot of man, and have by many arguments and examr 
lies proved the instability of every condition by 
irhich envy or ambition are excited. They have set 
lefore our eyes all the calamities to which we are 
»posed from the frailty of nature, the influence of 
accident, or the stratagenis of malice; they have 
terrified greatness with conspiracies, and riches with 
fUDxieties, wit with criticism, and beauty with dis-? 
#ase. 

'' All the force of reason and all the charms of 
language are indeed necessary to support positions 
H'hich every man hears with a wish to confute them. 
Truth finds an easy entrance into the mind when 
she is introduced by desire, and attended by plea- 
sure; but when she intrudes uncalled, and, brings 
>nly fear and sorrow in her train, the passes of the 
Qtellect are barred against her by prejudice and 
>assion ; if she sometimes forces her way by the 
batteries of argument, she seldom long keeps pos- 

N2 
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session of her conquests, but is ejected by some ^ 
voured enemy, or at best obtains only a nonuBal 
sovereignty, without influence and without authorkjTi 

'' That lite is short we are all convinced, aodyk 
sufl'er not that conviction to repress our projects or 
limit our expectations ; that life is miseraole we il 
feel, and yet we believe that the time is near wki 
we shall feel it no longer. But to hope happnaf 
and immortality is equally vain. Our state may ii- 
deed be more or less imbittered as our duratioDiiU}' 
be more or less contracted ; yet the utmost felidty 
which we can ever attain will be little better thaDali^ 
viation of misery, and we shall always feel more pdi 
from our wants than pleasure from our enjoyments. 
The incident which 1 am going to relate will shot 
that, to destroy the effect of all our success, it is Kit 
necessary that any signal calamity should fall upoi 
us, that we should be harassed by implacable perse* 
cution, or excruciated by irremediable paios; tiM 
brightest hours of prosperity have their clouds, vA 
the stream of life, if it is not ruffled by obstructiou, 
will grow putrid by stagnation. 

'* My father, resolving not to imitate the folly of 
his ancestors, who had hitherto left the younger sons 
incumbrances on the eldest, destined me to a lucn- 
tive profession ; and I, being careful to lose no op^ 
portunity of improvement, was, at the usual timeii 
which young men enter the world, well qualified for 
the exercise of the business which I had chosen. 

" My eagerness to distinguish myself in public, 
and my impatience of the narrow scheme of life to 
which my indigence conhned me, did not suffer D* 
to continue long in the town where I was born. I 
went away as from a place of confinement, with i 
resolution to return no more, till I should be ablet» 
dazzle with my splendour those who now lookei 
upon me with contempt, or reward those who bad 
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id honours to my dawniog merit, and to show all 
lo had suffered me to glide by them unknown and 
fleeted, how much they mistook their interest in 
dtting to propitiate a genius like mine. 
'* Such were my intentions when I sallied forth 

the unknown world, in quest of riches and 
lours, which I expected to procure in a very short 
le; for what could withhold them from industry 

1 knowledge ? He that indulges hope will always 
disappointed. Reputation 1 very soon obtained ; 
t as merit is much more cheaply acknowledged 
n rewarded, I did not find myself yet enriched 
;>roportion to my celebrity. 

' I had however in time surmounted the obstacles 
which envy and competition obstruct the first 
impts of a new claimant, and saw my opponents 
i censurers tacitly confessing their despair of 
cess, by courting my friendship and yielaing to 

influence. They who once pursued me were 
r satisfied to escape from me; and they who had 
)re thought me presumptuous in hoping to over- 
e them had now their utmost wish, if they were 
mitted at no great distance quietly to follow me. 
' My wants were not madly multiplied as my ac- 
litions increased, and the time came at length, 
m I thought myself enabled to gratify all reason- 
i desires, and when, therefore, 1 resolved to en- 

that plenty and serenity which I had been 
erto labouring to procure, to enjoy them while I 
i yet neither crushed by age into infirmity, nor 
labituated to a particular manner of life as to be 
ualified for new studies or entertainments. 

I now quitted my profession, and to set myself 
)ice free from all importunities to resume it, 
nged my residence, and devoted the remaining 
; of my time to quiet and amusement. Amidst 
imerable projects of pleasure which restless 
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idleness iucited me to form, and of which mo 
when they came to the moment of execution, w( 
rejected for others of no longer continuance, soi 
accident revived in my imagination the pleasi 
ideas of my native place. It was now in my poi 
to visit those from whom I had been so long aose 
in such a manner as was consistent with my fon 
resolution, and I wondered how it could happen tl 
I had so long delayed my own happiness. 

*' Full of the admiration which 1 should exd 
and the homage which I should receive, I dren 
my servants in a more ostentatious livery, purcbii 
a magnificent chariot, and resolved to dazzle i 
inhabitants of the little town with an unexpMl 
blaze of greatness. 

''While the preparations that vanity required!) 
made for my departure, which, as workmen wiDi 
easily be hurried beyond their ordinary rate, 
thought very .tedious, I solaced my impatience f 
imagming the various censures that my appeam 
would produce, the hopes which some would I 
from my bounty, the terror which my power wo 
strike on others, the awkward respect with whic 
should be accosted by timorous officio usness, i 
the distant reverence with which others, less h 
liar to splendour and dignity, would be contented 

faze upon me. I deliberated a long time, whel 
should immediately descend to a level with 
former acquaintances, or make my condescen 
nkore grateful by a gentle transition from haughtii 
and reserve. At length I determined to forget « 
of my companions, till they discovered themsd 
by some indubitable token, and to receive the ( 
gratulations of others upon my good fortune i 
indifference, to show that I always expected !i 
I had now obtained. The acclamations of the pc 
lace I purposed to reward with six hogshead 
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Le, and a roasted ox, and then recommend to them 
B return to their work. 

"At last all the trappings of grandeur were fitted, 
■ttd 1 began the journey of triumph, which I could 
4ve wished to have ended in the same moment, 
*ii my horses felt none of their master's ardour, 
M 1 was shaken four days upon rugged roads. I 
Ben entered the town^ and having graciously let fall 
Ne glasses, that my person might be seen, passed 
|t)wly through the street. The noise of the wheels 
j^ught the inhabitants to their doors, but I could 
jH perceive that I was known by them. At last I 
PgEted, and my name, I suppose, was told by ray 
^("vants, for the barber stepped from the opposite 
^Use, and seized me by the hand with honest joy 
' his countenance, which, according to the rule 
[a.t I had prescribed to myself, I repressed with a 
>^id graciousness. The fellow, instead of sinking 
to dejection, turned away with contempt, and left 
^ to consider how the second salutation should be 
«ieived. The next friend was better treated, for 
^oon found that I must purchase by civility that 
^^ard which I had expected to enforce by inso- 
lace. 

.** There was yet no smoke of bonfires, no harmony 
?^ bells, no shout of crowds, nor riot of joy; the 
^siness of the day went forward as before; and 
^er having ordered a splendid supper, which no 
bBB came to partake, and which my chagrin hin- 
^red me from tasting, I went to bed, where the 

Pxation of disappointment overpowered the fatigue 
my journey and kept me from sleep. 
["I rose so much humbled by those mortifica- 
Bns as to inquire after the present state of the 
pwn, and found that I had been absent too long to 
K>t^n the triumph which had flattered my expecta- 
*^n. Of the friends whose complimen 
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pected/ some had long ago moved to distaDt 
Tinces, some had lost, in the maladies of ^t 
sense of another's prosperity, and some had 
ten our former intimacy amidst care and dii 
Of three whom I hud resolved to punish for' 
former offences by a longer continuance of m 
one wasy by his own industry, raised above - 
scorn, and two were sheltered from it in the 
All those whom I loved, feared, or hated, all 
envy or whose kindness I had hopes of 
plating with pleasure, were swept away, and 
place was filled by a new generation with 
views and other competitions ; and among 
proofs of the impotence of wealth, I found till 
conferred upon me very few distinctions in my 
tive place. 

'^ I am, sir, Sec. 

" Serotinu*.''^ 
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Semper eris pauper, ai pauper et JEmiliant : 
Dantur opis nuUi nunc, ni«t, divitibw. Mart. 

Once poor, my friend, still pour you must remain^ 
The rich alone have all the means of gaio. 

Edw. Cai 

No complaint has been more frequently re^ 
in all ages than that of the neglect of merit 
ciated with poverty, and the difficulty with wl 
valuable or pleasing qualities force themselves 
view, when they are obscured by indigence, 
has been long observed, that native beauty has 
power to charm without the ornaments which 
tune bestows, and that to want the favour of ot 
is ofteq sufficient to hinder us from obtaining it. 
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Tery day discovers that mankind ^re not yet 
ioced of their error, or that their conviction is 
out power to influence their conduct; for po- 
f stiii continues to produce contempt, and still 
ructs the claims of kindred and of virtue. The 
of wealth is elevated towards higher stations, 
seldom descends to examine the actions of those 

are placed below the level of its notice, and 

ID custant regions and lower situations are 
ogling with distress, or toiling for bread.-— 
>ng me multitudes overwhelmed with insuper- 

calamity, it is conmion to find those whom a 
little assistance would enable to support them- 
» with decency, and who yet cannot obtain 

near relations what they see hourly lavished 
itentation, luxury, or frolic, 
lere are natural reasons why poverty does not 
y conciliate affection. He that has been con- 
1 from his infancy to the conversation of the 
}st classes of mankind must necessarily want 
e accomplishments which are the usual means 
ttracting favour; and though truth, fortitude, 
probity give an indisputable right to reverence 
kindness, they will not be distinguished by 
mon eyes, unless they are brightened by ele- 
le of manners, but are cast aside like unpolished 
s, of which none but the artist knows the in- 
ic value, till their asperities are smoothed and 
' incrustations rubbed away, 
he srossness of vulgar habits obstructs the effi- 
r of virtue, as impurity and harshness of style 
lir the force of reason, and rugged numbers turn 
be mind from artifice of disposition and fertility 
ivention. Few have strength of reason to over- 
the perceptions of sense ; and yet fewer have 
>sity or benevolence to struggle long against the 
impression : he therefore who fails to 'please in 
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his salutation and address is at once rejected^ 
never obtains an opportunity of showing his liti 
excellences or essential qualities. 

It is indeed not easy to prescribe a su 
manner of approaching to the distressed or 
sitous, whose condition subjects every kind of 
haviour equally to miscarriage. He whose 
(fence of merit incites him to meet without any 
parent sense of inferiority the eyes of those 
Hattered themselves with their own dignity is 
sidered as an insolent leveller, impatient of thej 
prerogatives of rank and wealth, eager to usui 
station to which he has no right, and. tp coni 
the subordinations of society ; and who would 
tribute to the exaltation of that spirit which 
want and calamity are not able to restrain 
rudeness and rebellion. 

But no better success will commonly be found 
attend servility and dejection, which often give 
the confidence to treat them with contempt 
request made with diffidence and timidity is eadf 
denied, because the petitioner himself seems tii 
doubt its fitness. '< 

Kindness is generally reciprocal ; we are desiroil 
of pleasing others, because we receive pleasure frtu 
them; but by what means can the man plesMn 
whose attention is engrossed by his aistresses, 8i|( 
who has no leisure to be officious ; whose will ii 
restrained by his necessities, and who has no powi 
to confer benefits ; whose temper is perhaps vitittd 
by ignorance ? 

It is yet a more offensive discouragement, thil 
the same actions performed by different hands pre 
duce different effects, and instead of rating the msi 
by his performances, we rate too frequently the pel 
formance by the man. It sometimes happens i 
the combinations of life, that important services ar 
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^rmed by inferiors; but though Iheir zeal and 
▼ity may be paid by pecuniary rewards, they 
lorn excite that flow of gratitude, or obtain that 
omulation of recompense, with which all think it 
r duty to acknowledge the favour of those who 
cend to their assistance from a higher elevation, 
be obliged is to be in some respect inferior to 
ther ; and few willingly indulge the memory of 
lotion which raises one whom they have always 
D accustomed to think below them, but satisfy 
nselves with faint praise and penurious payment, 

then drive it from their own minds, and endea- 
r to conceal it from the knowledge of others, 
t may be always objected to the services of those 
> can be supposed to want a reward, that they 
e produced not by kindness but interest > they 

therefore, when they are no longer wanted, 
ily disregarded as arts of insinuation, or strata- 
is of selfishness. Benefits which are received 
pfts from wealth, are exacted as debts from in- 
3nce; and he that in a high station is celebrated 

superfluous goodness would, in a meaner con- 
on, have barely been confessed to have done his 

y. 

t is scarcely possible for the utmost benevolence 
(blige, wheii exerted under the disadvantages of 
It inferiority ; for, by the habitual arroganciE^ of 
ilth, such expectations are commonly formed as 
zeal or industry can satisfy; and what regard 
he hope, who has done less than was demanded 

"here are indeed kindnesses conferred which 
e never purchased by precedent favours ; and 
"e is an affection not arising from gratitude or 
)S interest, by which similar natures are at- 
ted to each other, without prospect of any other 
antage than the pleasure of exchanging senti- 
OL. III. O 
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mentSy and the hope of confinning their esteem d 
themselves by the approbation of each other. Ij 
diis spontaneous fondness seldom rises at the sfi 
of poverty, which every one guards with habittf 
contempt, and of which the applause is no ml 
courtecT by vanity than the countenance is solieili 
by ambition. The most generous and disioterati 
fnendship must be resolved at last into the Imi 
ourselves ; he therefore whose reputation or difil 
inclines us to consider his esteem as a testiiM 
of desert, will always find our hearts open to I 
endearments. We every day see men of eminei 
followed with all the obsequiousness of dependeic 
and courted with all the blandishments of flatter 
by those who want nothing from them but prolix 
sions of regard, and who think themselves libenl 
rewarded by a bow, a smile, or an embrace. 

But those prdudices which every mind ftl 
more or less in mvour of riches ought, like rf 
opinions which only custom and example hare I 
pressed upon us, to be in time subjected to resii 
\Ve must learn how to separate the real chmit 
from extraneous adhesions and casual cirev 
stances, to consider closely him whom, we i 
about to adopt or to reject ; to regard his iodii 
tions as well as his actions; to trace out those 1 
tues which lie torpid in the heart for want of i 
portunity, and those vices that lurk unseen by^ 
absence of temptation ; that when we find wo 
faintly shooting in the shades of obscurity, vel 
let in li^ht and sunshine upon it, and ripen btf 
volition mto efficacy and power. 
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Candida perpetuo reside^ Concordia, lecto, 
Tamque pari semper sit Venus aqua jugo. 

IHUgat ipsa senem quondam, sed et ipsa marito 
Time quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus. 

Their noptial bed may smiling concord dress, 
And Venos still the happy union bless I 
Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 
To their dim eyes recall the bloom of youth. 

F. Lewis. 



" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

T is not commoQ to envy those with whom we 
not easily be placed in comparison. Every 
I sees without malevolence the progress of ano- 
r in the tracks of life, which he has himself no 
ire to tread, and hears, without inclination to 
ils or contradiction, the renown of those whose 
.ance will not suffer them to draw the attention 
mankind from his own merit. The sailor never 
iks it necessary to contest the lawyer's abilities ; 
would the Rambler, however jealous of his rel- 
ation, be much disturbed by the success of rival 
s at Agra or Ispahan. 

' We do not therefore ascribe to you any super- 
ve degree of virtue, when we believe that we 
f inform you of our change of condition without 
iger of malignant fascination; and that when 
1 read of the marriage of your correspondents 
menaeus and Tranquilla, you will join your 
hes to those of their other friends for the happy 
nt of an union in whioh caprice and sellishness 
i so little part 
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" There is at least this reason why we should 
less deceived in our connubial hopes thao n^K 
who enter into the same state, that we have fl"^ 
our minds to form no unreasonable expeci 
nor vitiated our fancies, in the soft hours of 
ship, with visions of felicity which human 
cannot bestow, or of perfection which human 
cannot attain. That mipartiality with which .w« 
deavoured to inspect the manners of all whom 
have known was never so much oyerpowerad 
our passion, but that we discovered some fauhii 
weaknesses in each other ; and joined our basdi 
conviction, that as there are advantages to be 
joyed in marriage, there are inconveniences like^ 
to be endured ; and that, together with confi ~ 
intellects and auxiliary virtues, we must find 
ferent opinions and opposite inclinations. 

'* We however flatter ourselves, for who ii 
flattered by himself as well as by others on the 
of marriage, that we are eminently qualified to 
mutual pleasure. Our birth is without any suchi^ 
markable disparity as can give either an opportiiii^ 
of insulting the other with pompous names v 
splendid alliances, or of calling in upon any doiasA 
controversy the overbearing assistance of pbwedi 
relations. Our fortune was equally suitable, so W 
we meet without any of those obligations which ^ 
ways produce reproach or suspicion of reproad^ 
which, though they may be forgotten in the gaieto 
of the flrst month, no delicacy will always suppniik 
or of which the suppression must be considereaii> 
new favour, to be repaid by tameness and sublV' 
sion, till gratitude takes the place of love, and A* 
desire of pleasing degenerates by degrees into tb 
fear of ofi*ending. 

''The settlements caused no delay; for we A 
not trust our affairs to the negociation of wretcbtf^ 
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[> would have paid their court by multiplying 
»ulatioDs. Tranquilla scorned to detain any part 
ber fortune from him into whose hands she aeli- 
ed up her person ; and Hymenaeus thought no 

of baseness more criminal than his who enslaves 
"wife by her own generosity, who by marrying 
bout a jointure condemns her to all the dangers 
iM^cident and caprice, and at last boasts his liber^ 
'7» by granting what only the indiscretion of her 
cness enabled him to withhold. He therefore 
cived, on the common terms,, the portion which 
f other woman might have brought him, and re- 
Ted all the exuberance of acknowledgment for 
»8e excellences which he has yet been able to 
cover only in Tranquilla. 

^* We did not pass the weeks of courtship like 
Me who consider themselves as taking the last 
&ught of pleasure, and resolve not to quit the 
:wl without a surfeit, or who know themselves 
out to set happiness to hazard, and endeavour to 
ie their sense of danger in the ebriety of perpetual 
Qusement, and whirl round the gulf beiore they 
3k. Hymenaeus often repeated a medical axiom, 
*t the succours of sickness ought not to be wasted 

health SVe know that however our eyes may 
it sparkle, and our hearts bound at the presence of 
Lch other, the time of listlessness and satiety, of 
ievishness and discontent, must come at last, in 
bich we shall be driven for relief to shows and re- 
eations ; that the uniformity of life must be some- 
nes diversified, and the vacuities of conversation 
*inetimes supplied. We rejoice in the reflection 
at we have stores of novelty yet unexhausted, 
iiich may be opened when repletion shall call for 
ange, and gratifications yet untasted, by which 
3, when it shall become vapid or bitter, may be 
stored to its former sweetness and sprightliness, 

a2 
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Y ttipp»ed to grow rick 1 
>r kiCfN qpiet by inseni 
>iibi sfne^d ?» cos «»i ti9 «k«p tosether. 

" \Vc 3aT€ cccft woxWd with the world, aidi 
cjKnc^^x« »? ac-u^pcrs to the fudts and virtues, 
ce«aps aad ocaqfKaiK«s. the hopes and feus 
cdx eoacca|»rane». We hare both amused 
Icbsre wi:h booL«. and can dierefore recoimt 
events o< tocser cnKs. or cite the dictates of 
cient wisdoB. ETery occnnence furnishes us 
<oBe hint which one or the odier can improve, 
if it shonid happen that m«nonr or 
fail us, we can rirtire to no idle or nnimprovingi 
linide. 

*' Thoash oar characters, heheld at a disliie%|{ 
exhibit tins general resemblance, yet a nearer ui 
spection discovers sneh a dissimilitude of our ' *^' 
tudes and sentiments as leaves each some 
advantages, and affords that ccmcordia diMCon, 
suitable disagreement which is always necessary M 
intellectual harmony. There may be a total diftf'i 
sity of ideas which admits no participation of Ai'^ 
same delight, and there may likewise be such ft 
conformity of notions as leaves neither any thing t» 
add to the decisions of the other. With such coa- 
trariety there can be no peace, with such similaritf 
there can be no pleasure. Our reasonings, thovfB 
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1 formed upon different views, terminate gene- 
in the same conclusion. Our thoughts, like 
ets issuing from distant springs, are each im- 
Hated in its course with various mixtures, and 
ed by infusions unknown to the other, yet at 
easily unite in one stream, and purify them- 
es by the gentle effervescence of contrary qua- 

These benefits we receive in a greater degree, 
we converse without reserve, because we have 
liog to conceal. We have no debts to be paid 
mperceptible deductions from avowed expenses, 
labits to be indulged by the private subserviency 
i favoured servant, no private interviews with 
ly relations, no intelligence with spies placed 
1 each other. We considered marriage as the 
t solemn leasuc of perpetual friendship, a state 
I- which artince ana concealment are to be ba- 
ed for ever, and in which every act of dissimu- 
Q is a breach of faith. 

The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that ar- 
' of desire which the first sight of pleasure na- 
ily produces, have long ceased to hurry us into 
;ularity and vehemence ; and experience has 
^ us that few gratifications are too valuable to 
icrificed to complaisance. We have thought it 
'enient to rest from the fatigue of pleasure, and 
only continue that course of life into which we 
before entered, confirmed in our choice by mu- 
approbation, supported in our resolution by 
lal encouragement, and assisted in our efforts 
lutual exhortation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is our prospect of life, a 
peet which, as it is beheld with more attention, 
s to open more extensive happiness, and 
ids by degrees into the boundless regions of 
ity. But if all our prudence has been vain» 
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and we sre doomed to pre one instance more of 
unceitaintT of human discerament, we shall coi 
ourselves amidst our disappointments, that we 
not betraved but by sach delusions as cautioB 
not escape, since we sougbt happiness only ii 
arms of Tirtue. 

" We are, 

" Sir, 
** Your humble servants, 

" HyMBN£US^ 

"Tranquilla." i 
No. ie8. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 17* 



Decipit 



FroHs prima muUou rarm mens Meiiigii 

Quod interiore condidit cmrm, amgulo, PoiSDROl* 

The tinsel glitter and the specions mieo, 
D^ade the most ; fewr pry befaiad the scene. 



It has been observed by Boileau that, " a mean 4 
common thought, expressed in pompous diction 
generally pleases more than a new or noble seiv 
roent delivered in low and vulgar language ; bectii 
the number is greater of those whom custom hM 
enabled to judge of words than whom study hi 
qualified to examine things." 

This solution might satisfy, if such only were oi 
fended with meanness of expression as are uiaU 
to distinguish propriety of thought, and to septtif 
propositions or images from the vehicles by wbio 
they are conveyed to the understanding. ButthI 
kind of disgust is by no means confined to the ig* 
MAt or superficial ; it operates uniformly and m 
i^nally upon readers of all classes: every mi 
^▼6r profound or abstracted, perceives himi 
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lienated by low terms ; they who pro- 
t zealous adherence to truth are forced 
it she owes part of her charms to her 
and loses much of her power over the 
ihe appears disgraced by a dress ud- 
idjusted. 

.11 offended by low terms, but are not 
ke by the same compositions, because 
^ree to censure the same terms as low. 
naturally or intrinsically meaner than 
• opinion therefore of words, as of other 
arily and capriciously established, de-> 
f upon accident and custom. The qot- 
those apartments splendid and spacious 
labitant of palaces will despise tor their 
and to him who has passed most of his 
:he delicate and polite, many expres- 
sm sordid which another, equally acute, 
thout offence ; but a mean term never 
ease him to whom it appears mean, as 
irtainly and invariably despised, though 
)or in the eyes of some, may by others 
r his wealth. 

jcome low by the occasions to which 
lied, or the general character of them 
oa ; and the disgust wjiich they produce 
the revival of those images witn which 
nmonly united. Thus if, in the most 
)urse, a phrase happens to occur which 
scessfuUy employed in some ludicrous 
8 gravest auditor finds it difficult to re- 
ughter, when they who are not prepos- 
he same accidental association, are 
le to guess the reason of his merriment. 
;h convey ideas of dignity in one age 
I from elegant writing or conversation 
because they are in time debased by 
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vulgar mouths, and can be no longer bearJ *^^^p 
the involuntary recollection of unpleasant in^^ r ' 
' When Macbeth is confirming himself 10 "* I"' 
horrid purpose of stabbing his king, he breaks ^ I"' 
amidst his emotions into a wish natural to a W |^ 
derer : 



•Come, thick night I 



And pall thee in the dannest smoke of bell. 
That my keen knife see not the wonod it niakesi 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry. Hold ! hold 1 

In this passage is exerted all the force of poebj} 
that force which calls new powers into brii^ 
which embodies sentiment, and animates mattei*, 
yet perhaps scarce any man now peruses it without 
some disturbance of his attention from the counter- 
action of the words to the ideas. What can be 
more dreadful than to implore the presence of night, 
invested not in common obscurity, but iu the smob 
of hell ? Yet the efficacy of this invocation is de- 
stroyed by the insertion of an epithet now seldoi 
heard but in the stable, and dun night may come a 
go without any other notice than contempt. 

If we start into raptures when some hero of the 
Iliad tells us that Eopv fiaivtrai, his lance ragec 
with eagerness to destroy ; if we are alarmed at the 
terror of the soldiers commanded by Caesar to hen 
down the sacred grove, who dreaded, says LucaD, 
lest the axe aimed at the oak should fly back upoo 
the striker. 



'Si robora sacra ferirent^ 



In siut credebant redituras membra securei. 

None dares with impious steel the groTe to rend. 
Lest on himself the destined strolce descend ; 

we cannot surely but sympathize with the horrors ol 
a wretch about to murder his master, his friend, bis 
benefactor, who suspects that the weapon will re- 
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• ^^ office, and start back from the breast which 
^ preparing to violate. Yet this sentiment is 
rt k ^ by the name of an instrument used by 
^uers and cooks in the meanest employments; 
io not immediately conceive that any crime of 
^portance is to be committed with a knife ; or who 
^6s not, at last, from the long habit of connecting 
knife with sordid offices, feel aversion rather than 
rror? 

Macbeth proceeds to wish, in the madness of 
ilt, that the inspection of heaven may be inter- 
pted, and that he may, in the involutions of in- 
oal darkness escape the eye of providence. This 
the utmost extravagance of determined wicked- 
3s; yet this is so debased by two unfortunate 
>rds, that while I endeavour to impress on my 
ider the energy of the sentiment, 1 can scarce 
eck my risibility when the expression forces itself 

00 my mind ; for who, without some relaxation of 
. gravity, can hear of the avengers of guilt peep- 

1 through a blanket? 

These imperfections of diction are less obvious 
the reader as he is less acquainted with comnion 
ages ; they are therefore wholly imperceptible to 
foreigner, who learns our language from books, 
d will strike a solitary academic less forcibly than 
modish lady. 

Among the numerous requisites that must concur 
complete, an author, few are of more importance 
an an early entrance into the living world. The 
ed of knowledge may be planted in solitude, but 
ust be cultivated in public. Argumentation may 
\ taught in colleges, and theories formed in retire- 
ent; but the artifice of embellishment and the 
)wers of attraction can be gained only by a gene- 
1 converse. 
An acquaintance with prevailing customs and 
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fashionable elegance is necessary likewise for oAj 
purposes. The injury that grand imagery sn'* 
from unsuitable language, personal merit may 
from rudeness and indelicacy. When the soceei 
of ^neas depended on the favour of the queen 
whose coasts he was driven, his celestial 
tress thought him not sufficiently secured 
rejection by his piety or bravery, but decoratedli 
for the interview with preternatural beauty, 
ever desires, for his writings or himself, whati 
can reasonably contemn, the favour of maok' 
must add grace to strength, and make his thoa„ 
agreeable as well as useful. Many complaio't 
neglect who never tried to attract regard. Itc* 
not be expected that the patrons of science or firti 
should be solicitous to discover excellences, yAm 
they who possess them shade and disguise, f^ 
have abilities so much needed by the rest of Ai 
world as to be caressed on their own terms; anJ" 
that will not condescend to recommend himself if 
external embellishments must submit to thefatsoj 
just sentiment meanly expressed, and be ridicoM 
and forgotten before he is understood. 
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Necpluteum cadit, nee demorsos sapit ungues, P£Bin)l> 

Mo blood from bitten nails those poems.drew; 
But churn'd, like spittle, from the lips they flew. 

Natural historians assert, that whatever is foifli" 
for long duration arrives slowly to its roaturitj' 
Thus the firmest timber is of tardy growth, and I* 
mals generally exceed each other in longevity; > 
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K>rtioii to the time between their conception and 
r birth. 

he same observation may be extended to the 
>ring of the mind. Hasty compositions, how- 
' they please at first by flowery luxuriance, and 
ad in the sunshine of temporary favour, can sel- 

endure the change of seasons, but perish at the 

blast of criticism or frost of neglect. When 
lies was reproached with the paucity of his 
luctions, and the incessant attention with which 
etouched his pieces, he condescended to make 
>ther answer than tliat he painted far perpe- 
f. 

o vanity can more justly incur contempt and 
Ration than that which boasts of negligence 

hurry. For who can bear with patience the 
er who claims such superiority to the rest of his 
ties as to imagine that mankind are at leisure 
attention to his extemporary sallies, and that * 
erity will reposit his casual effusions among the 
sures of ancient wisdom ? 
[en have sometimes appeared of such transcen- 
: abilities that their slightest and most cursory 
ormances excel all that labour and study can 
)le meaner intellects to compose ; as there are 
)ns of which the spontaneous products cannot 
equaled in other soils by care and culture. But 
no less dangerous for any man to place himself 
lis rank of understanding, and fancy that he is 

to be illustrious without labour, than to omit 
!ares of husbandry, and expect from his ground 
)lossoms of Arabia. 

le greatest part of those who congratulate 
iselves upon their intellectual dignity, and usurp 
>rivileges of genius, are men whom only them- 
es would ever have marked out as enriched by 
mmon liberalities of nature, or entitled to ye- 
>L. III. P 
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Deration and immortality on easy terms. H 
dour of confidence is usually found among 
who, having not enlarged their notions by ba 
conversation, are persuaded, by the partiality 
we all feel in our own favour, that they have n 
the summit of excellence, because they di 
none higher than themselves, and who acqau 
the first thoughts that occur, because their 
ness of knowledge allows them little choic 
the narrowness of their views afibrds thi 
glimpse of perfection of that sublime idea 
numan industry has from the tirst ages been 
toiling to approach. They see a little, and 1 
that there is nothing beyond their sphere of 
as the Patuecos of Spain, who inhabited i 
valley, conceived the surrounding mountain 
the boundaries of the world. In proportion 
fection is more distinctly conceived, the pies 
contl^mplating our own performances will I 
ened; it may therefore be observed, that thi 
most deserve praise are often afraid to de 
favour of their own performances ; they knc 
much is still wanting to their completion, ai 
with anxiety and terror the determination 
public. " I please every one else," says 
** but never satisfy myself." 

It has often been inquired why, notwiths 
the advances of latter ages in science and the 
ance which the infusion of so many new id 
given us, we still fall below the ancients in 
of composition. Some part of their superior 
be justly ascribed to the graces of their lai 
from which the most polished of the presen 
pean tongues are nothing more than barbar 
generations. Some advantage they migl 
merely by priority, which put them in posse 
the most natural sentiments, and left us noti 
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lie repetition or forced conceits. But the greater 
of their praise seems to have been the just 
ird of modesty and labour. Their sense of 
an weakness confined them commonly to one 
y, which their knowledge of the extent of every 
ice engaged them to prosecute with indefatiga- 
diligence. 

mong the writers of antiquity I remember none 
$pt Statius who ventures to mention the speedy 
luction of his writings, either as an extenuation 
is faults or a proof of his facility. Nor did 
ias, when he considered himself as a candidate 
asting reputation, think a closer attention unne- 
ary, bnt amidst all his pride and indigence, the 
great hasteners of modern poems, employed 
ve years upon the Thebaid, and thinks his claim 
Bnown proportionate to his labour. 

l^hebaiSf muUa cruciata lima^ 
Tentatj audad fide, MantuaiuB 
Guadia famte. 

Polished with endless toil, my lays 
At length as ^j ire to Mantuan praise. 

^vid, indeed, apologizes in his banishment for the 
Brfection of his letters, but mentions his want of 
ire to polish them as an addition to his calami- 
; and was so far from imagining revisals and 
ections unnecessary that, at his departure from 
De, he threw his Metamorphoses into the fire, 
he should be disgraced by a book which he 
d not hope to finish. 

seems not often to have happened that the 
3 writer aspired to reputation in verse and prose ; 
of those few that attempted such diversity of 
Hence, I know not that even one succeeded, 
trary characters they never imagined a single 
1 able to support, and therefore no man is re- 
ed to have undertaken more than one kind of 
latic poetry. 
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What they had written they did not ventore 
their first fondness to thrust into the world, but 
sidering the impropriety of sending forth in< 
derately that which cannot be recalled deferred 
publication, if not nine years, according to the 
rection of Horace, yet till their fancy was 
after the raptures of invention, and glare of d< 
had ceased to dazzle the judgment. 

There were in those days no weekly or dii 
writers ; multa diesj et multa litura, much time 
many rasures, were considered as indispensable! 
qui sites ; and that no other method of attai^ 
lasting praise has been yet discovered, may be 
jecturea from the blotted manuscripts of ~~ 
now remaining, and from the tardy emissioB 
Pope^s compositions, delayed more than once 
the incidents to which they alluded were forgot 
till his enemies were secure from his satire, 
what to an honest mind must be more painful,! 
friends were deaf to his encomiums. 

To him whose eagerness of praise hurries 1 
productions soon into the light many imperfectic 
are unavoidable, even where the mind furnishes 
materials as well as regulates their disposition, 
nothing depends upon searph or information, 
lay opens new veins of thought, the subject 
missed for a time appears with a new train of 
pendent images, the accidents of reading or conve 
sation supply new ornaments or allusions, or 
intermission of the fatigue of thinking enables 
mind to collect new force and make new excursic 
But all those benefits come too late for him 
when he was weary with labour, snatched at 
recompense, and gave his work to his friends 
his enemies, as soon as impatience and pride 
suaded hini to conclude it. 

One of the most pernicious effects of haste is 
«curity. He that teems with a quick succession < 
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and perceives how one sentunent produces 
»r, easily believes that he can clearly express 
he so strongly comprehends ; he seldom sus- 
his thoughts of embarrassment while he pre- 
I in his own memory the series of connection, 
bis diction of ambiguity while only one sense is 
int to his mind. Yet if he has been employed 
an abstruse or comphcated argument, he will 
], when he has a while withdrawn his mind, and 
IS as a new reader to his work, that he has 
tly a conjectural glimpse of his own meaning, and 
to explain it to those whom he desires to in- 
icty he must open his sentiments, disentangle his 
_^ — Jiod, and alter his arrangement. 
2^ Authors and lovers always suffer some infatua- 
P"^>ny from which only absence can set them free ; 
Wv^d every man ought to restore himself to the full 
^^ercise of his judgment, before he does that which 
-^^ cannot do improperly, without injuring his ho- 
mr and his quiet. 
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ConJUeor; si quid protest delicto fateri, Ovid. 
I fFaot the charge; forj^ive the faalt confessed. 



" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

*' I AM one of those beings from whom many, that 
melt at the sight of all other misery, think it meri- 
torious to withhold relief; one whom the rigour of 
Tirtuous indignation dooms to suffer without com- 
plaiDt, and perish without regard ; and whom I my- 
self have formerly insulted in the pride of reputation 
mod security of innocence. 

p2 
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« I am of a good family, but my father was b»JMe] 
thened with more children than he could deceitl): l|iie( 
support. A wealthy relation, as he traveled m-lijr 
London to his country seat, condescendbg to ouke I j 
him a visit, was touched with compassion of In lilb 
narrow fortune, and resolved to ease him of partfltr 
his charge, by taking the care of a child upon his* 
self. Distress on one side, and ambition on tbc 
other, were too powerful for jparental fondness, iii 
the little family passed in review before him, tbatlil^| 
might make his choice. I was then ten years oU» 
and without knowing for what purpose I was caliel< 
to my great cousin, endeavoured to recommend my* 
self by my best courtesy, sung him my prettittt 
song, told the last story that I had read, and M 
much endeared myself by my innocence tbatlii;{ 
declared his resolution to adopt me, and to edncitl 
me with his own daughters. P 

'' My parents felt the common struggles at ths |i| 
thought of parting, and some natural tean <ft^ 
dropped, but wiped them sooh. They considered, 
not without that false estimation of the value of 
wealth which poverty long continued always pro* 
duces, that I was raised to higher rank than tbey 
could give me, and to hopes of more ample fortune 
than they could bequeath. My mother sold sone 
of her ornaments to dress me in such a manner tii 
might secure me from contempt at my first arrival; 1 
and when she dismissed me, pressed me to her bo- 
som with an embrace that 1 still feel, eave me soae 
precepts of piety, which, however neglected, I haw 
not forgotten, and uttered prayers for my final hap* I 
piness, of which I have not yet ceased to hope that 
they will at last be granted. 

" My sisters envied my new finery, and seemed 
not much to regret our separation ; my fatheif con- 
ducted me to the stagecoach with a kind of cheerfol 
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srness ; and in a very short time, I was trans- 
d to splendid apartments and a luxurious table, 
:rew familiar to show, noise, and gaiety. 
In three years my mother died, having implored 
ssing on her family with her last breath. I had 

opportunity to indulge a sorrow which there 
none to partake with me, and therefoi^e soon 
id to reflect much upon my loss. My father 
:d all his care upon his other children, whom 

fortunate adventures and unexpected legacies 
led him, when he died four years after my mo- 
to leave in a condition above their expecta- 

■ 

[ should have shared the increase of his fortune, 
lad once a portion assigned me in his will ; but 
ousin assuring him that all care for roe was 
less, since he had resolved to place me happily 
3 world, directed him to divide my part amongst 
isters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependence without 
irce. Being now at an age in which young 
en are initiated into company, I was no longer 
! supported in my former character, but at con- 
able expense; so that partly lest I should 
e money, and partly lest appearance might 
too many compliments and assiduities, I was 
sibly degraded froq^ my equality, and enjoyed 
irivileges above the head servant, but that of 
ring no wages. 

[ felt every indignity, but knew that resentment 
1 precipitate my fall. I therefore endeavoured 
otinue my importance by little services and ac- 
>fficiousness, and for a time preserved myself 
neglect, by withdrawing all pretences to com- 
3U, and studying to please rather than to shine, 
my interest, notwithstanding the expedient, 
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hourly declined, and i 

began lo exchange repartees with me, ai 

me about the alterations of a cast gown. 

" 1 was now completely depressed ; aod thol^ 
I had seen mankind enough to know the necesiil 
of outward cheerfulness, I often withdrew to ■ 
chamber to vent my grief, or turn my couditjwl 
my mind, and examine by what means 1 tninl 
escape from perpetual mortification. At last ■ 
schemes and sorrows were interrupted by a sodfta 
change of my relation's behaviour, who one it 
took an occasion when we were left together ill 
room to bid me suffer myself no longer tu beii 
suited, but assume the place which he alwapi 
tended me to hold in the family. He assured r 
that his wife's preference of bet own daughU 
should never hurt me : and, accompanying his pr 

fessiona with a purse of gold, ordered me to b 

speak a rich suit at the mercer's, and to apply pli 
vately to him for money when [ wanted il, t^aii^ 
sinuate that my Qther friends supplied me, w" ' ' 
would take care to confirm. 

" By this stratagem, which I did not then 
stand, he filled me with tenderness and gratituiM 
compelled me to repose on him as my only suppoil 
and produced a necessity of private convermM 
He often appointed interviews at the house of* 
acquaintance,' and sometimes called on me with i 
coach, aud carried me < abroad. My sense ofU 
favour, and the desire of retaining it disposed mCl 
unUmited complaisance, and though I saw his kio' 
ness grow every day more fond, I did not s«" 
any suspicion to enter my thoughts. At last 
wretch took advantage of the familiarity whicb 
enjoyed as my relation, and the submission wl 
he exacted as my benefactor, to complete the nni' 
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orphan, whom his own promises had made in- 
, whom his indulgence had melted, and his 
ity subdued. 

know not why it should afford subject of ex- 
>n, to overpower on any terms the resolution, 
prise the caution of a girl; but of all the 
irs that deck themselves in the spoils of inno- 
and beauty, they surely have the least pre- 
ns to triumph, who submit to owe their sue- 

some casual influence. They neither em- 
:he graces of fancy nor the force of under- 
ng in their attempts ; they cannot please their 
' with the art of their approaches, the delicacy 
ir adulations, the elegance of their address, or 
dcacy of their eloquence ; nor applaud them- 

as possessed of any qualities by which af- 
Q is attracted. They surmount no obstacles, 
defeat no rivals, but attack only those who 
it resist, and are often content to possess the 

without any solicitude to gain jthe heart, 
fany of these despicable wretches does my 
It acquaintance with infamy and wickedness 
s me to number among the heroes of debau- 
. Reptiles whom their own servants would 
despised, had they not been their servants, 
riih whom beggary would have disdained in- 
irse, had she not been allured by hopes of re- 
Many of the beings which are now rioting in 
IS, or shivering in the streets, have been cor- 

1 not by arts of gallantry which stole gradually 
the affections and laid prudence asleep, but by 
%T of losing benefits which were never intended., 

incurring resentment which they could not 
e ; some have been frightened by masters, and 
awed by guardians into ruin. 
)ur crime had its usual consequence, and he 
perceived that I could not long continue m his 
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family. I was distracted at the thought of the M 
proach which I now believed inevitable. Hecofr 
torted me with hopes of eluding all discovery, 
often upbraided me with the anxiety which p^riii|^l]^ 
none but himself saw in my countenance; bat^ 
last mingled bis assurances of protection andn~^ 
tenance with menaces of total desertion, if io 
moments of perturbation I should suffer bis t^—wg. 
to escape, or endeavour to throw on him anyp8rti(j 
my infamy. 

"Thus passed the dismal hours till my i^^ljj^ 
could no longer be delayed. It was pretended M. ^ 
my relations had sent tor me to a dfistant coontfi 
and I entered upon a state which shall be desciM 
in my next letter. ^, 

I am, sir, &c. Hi 

" MlSELLA." ^ 

It 
No. 171. TUESDAY, NOV. 6, 1761; ll^ 

Tadet call convex a tueri, Vmo. In 

Dark, is the sun, and loathsome is the day. U 

Jit 

SIR, 1^ 

** MiSELLA now sits down to continue her Dfurnrl 
tive. I am convinced that nothing would flKNtm 
powerfully preserve youth from irregularity, * \ 
guard inexperience from seduction, than a justde*' 
scription of the condition into which the wanfot 
plunges herself, and therefore hope that my letter 
may be a sufficient antidote to my example. 

'' After the distraction, hesitation, and delajj^,, 
which the timidity of guilt naturally prodaceif f 
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removed to lodgings in a distant part of the 
, under one of the characters commonly as- 
d upon such occasions. Here being by my 
instances condemned to solitude, I passed most 
y hours in bitterness and anguish. The con- 
tion of the people with whom I was placed 
lot at all capable of engaging my attention, or 
ssessing the reigning ideas. The books which 
ried to my retreat were such as heightened my 
rrence of myself; for 1 was not so far aban- 
1 as^ to sink voluntarily into corruption, or 
ivour to conceal from my own mind the enor- 
of my crime. 

Vf y relation remitted none of his fondness, but 
.d me so often that I was sometimes afraid 
bis assiduity should expose him to suspicion, 
never he came he found me weeping, and was 
fore less delightfully entertained than he ex- 
id. After frequent expostulations upon the 
isonableness of my sorrow, and innumerable 
istations of everlasting regard, he at last found 
I was more affected with the loss of my inno- 
e than the danger of my fame, and that he 
t not be disturbed by my remorse, began to 
oiy conscience with the opiates of irreligion. 
arguments were such as my course of life has 
I exposed me often to the necessity of hearing, 
ir, empty, and fallacious ; yet they at first con- 
led me by their novelty, filled me with doubt 
perplexity, and interrupted that peace which I 
n to feel from the sincerity of my repentance, 
3ut substituting any other support. 1 listened 
ile to his impious gabble, but its influence was 
overpowered by natural reason and early edu- 
n, and the convictions which this new attempt 
me of his baseness completed my abhorrence, 
ve heard of barbarians, who when tempest* 
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drive ships upon their coast, decoy them to 
rocks that they may plunder their lading; anii' 
always thought that wretches, thus mercilefli 
their depredations, ought to be destroyed byt 
neral insurrection of all social beings; yet ' 
light is this guilt to the crime of him, who ia 
agitations of remorse cuts away the anchor of pi 
and when he has drawn aside credulity firoB 
paths of virtue, hides the light of heaven i 
would direct her to return. I hitherto consii 
him as a man equally betrayed with myself b 
concurrence of appetite and opportunity ; but 
saw with horror that he was contriving to 
his gratification, and was desirous to fit me to 
purpose by complete and radical corruption. 

** To escape, however, was not yet in my 
I could support the expense of my condition, 
by the continuance of his favour. He provided 
that was necessary, and, in a few weeks, con] 
lated me upon my escape from the danger which 
bad both expected with so much anxiety. I 
began to remind him of his promise to restore 
with my fame uninjured to the world. He 
mised me in general terms, that nothing sh 
wanting which his power could add to my 
ness, but forbore to release me from my e 
ment. I knew how much my reception in the 
depended upon my speedy return, and was 
fore outrageously impatient of his delays, 
now perceived to be only artifices of lewdness, 
told me, at last, with an appearance of sorrow, 
all hopes of restoration to my former state weie 
ever precluded; that chance had discovered 
secret, and malice divulged it; and that, n 
now remained, but to seek a retreat more 
where curiosity or hatred could never find v^ 

'* The rage^ anguish, and resentment, which I 
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this account are not to be expressed. 1 was in 

much dread of reproach and infamy, Vhich he 
presented as pursuing me with full cry, that I 
elded myself implicitly to his disposal, and was re- 
nted, with a thousand studied precautions, through 
r-ways and dark passages to another house, where 

harassed him with perpetual solicitations for a 
liall annuity, that might enable me to live in the 
Mintry in obscurity and innocence. 
'" This demand he at first evaded with ardent pro- 
teions, but in time appeared offended at my im- 
srtunity and distrust ; and having one day endea- 
Mired to sooth me with uncommon expressions of 
inderness, when he found my discontent immove- 
ble, left me with some inarticulate murmurs of 
Ijg^r. I was pleased that he was at last roused to 
Visibility, and expecting that at his next visit he 
^ould comply with my request, lived with great 
luiquillity upon the money in my hands, and was 
9 much pleased with this pause of persecution, 
lat I did not reflect how much his absence had ex- 
eeded the usual intervals, till I was alarmed with 
le danger of wanting subsistence. I then suddenly 
ontracted my expenses, but was unwilling to sup- 
lidate for assistance. Necessity, however, soon 
rercame my modesty or my pride, and 1 applied 
I faim by a letter, but had no answer. I writ in 
inns more pressing, but without effect. I then 
BDt an agent to inquire after him, who informed 
ie that he had quitted his house, and was gone 
'Hh his family to reside for some time upon his es- 
Uein Ireland. 

" However shocked at this abrupt departure, I 
fts yet unwilling to believe that he could wholly 
^naon me, and therefore, by sale of my clothes, 1 
pported myself, expecting that every post would 
iQg me reUef. Thus I passed seven months be- 
Voh. III. Q 
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tween hope and dejection, in a gradual apj 
poverty-and distress, emaciated with discoi 
bewildered with uncertainty. At last my 
after many hints of the necessity of a n 
took the opportunity of my absence to » 
boxes, ana, missing some of my apparel, i 
remainder for rent, and led me to the doOr 

*' To remonstrate against legal cruelty ' 
to supplicate obdurate brutality was ho| 
went away 1 knew not whither, and wandi 
without any settled purpose, unacquainte< 
usual expedients of misery, unqualified for 
offices, afraid to meet an eye that had se< 
fore, and hopeless of relief from those ' 
strangers to my former condition. Night 
in the midst of my distraction, and I still 
to wander till the menaces of the watch o 
to shelter myself in a covered passage. 

" Next day, I procured a lodging in the 
garret of a mean house, and employed m^ 
to inquire for a service. My applications ^ 
rally rejected for want of a character. J 
I was received at a draper's ; but when it^ 
to my mistress that I had only one gown 
of silk, she was of opinion that I looked li 
and without warning hurried me away. I 
to support myself by my needle ; and, b} 
lady's recommendation, obtained a little ' 
a shop, and for three weeks without rep: 
when my punctuality had gained me so n 
tation that I was trusted to make up a hei 
value, one*of my fellow-lodgers stole the 
I was obliged to fly from a prosecution. 

*' Thus driven again into the streets, I 
the least that could support me, and at ni| 
modated myself under penthouses as 
could. At length I became absolutely 
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flaying strolled all day without sustenance, was, 
e close of evening, accosted by an elderly man, 
an invitation to a tavern. I refused him with 
ation ; hb seized me by the hand, and drew me 
a neighbouring house, where, when he saw my 
pale with hunger, and my eyes swelling with 
, he spurned me from him, and bade me cant and 
e in some other place ; he for his part would 
care of his pockets. 

I still contmued to stand in the way, having 
2ely strength to walk further, when another soon 
essed me in the same manner. When he saw 
same tokens of calamity, he considered that I 
It be obtained at a cheap rate, and therefore 
kly made overtures, which I had no longer firm- 
to reject. By this man I was maintained four 
ths in penurious wickedness, and then aban- 
k1 to my former condition, from which I was de- 
ed by another keeper. 

In this abject state I have now passed four 
Sy the drudge of extortion and the sport of dr un- 
less; sometimes the property of one man, and 
atimes the common prey of accidental lewdness; 
ie time tricked up for sale by the mistress of a 
hel, at another begging in the streets to be re- 
>d from hunger by wickedness; without any 
) in the day but of finding some whom folly or 
ms may expose to my allurements, and without 
reflections at night, but such as guilt and terror 
ess upon me. 

[f those who pass their days in plenty and secu- 
could visit for an hour the dismal receptacles 
'hich the prostitute retires from her nocturnal 
irsions, and see the wretches that lie crowded 
ther, mad with intemperance, ghastly with fa- 
ly nauseous with filth, and noisome with disease; 
>iild not be easy for any degree of abhorrence 
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to harden them a^nst compassion , or to repieii 
the desire which they must immediately feel to res*, 
cue such numbers of human beings from a state n 
dreadful. • 

" It is said that in France they annually eyacoati 
their streets, and ship their prostitutes and yWf 
bonds to their colonies. If tne women that mi, 
this city had the same opportunity of escaping {km 
their miseries, I believe yery little force would bi 
necessary; for who among them can dread av 
change? Many of us indeed are wholly unqualifi^ 
for any but the most servile employments, and tboN 
perhaps would require the care oi a magistrate fe 
* hinder them from following the same practices i 
another country; but others are only precluded' 
infamy from reformation, and would gladly be 
livered on any terms from the necessity of guilt 
the tyranny of chance. No place but a popa . 
city can afford opportunities for open prostititial 
and where the eye of justice can attend to ioM 
duals, those who cannot be made good may bett 
strained from mischief. For my part, I sIkm 
exult at the privilege of banishment, and think vf 
self happy in any region that should restore meoBtt 
again to honesty and peace. 

** I am, Sir, &c. 

" MlSBLLt' 
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S^e rogare soles qualis sim, PHsce, futurus 
Sifiam locupUs; simque repente potens. 

Quemquam posse putas mores narrarefuturos? 
JHc mihiy sifias iu leo, qualis eris» Mart. 

Priscas, yoa\e often ask^d me how I'd live^ 
Should fate at ooce both wealth and honour give. 
What soul his future conduct can foresee ? 
Tell me what sort of lion you would be. F. Lewis. 



Fothing has been longer observed than that a 
Qi&nge of fortune causes a change of manners ; and 
^cit it is difficult to conjecture, from the conduct of 
iO[i whom we see in a low condition, how he would 
^t, if wealth and power were put into his hands. 
^ tit it is generally agreed, that few men are made 
o^ter by affluence or exaltation ; and that the 
O'^ers of the mind, when they are unbound and ex- 
■^tided by the sunshine of felicity, more frequently 
ki^uriate .into follies than blossom into goodness. 

]Many observations have concurred to establish 
bis opinion, and it is not likely soon to become ob- 
^>lete for want of new occasions to revive it. The 
P;"€ater part of mankind are corrupt in every con- 
«itioo, and differ in high and in low stations only 
Js they have more or fewer opportunities of grati- 
yiog their desires, or as they are more or less re- 
^traioed by human censures. Many vitiate their 
Pv'ioeiples m the acquisition of riches : and who can 
J^ coder that what is gained by fraud and extortion 
^^ enjoyed with tyranny and excess? 

Yet I am willing to believe that the depravation 
^^ the mind by external advantages, though cer- 
^nly not uncommon, yet approaches not so nearly 

o 2 
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to universality as some have asserted in die bitt» 
ness of resentment or that of declamation. 

Whoever lises above those who once pleaidt 
themselves with equality will have many malevv* 
lent gazers at his eminence. To gain sooner thi 
others that which all pursue with the same ftfdoffi | it 
and to which all imagine themselves entitled, wl 
for ever be a crime. When those who started ^ 
us in the race of life leave us so far behind thaivM 
have little hope to overtake them, we revenge oc 
disappointment by remarks on the arts of sap|ilti^ 
tation by which they gained the advantage, or A 
the folly and arrogance with which they posseuiL 11 
Of them, whose rise we could not hinder, we sobet 
ourselves by prognosticating the fall. 

It is impossible for human purity not to betray to 
an eye thus sharpened by malignity some swHs 
which lay CQUcealed and unregarded, while neii^ 
tliought it their interest to discover them ; nor cii* j 
the most circumspect attention, or steady rectitolBr^! 
escape blame from censors, who have no inclioatioi'' 
to approve. Riches therefore, perhaps, do not •' 
often produce crimes as incite accusers. 

The common charge against those who rise aboH 
their original condition is that of pride. Itisce^- 
tain that success naturally confirms us in a fiavoiff* 
able opinion of our own abilities. Scarce any 011 = 
is willing to allot to accident, friendship, andathoi* 
sand causes, which concur in every event witboflk 
human contrivance or interposition, the partwbidi 
they may justly claim in his advancement. Vt. 
rate ourselves by our fortune rather than our virtoei, 
and exorbitant claims are quickly produced by ioa* 
ginary merit. But captiousness and jealousy are 
likewise easily offended, and to him who studiouslY 
looks for an affront, every mode of behaviour win 
supply it; freedom will be rudeness, and reserve 
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less : mirth will be negligence, and serious- 
rmality : when he is received with ceremony, 
:e and respect are inculcated ; if he is treated 
eimiliarity, he concludes himself insulted by 
(censions. 

lUst however be confessed, that as all sudden 
is are dangerous, a quick transition from po- 
o abundance can seldom be made with safety, 
at has long lived within sight of pleasures 
be could not reach will need more than cdm- 
oderation, not to lose his reason in unbounded 
ben they are first put into his power. 
ry possession is endeared by novelty ; every 
nation is exaggerated by desire. It is difficult 
estimate what is lately gained above its real 

it is impossible not to annex greater happi- 
• that condition from which we are unwillingly 
led than nature has qualified us to obtain, 
lis reason, the remote inheritor of an unex^ 

fortune may be generally distinguished from 
ivho are enriched in the common course of 
descent, by his greater haste to enjoy his 
i, by the finery of his dress, the pomp of his 
ige, the splendour of his furniture, and the 

of his table. 

bousand things, which familiarity discovers to 
itde value, have power for a time to seize the 
lation. A Virginian king, when the Euro- 
had fixed a lock on his door, was so delighted 
. his subjects admitted or excluded with such 
ff that it was from morning to. evening his 

employment to turn the key. We, among 
locks and keys have been longer in use, are 
id to laugh at this American amusement ; yet 
)t whether this paper will have a single reader 
lay not apply the story to himself, and recol- 
3me hours of his life in which he has been 
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eanally orerpowered by the tranntory charnsi 
tnfling Dovelty. 

Some indulgeDce is due to Mm wfaom a htpfj 
gale of fortune has suddeoly tninsported into nei 
regions, where luiaccustomed lustre dazzles his eyo^ 
and untasted delicacies solicit his appetite, 
him not be considered as lost in hopeless d< 
racy, though he for a while forgets the 
to others, to indulge the contemplation of hii 
and in the extravagance of his first raptures e] 
that his eye should regulate the motions of aU 
approach him, and his opinion be received as dech 
sive and oraculous. His intoxication will givevifi 
to time ; the madness of joy will fume imperceptiif 
ftway; the sense of his insufficiency will sooiiii:' 
turn ; he will remember that the cooperation of odMSi 
is necessary to his happiness, and learn to concffiii 
their regard by reciprocal beneficence. 

There is, at least, one consideration which wjji 
to alleviate our censures of the powerful and M 
To imagine them chargeable with all the guilt aid 
folly of their own actions, is to be very little 80* 
quainted with the world. 

De Vabsolu pottvoir vous ignorez Vivresse, 
Et du Idche flatteur la voix enchantresse. 

Thou hast not known the i^iddy whirls of fate, 
For servile flatteries which enchant the great. 

Miss A. W. 

He that can do much good or harm will not fist 
many whom ambition or cowardice will suffer ifi ^ 
sincere. While we live upon the level with the re^ 
* of mankind, we are reminded of our duty by theti 
moqitions of friends and reproaches of enemies; hi 
men who stand in the highest ranks of society t^ 
dom hear of their faults ; if by any accident an of 
probrious clamour reaches their ears, flattery ^ 
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s 9,t hand to pour in her opiates, to quiet con- 

I and remorse. 

our is seldom gained but by conformity in 

Virtue can stand without assistance, and 
ers herself as very little obliged by counte- 

and approbation : but vice, spiritless and 
us, seeks the shelter of crowds, and support 
federacy. The sycophant, therefore, neglects 
od qualities of his patron, and employs all his 
his weakness and follies, regales nis reigning 
s or stimulates his prevalent desire, 
tue is sufficiently difficult with any circum- 
is, but the difficulty is increased when reproof 
Ldvice are frighted away. I51 (nommon life, 
I and conscience have only the appetites and 
»ns to encounter ; but in higher stations, they 
oppose artifice and adulation. He, therefore, 
ields to such temptations cannot give those 
look upon his miscarriage much reason for 
ition, since few can justly presume that from 
ame snare they should have been able to 
e. 
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Quo virtus^ quo ferat error 9 HoR. 
Now say, where virtue stops, add vice begins? 

ay action or posture, long continued, will dis- 
nd disfigure the limbs ; so the mind likewise 
ppled and contracted by perpetual application, 
e same set of ideas. It is easy to guess the 
of an artisan by his knees, his fingers, or his 
ders ; and there are few among men of the more 
d professions, whose minds do not carry the 
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brand of their calling, or whose cMiiTerHatiQa 
not quickly diacover to what class of the cu[niDuail[ 
they belong. 

These peculiarities have been of ^eat us 

general hostility which every part ot mankiL 

cises against the rest, to furnish hints and sarcuM i 
Every art has its dialect uncouth and ungraleWl, 
all wnoin cuGtom has not reconciled to its sOlA 
and which therefore becomes ridiculous by a s^ 
misapplication, or unnecessary repetition. 

The geneial reproach with which ignorance* 
venges the superciliousness of learning is iiuii' 

Eedantry ; a censure which every man incurs m 
as at any time the misfortune to talk to thuMWll' 
cannot understand him, and by which the nodtA 
and timorous are sometimes frighted from ibeHf 
play of their acquisitions and the esertion 
powers. 

The name of a pedant is so formidable to ywni 
men when they first sally from their colleges, ili 
is so liberally scattered by those who mean to borf 
their elegance of education, easiness of msueOi 
and knowledge of the world, that it seems to ifr 
quire particular consideration ; since, perhaps, 'i* 
were once understood, many a heart might be (ten 
from painful apprehensions, and many a tongue d»' 
livered from restraint. 

Pedantry is the unseasonable ostentation ofl«* 
ing. It may be discovered either in the choice fl 
a subject, or in the manner of treating it. He it 
undoubtedly guilty of pedantry who, when be IM 
made himself master of some abstruse and un«|ll^ 
vated part of knowledge, obtrudes his remarks i*^ 
discoveries upon those whom he believes unabbW 
judge of his proficiency, and from whom, m k> 
cannot fear contradiction, he cannot pi'operly exp^ 
applause. 
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To this error the student is sometimes betrayed 
by the natural recurrence of the mind to its com- 
mon employment, by the pleasure which every man 
receives from the recollection of pleasing images, 
and the desire of dwelling upon topics, on which 
he knows himself able to speak with justness. But 
because we are seldom so far prejucuced in favour 
of each other as to search out for palliations, this 
fiulure of politeness is imputed ^ways to vanity ; 
and the harmless collegiate, who perhaps intended 
entertainment and instruction, or at worst only 
spoke without sufficient reflection upon the charac- 
ter of his hearers, is censured as arrogant or over^ 
bearing, and eager to extend his renown, in con- 
tempt of the convenience of society and the laws of 
conversation. 

All discourse of which others cannot partake is 
not only an irksome usurpation of the time devoted 
to pleasure and entertainment, but, what never fails 
to excite very keen resentment, an insolent asser- 
tion of superiority, and a triumph over less enlight- 
ened understandings. The pedant is, therefore, 
not only heard with weariness but malignity ; and 
those who conceive themselves insulted by his 
knowledge never fail to tell with acrimony how in- 
judiciously it was exerted. 

To avoid this dangerous imputation, scholars 
Sometimes divest themselves with too much haste of 
their academical formality, and in their endeavours 
to accommodate their notions and their style to 
Common conceptions, talk rather of any thing than 
of that which they understand, and sink into insipi- 
dity of sentiment and meanness of expression. 

There prevails among men of letters an opinion, 
tbat all appearance of science is particularly nateful 
ko women ; and that, therefore, whoever desires to 
be well received in female assemblies must qualify 
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himself by a total ejection of all that is 
rational, or important ; must consider arg 
criticism as perpetually interdicted ; and o 
his attention to tribes, and all his eloq 
compliment. 

Students often form their notions of tb 
generation from the writings of the past, 
not very early informed of those changes ' 
gradual diffusion of knowledge or the su 
price of fashion produces in the world. ^ 
might be the state of female literature ic 
century, there is now no longer any dange 
scholar should want an adequate audien 
tea table ; and whoeVer thinks it necessar 
late his conversation by antiquated rule 
rather despised for his futility than caress 
politeness. 

To talk intentionally in a manner above 
prehension of those whom we address u 
tionably pedatltry ; but surely complaii 
quires, that no man should, without proof, 
his company incapable of following hi 
highest elevation oi his fancy, or the utmi 
of his knowledge. It is always safer to err 
of others than of ourselves, and therefore \ 
hazard much by endeavouring to excel. 

It ought, at least, to be the care of 
when she quits her exaltation, to descend 
nity. Nothing is more despicable than tli 
and jocularity of men bred to severe so 
solitary meditation. To trifle agreeably i 
which schools cannot impart ; that gay r 
and vivacious levity, which charm down 
wherever they appear, and never attainab 
who, having spent his first years among t 
libraries, enters late into the gay world w 
pHant attention and established habits. 
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is observed in the panegyric on Fabricius the 
lanist, that, though forced by public employ- 
s into mingled conversation, he never lost the 
3sty and seriousness of the convent, nor drew 
ule upon himself by an affected imitation of 
enable life. To the same praise every man 
ted to learning ought to aspire. If he attempts 
>ofter arts of pleasing, and endeavours to learn 
graceful bow and the familiar embrace, the insi- 
ing accent and the general smile, he will lose 
espect due to the character of learning, without 
iog at the envied honour of doing any thing 
elegance and facility. 

leophrastus was discovered not to be a native 
Lthens, by so strict an adherence to the Attic 
!ct, as showed that he had learned it not by 
)m but by rule. A man not early formed to 
tual elegance betrays in like manner the effects 
18 education, by an unnecessary anxiety of be- 
3ur. It is as possible to become pedantic by 
of pedantry, as to be troublesome by ill timed 
ty. There is no kind of impertinence more 
y censurabl&than his who is always labouring 
?el thoughts to intellects higher than his own ; 
apologises for every word which his own nar- 
less of converse inclines him to think unusual ; 
s the exuberance of his faculties under visible 
lint; is solicitous to anticipate inquiries by 
less explanations; and endeavours to shade 
wn abilities, lest weak eyes should be dazzled 
their lustre. 
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No. 174. SATURDAY, NOV. 16, 1751. 

Fcenum habet in cornuy longe fuge, dummodo ritum 
Excutiat sibij non hie cuiquam parcel amico. Hoi. 

Yonder he drives — aToid that furious beast : 

If be may have bis jest, be never carei 

At whose expense ) nor friend nor patron spares. 

FiUHGII. 

" TO THE RAMBLER. 
"MR. RAMBLER, 

" The laws of social benevolence require, M 
^very man should endeavour to assist others bjlis 
experience. He that has at last escaped into port 
from the fluctuations of chance and the gusts of op* 
position ought to make some improvements law 
chart of life, by marking the rocks on which belw 
been dashed, and the shallows where he biv bMi 
stranded. 

'* The error into which I was betrayed wheDev* 
torn first gave me up to my own direction isi»T 
frequently incident to the quick,* the sprigbtly»A^ 
fearless, and the gay ; to all whose ardour \o0^ 
them into precipitate execution of their design*) <" 
imprudent declaration of their opinions ; who8#* 
count the cost of pleasure, or examine the dis^ 
consequences of any practice that flatters tbemwiv 
immediate gratiflcation. 

** I came forth into the crowded world with^J 
usual juvenile ambition, and desired nothing beyoi^ 
the title of a wit. Money I considered as l^ 
my care ; for I saw such multitudes grow A" 
without understanding, that I could not forbear^ 
look on wealth as an acquisition easy to indfllQ 
directed by genius, and therefore threw it asid^'' 
a secondary c<>nvenience, to be procured wbeo 4 
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pal wish should be satisfied, asd my claim to 
actual excellence universally acknowledged. 
rVith this view I regulated my behaviour in 
3, and exercised my meditations in solitude, 
ife was divided between the care of providing 
i for the entertainment of my company, and 
of collecting company worthy to be enter- 
d : for I soon found that wit, like every other 
T, has its boundaiies ; that its success depends 

the aptitude of others to receive impressions ; 
;hat as some bodies, indissoluble by heat, can 
le furnace and crucible at defiance, there are 
s upon which the rays of fancy may be pointed 
)ut effect, and which no fire of sentiment can 
te or exalt. 

[twas, however, not long before I fitted myself 
a set of companions who knew how to laugh, 
to whom no other recommendation was neces- 
than the power of striking out a jest. Among 
i I fixed my residence, and for a time enjoyed 
elicity of disturbing the neighbours every night 

the obstreperous applause which my sallies 
id from the audience. The reputation of our 
every day increased, and as my flights and re- 
IS were circulated by my admirers, every day 
ght new solicitations for admission into our 



7. 



b support this perpetual fund of merriment I 
lented every place of concourse, cultivated the 
laintance of all the fashionable race, and passed 
lay in a continual succession of visits, in which 
llected a treasure of pleasantry for the expenses 
e evening. Whatever error of conduct 1 could 
3ver, whatever peculiarity of manner I could 
rve, whatever weakness was betrayed by con- 
icc, whatever lapse was suffered by neglect, all 

drawn together for the diversion of my wild 
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companions, who, when they had been tauj 
art of ridicule, never failed to signalize thei 
by a zealous imitation, and filled the town 
ensuing day with scandal and vexation, with 
ment and shame. 

** I can scarcely believe, when I recolh 
own practice, that I could have been so far d 
with petty praise, as to divulge the secrets o 
and to expose the levities of frankness ; to ^ 
the walks of the cautious, and surprise the » 
of the thoughtless. Yet it is certain that, foi 
yearsy I heard nothing but with design to tell 
saw nothing with any other curiosity thai 
some failure that might furnish out a jest. 

** My heart, indeed, acquits me of delibera 
lignity or interested iusidiousness. I had d( 
purpose than to heighten the pleasure of la 
by communication, nor ever raised any pec 
advantage from the calamities of others, 
weakness and negligence into difficulties, on 
I might divert myself with their perplexitit 
distresses; and violated every law of friei 
with no other hope than that of gaining the i 
tion of smartness and waggery. 

'' I would not be understood to charge 
with any crimes of the atrocious or destructivi 
I never betrayed an heir to gamesters, or a 
debauchees; never intercepted the kindnes: 
patron, or sported away the reputation of 
cence. My delight was only in petty mischi 
momentary vexations, and acuteness was em| 
not upon fraud and oppression which it hac 
meritorious to detect, but upon harmless ign 
or absurdity, prejudice or mistake. 

** This inquiry I pursued with so much dil 
and sagacity that I was able to relate, of evei 
Whom I knew, some blunder or miscarria| 
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tray the most circumspect of my friends into fol- 
^$ by a judicious flattery of his predominant pas- 
311 ; or expose him to contempt, hy placing him 

circumstances which put his prejudices into ac- 
m, brought to view his natural aefects, or drew 
e attention of the company on his airs of affec- 
tion. 

** The power had been possessed in vain if it had 
rer been exerted ; and it was not my custom to 

any arts of jocularity remain unemployed. My 
patience of applause brought me always early to 

place of entertainment; and I seldom failed to 

a scheme with the small knot that first gathered 
nd me, by which some of those whom we ex- 
ited might be made subservient to our sport, 
ery man has some favourite topic of conversa- 
1, on which, by a feigned seriousness of attention, 
may be drawn to expatiate without end. £very 
Q has some habitual contortion of body, or esta- 
(faed mode of expression, which never fails to 
le mirth if it be pointed out to notice. By pre- 
nitions of these particularities I secured our plea- 
try. Our companion entered with his usual 
ety, and began to partake of our noisy cheerful- 
8, when the conversation was imperceptibly di- 
ted to a subject which pressed upon his tender 
t, and extorted the expected shrug, the custo- 
ry exclamation, or the predicted remark. A 
leral clamour of joy then burst from all that were 
nitted to the stratagem. Our mirth was often 
reased by the triumph of him that occasioned it : 

as we do not hastily form conclusions against 
"selves, seldom any one suspected that he had 
lilarated us otherwise than by his wit. 
* You will hear, I believe with very little sur- 
se, that by this conduct I had in a short time 
ted mankind against me, and that every tongue 

r2 
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was diligent in preveDtion or revenge. I soon ptt* 
ceived myself regarded with malevolence or dii- 
trust, but wondered what had been discovered it 
me either terrible or hateful. I had invaded n 
man's property; I had rivaled no man's claim; 
nor had ever engaged in any of those attempb 
which provoke the jealousy of ambition or the rage 
of faction. I had lived but to laugh and main 
others laugh ; and believed that I was loved by ifi 
who caressed, and favoured by all who applauded 
me. I never imagined that he, who, in the mirth of 
a nocturnal revel, concurred in ridiculing his frieod, | 
would consider, in a cooler hour, that the eame I 
trick might be played against himself; or that, i 
even where there is no sense of danger, the oatani 
pride of human nature rises against hdm, who by 
general censures lays claim to general superiority. 

'' I was convinced, by a total desertion, of tbi 
impropriety of my conduct; every man avoidii ]i 
and cautioned others to avoid me. Wiierefer I li^ 
came I found silence and dejection, coolness ni I v 
terror. No one would venture to speak lest he |^ 
should lay himself open to unfavourable represeati- 
tions; the company, however numerous, drop^ 
off at my entrance upon various pretences ; ana if I 
retired to avoid the shame of being left, I hecil 
con6dence and mirth revive at my departure. 

** If those whom I had thus offenaed could hiw 
contented themselves with repaying one insult fa 
another, and kept up the war only by a rgBiproes* 
tion of sarcasms, that they might have perhaft 
vexed, but would never much have hurt me; fori) 
man heartily hates him at whom he can laugh. M 
these wounds which they give me as they fly, vi 
without cure ; this alarm which they spread by their 
solicitude to escape me, excludes me from all itytoir 
ship and from all pleasure : I am condenmed to 
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»ass a loDg interval of my life in solitude, as a man 
uspected of infection is refused admission into 
ities; and must linger in obscurity till my conduct 
ihall convince the world, that I may be approached 
without hazard. 

** I am, &c. 

*' DiCACULUS." 
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Rari qmppe bonij numero vix sunt totidem quot 
Thebarum porta, vel divitis ostia Nilu Juv. 

Good men are scarce, the jast are thinly sown ; 
Tbey thrive but ill, nor can they last when grown. 
And should we count them, and our store compile ; 
Yet Thebes more gates could show, more mouths the Nile. 

Creech. 

(one of the axioms of wisdom which recommend 
)e ancient sages of veneration seems to have re- 
uired less extent of knowledge, or perspicacity of 
enetration, than the remark of Bias, that oi irXcovc?, 
oiKoi, the majority are wicked. 

The depravity of mankind is so easily discover- 
ble that nothing but the desert or the cell can ex- 
lude it from notice. The knowledge of crimes 
itrudes uncalled and undesired. They whom their 
bstraction from common occurrences hinders from 
eeing iniquity will quickly have their attention 
wakened by feeling it. Even he who ventures not 
ito the world may learn its corruption in his closet. 
^or what are treatises of morality but persuasives to 
le practice of duties, for which no arguments would 
e necessary, but that we are continually tempted to 
iolate or neglect them ? What are all the records 
f history but narratives of successive villanies, of 
reason and usurpations, massacres and wars 1 
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But, perhaps, the excellence of aphorisn 
sists not so much in the expression of some 
abstruse sentiment, as in the comprehension • 
obvious and useful truth in a few words. ^ 
quently fall into error and folly, not because 1 
principles of action are not known, but beca 
a time, they are not remembered ; and he ma; 
fore be justly numbered among the benefai 
mankind who contracts the great rules of 1 
short sentences, that may be easily impres 
the memory, and taught by frequent recollei 
recur habitually to the mind* 

However those who have passed through 1 
life of man may now wonder that any sho 
quire to be cautioned against corruption, tli 
find that they have themselves purchased th< 
viction by many disappointments and vei 
which an earlier knowledge would have 
them ; and may see, on every side, some ent 
themselves in perplexities, and some sinldi 
ruin, by ignorance or neglect of the maxim c 

Every day sends out, in quest of pleasi 
distinction, some heir fondled in ignorance a 
tered into pride. He comes forth with all tl 
fidence of a spirit unacquainted with superic 
all the benevolence of a mind not yet irrits 
opposition, alarmed by fraud, or irobitte 
cruelty. He loves all, because he imagine 
self the universal favourite. Every excbs 
salutation produces new acquaintance, anc 
acquaintance kindles into friendship. 

Every season brings a new flight of beaut 
the world, who have hitherto heard only of th 
charms, and imagine that the heart feels no 
but that of love. They are soon surroun 
admirers whom they credit, because they t( 
only what is heard with delight. Whoete 
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a them is a lover ; and whoever forces a sigh is 
Qg iQ despair. 

le surely is a useful monitor who inculcates to 
Je thoughtless strangers that the majority are 
ked; who informs them that the train which 
ilth and beauty draw after them is lured only 
the scent of prey ; and that, perhaps, among ail 
se who crowd about them with professions and 
teries, there is not one who does not hope for 
16 opportunity to devour or betray them, to glut 
self by their destruction, or to share their spoils 
^ a stronger savage. 

^irtue presented singly to the imagination or the 
'on is so well recommended by its own graces, 
so strongly supported by arguments, that a good 

wonders how any can be bad; and they who 
ignorant of the force of passion and interest, 

never observed the arts of seduction, the con- 
>n of example, the gradual descent from one 
e to another, or the insensible depravation of 
principles by loose conversation, naturally ex- 

to find integrity in every bosom, and veracity 
very tongue. 

is indeed impossible not to hear from those who 
> lived longer, of wrongs and falsehoods, of vio- 
e and circumvention; but such narratives are 
moniy regarded by the young, the heady, and 
isonfident, as nothing more than the^murmurs of 
ishness, or the dreams of dotage ; and, notwith- 
ding all the documents of hoary wisdom, we 
monly plunge into the world fearless and cre- 
us, without any foresight of danger, or appre- 
ion of deceit. 

have remarked, in a former paper, that credu- 
s the common failing of unexperienced virtue ; 
that he who is spontaneously suspicious may 
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be justly charged with radical corruption ; for if bj 
has not known the prevalence of dishonesty by i^ 
formation, nor hjEid time to observe it with his o 
eyes, whence can he take his measures of judgnMt 
but from himself. , 

They who best deserve to escape ihe snares ^| 
artifice are most likely to be entangled. He ' ' 
endeavours to live for the good of others, moit 
ways be exposed to the art of them who li?e 
for themselves, unless he is taught by timely |il 
cepts the caution required in common transacMH 
and shown at a distance the pitfals of treachery. 

To youth, therefore, it should be carefully iiuj'' 
cated, that to enter the road of life without ctxi^ 
or reserve, in expectation of general fidelity m 
justice, is to launch on the wide ocean withootif^ 
instruments of steerage, and to hope that every fi 
will be prosperous, and that every coast will M 
a harbour. . 

To enumerate the various motives to deceits 
injury would be to count all the desires that prcf^j 
among the sons of men ; since there is no ambiti> 
however petty, no wish however absurd, that by* 
dulgence will not be enabled to overpower the » 
fluence of virtue. Many there are who openly 
almost professedly regulate all their conduct b^< 
love of money : who have no reason for actioi 
forbearance, for compliance or refusal, than i 
they hope to gain more by one than by the o4* 
These are indeed the meanest and crudest of honi 
beings, a race with whom, with some pestifen 
animals, the whole creation seems to be at war; W 
who, however detested or scorned, long continue tt 
add heap upon heap, and when they have reduced 
one to beggary, are still permitted to fasten on anO' 
titer. 
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, yet less rationally wicked, pass their lives 
ef, because they cannot bear the sight of 
dtnd mark out every man for hatred, whose 
9rtune they believe increasing, 
who have not advanced to these degrees 
ire yet wholly unqualified for friendship, 
Die to maintain any constant or regular 
kindness. Happiness may be destroyed 
by union with the man who is apparently 
of interest, but with him whom a wild opi- 
:he dignity of perseverance, in whatever 
isposes to pursue every injury with un- 
md perpetual resentment ; with him whose 
clines him to consider every man as a rival 
pretension ; with him whose airy negli- 
ts his friend's affairs or secrets in continual 
ind who thinks his forgetfulness of others 
3y his inattention to himself; and with him 
constancy ranges without any settled rule 
i through varieties of friendship, and who 
nd dismisses favourites by the sudden im- 
caprice. 

lumerous are the dangers to which the con- 
mankind exposes us, and which can be 
only by prudent distrust. He, therefore, 
imbering this salutary maxim learns early 
>ld his fondness from fair appearances, will 
>on to pay some honours to Bias of Priene, 
)led him to becdme wise without the cost 
ence. 
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ilk 



-Naso suMpendis adunco. 



HOR. 



On me you turn the nose. 



r] 



There are many vexatious accidents and 
situations which raise little compassion for tbe li 
ferer, and which no man but those whom they '" 
mediately distress can regard with seriousnt 
Petty mischiefs that have no influence on fot 
nor extend their effects to the rest of life, are all 
seen with a kind of malicious pleasure. A mil 
or embarrassment, which for the present moi 
fills the face with blushes and the mind with 
fusion, will have no other effect upon those 
observe it than that of convulsing them with ir 
tible laughter. Some circumstances of misery i 
so powerfully ridiculous that neither kindness Mj 
duty can withstand them ; they bear down love,' 
terest, and reverence, and force the friend, the 
pendent, or the child, to give way to instantaoe 
motions of merriment. 

Among the principal of comic calamities maj 
reckoned the pain wl^ich an author, not yetw 
dened into insensibility, feels at the onset of afario 
critic, whose a^e, rank, or fortune, gives him 
dence to speak without reserve ; who heaps 
objection upon another, and obtrudes his remt 
and enforces his corrections without tenderness 
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The author, full of the importance of his wc 
and anxious for the justification of every syllaW 
starts and kindles at the slightest attack ; the crifcl 
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3r to establish his superiority, triumphing in 
ry discovery of failure, and zealous to impress 
cogency of his arguments, pursues him from 
to line, without cessation or remorse. The 
ic, who hazards little, proceeds without vehe- 
ice, impetuosity, and fearlessness: the author, 
)se quiet and fame, and life and immortality, are 
)lved in the controversy, tries every art of sub- 
age and defence ; maintains modestly what he 
lives never to yield, and yields unwillingly what 
not be maintained. The critic's purpose is to 

Suer, the author only hopes to escape ; the cri- 
lerefore knits his brow and raises his voice, and 
aces whenever he perceives any tokens of pain 
ited by the pressure of his assertions or the point 
lis scarcasms. The author, whose endeavour is 
once to mollify and elude his prosecutor, com- 
es his features and softens his accents, breaks 
force of assault by retreat, and rather steps 
le than flies or advances. 
U it very seldom happens that the -rage of exr 
porary criticism inflicts fatal or lasting wounds, 
low not that the laws of benevolence entitle this 
ress to much sympathy. The diversion of bait- 
an author has the sanction of all ages and na- 
8, and is more lawful than the sport of teasing 
>r animals, because, for the most part, he comes 
ntarily to the stake, furnished, as he imagines, 
the patron powers of literature, with resistless 
pons, and impenetrable armour, with the mail 
le boar of Erymanth, and the paws of the lion 
Temea. 

at the works of genius are sometimes produced 
ither motives than vanity ; and he whom neces- 
or duty enforces to write is not always so well 
(fied with himself as not to be discouraged by 
iorious impudence. It may therefore be neces- 
3L. III. s 
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sary to consider how they, whom puhlication Iqfil 
open to the insults of such as their ohscurity secwfPf 
against reprisals, may extricate themselves u^oattf||f^ 
expected encounters. 1. 

Vida, a man of considerahle skill in thepoliliei|^ 
of literature, directs his pupil wholly to abandoililF) 
defence, and even when he can irrefragablyrebtoXr 
all objections, to suffer tamely the exultations of Hi '^ 
antagonist. 

This rule may perhaps be just, when advice ii 
asked and severity solicited, because nomaateb 
his opinion so freely as when he imagines it recofel 
with implicit veneration; and critics ought neferti 
be consulted, but while errors may yet be rectiM 
or insipidity suppressed. But when the bookhii 
once been dismissed into the world, and canbeif 
more retouched, I know not whether a very dip f ' 
ferent conduct should not be prescribed, and whe- 1 
ther firmness and spirit may not sometimes be •I? 
use to overpower arrogance and repel bmtaii^L 
Softness, diffidence, and moderation will oflenbrr 
mistaken for imbecility and dejection ; they lot I , 
cowardice to the attack by the hopes of easy tiO' I 
tory, and it will soon be found that he whom eveiy V 
man thinks he can conquer shall never be at peace. I 

The animadversions of critics are commonly lOch I 
as may easily provoke the sedatest writer to soiMf I, 
quickness of resentment and aspeiity of replv. A Ij 
man who by long consideration has famiUansed i 
subject to his own mind, carefully surveyed 4r 
series of his thoughts, and planned all the parts cl 
his composition into a regular dependence on eack. 
other, will often start at the sinistrous interpreta* 
tions, or absurd remarks of haste or ignorance, id 
wonder by what infatuation they have been led awij 
from the obvious sense, and upon what pecnlbi^ 
principles of judgment they deciac against him. 
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?he eye of the intellect, like that of the body, is 
equally perfect in all, nor equally adapted in any 
ill objects ; the end of criticism is to supply its 
ects; rules are the instruments of mental vision, 
ich may indeed assist our faculties when pro- 
ly used, but produce confusion and obscurity by 
i&ilful application. 

^ome seem always to read with the microscope 
Criticism, and employ their whole attention upon 
mte elegance, or faults scarcely visible to com- 
U observation. The dissonance of a syllable, the 
Urrence of the same sound, the repetition of a 
"tide, the smallest deviation from propriety, the 
;litest defect in construction or arrangement, 
bU before their eyes into enormities. As they 
cern with great exactness, they comprehend but 
Harrow compass, and know nothing of the just- 
ice of the design, the general spirit of the perfor- 
t)ce, the artifice of connection, or the harmony of 
• parts ; they never conceive how small a propbr- 
tl that which they are busy in contemplating bears 
the whole, or how the petty inaccuracies with 
Ich they are offended are absorbed and lost in 
leral excellence. 

Others are furnished by criticism with a tele- 
>pe. They see with great clearness whatever is 
^ remote to be discovered by the rest of mankind, 
t are totally blind to all that lies immediately be* 
•« them. They discover in every passage some 
2ret meaning, some remote allusion, some artful 
egory, or some occult imitation which no other 
ider ever suspected ; but they have no perception 
the cogency of arguments, the force of pathetic 
^timents, the various colours of diction, or the 
^ery embellishments of fancy; of all that en- 
g«6 the attention of others they are totally insen- 
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haste to core. I therefore resolred for a tinleli 
shut my books, and learn again the art of convem- 
tion ; to defecate and clear oay mind by brisker w* 
tions and stronger impulses; and to unite myieK 
once more to thq living generation. 

" For this purpose I hasted to London, and cl> 
treated one of my academical acquaintances to ii* 
troduce me into some of the little societies of Utaii' 
ture, which are formed in taverns and coffee-booo. 
He was pleased with an opportunity of showing il 
to his friends, and soon obtained me adminioi 
among a select company of curious men, wboatf 
once a week to exhilarate their studies and comptfl 
their acquisitions. 

'* The eldest and most venerable of this socielj 
was Hirsutus, who, after the 6rst civilities of v 
reception, found means to introduce the mentiot m 
his favourite studies, by a severe censure of tboN 
who want the due regard for their native comtrj* 
He informed me, that he had early withdrawn ki 
attention from foreign trifles, and that since be be- 
gun to addict his mind to serious and manly studio^ 
he had very carefully amassed all the English boob 
that were printed in the black character. Thii 
search he nad pursued so diligently that he wii 
able to show the deficiences of the best catalomi 
He had long since completed his Caxton, had uiM 
sheets of Treveris unknown to the antiquaries, vi 
wanted to a perfect Pynson but two voluoMf, d 
which one was promised him as a legacy by its Pii^ 
sent possessor, and the other he was resolvea U 
buy, at whatever price, when Quisquilius's libnrf 
should be sold. Hirsutus had no other reasoa fi 
the valuing or slighting a book than that it wu 
printed in the Roman or the Gothic letter, noraif 
ideas but such as his tavourite volumes had atp* 
plied ; when he was serious, he expatiated on tb 
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xiarratives of Johan de Trevisa, and when he was 
snerry, regaled us with a quotation from the Shippe 
of Foles. 

** While I was listening to this hoary student, Fer- 
Tatus entered in a hurry, and informed us, with the 
abruptness of ecstasy, that his set of halfpence was 
now complete; he had just received in a handful of 
change the piece that he had so long been seeking, 
«nd could now defy mankind to outgo his collection 
_of £oglish copper. 

** Chartophylax then observed how fatally human 
jBagacity was sometimes baffled, and how often the 
most valuable discoveries are made by chance. He 
liad employed himself and his emissaries seven years 
^at great expense, to perfect his series of Gazettes, 
-l>ut had long wantecl a single paper, which, when 
~lie despaired of obtaining it, was sent him wrapped 
vound a parcel of tobacco. 

" Cantilenus turned all his thoughts upon old bal- 
lads, for he considered them as the genuine records 
of the national taste. He offered to show me a 
<M>py of The Children in the Wood, which he firmly 
.leiieved to be of the first edition, and by the help 
«>f which the text might be freed from several cor- 
.^uptions, if this age of barbarity had any claim to 
^uch favours from him. 

I- ** Many were admitted into this society as infe- 
^[for members, because they had collected old prints 
'^ind neglected pamphlets, or possessed some frag- 
.Sneot of antiquity, as the seal of an ancient corpo- 
^ration, the charter of a religious house, the genea- 
Koffy of a family extinct, or a letter written in the 
^PUgD of Elizabeth. 

" Every one of these virtuosoes looked on all his 
•MMociates as wretches of depraved taste and narrow 
.vaotiong. Their conversation was, therefore, fretful 
«ud waspish, their behaviour brutal, their merriment 
^^ontly sarcastic, and their seriousness gloomy and 
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suspicious. They were totally ignorant of all tint 
passes, or has lately passed in the world ; unable to 
discuss any question of religious, political, or mill' 
tary knowledge; equally strange to science iUHi 
politer learning, and witnout any wish to improie 
their minds, or any other pleasure than that of dis- 
playing rarities, of which they would not ivlht 
others to make the proper use. ^ 

Hirsutus graciously informed me that the b# 
ber of their society was limited, but that I MgK 
sometimes attend as an auditor. I was pletsea t 
lind myself in no danger of an honour, wUdl 
could not have willingly expected nor gradoOT 
refused, and left them without any intention of ir 
turning, for I soon found that the suppressiott <( 
those habits with which I was vitiated, requii4 
association with men very different from this soiMl 
race, 

'* I am, sir, &c. 

" ViVACULtJg* 

ll 

It is natural to feel grief or indignation when tff 
thing, necessary or useful, is wantonly wasted • 
negligently destroyed ; and therefore my co^ 
pondent cannot be blamed for looking with uoeti^ 
ness on the waste of life. Leisure and corioflf 
might soon make great advances in useful Vt^ 
ledge, were they not diverted by minute emulitii 
and laborious trifles. It may, however, somew*'" 
mollify his anger to reflect, that perhaps none of 
assembly which he describes was capable of 
nobler employment, and that he who does his 1 
however little, is always to be distinguished W 
him who does nothing. Whatever busies the irf*! 
without corrupting it has at least this use, M^ 
rescues the day from idleness, and he that is n^ 
idle will not often be vicious. 
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o. 178. SATURDAY, NOV. 30, 1761. 



Pars aanitatis velle sanari fuU. Semeca. 

To yield to remedies is half the cure. 

HAGORAS is reported to have required from 
whom he instructed in philosophy a proba- 
ry silence of five years. Whether this prohi- 
1 of speech extended to all the parts of this 
as seems generally to be supposed, or was to 
iserved only in the school or in the presence of 
master, as is more probable, it was sufficient to 
ver the pupil's disposition ; to try whether he 
¥illing to pay the price of learning, or whether 
IS one of those whose ardour was rather violent 
lasting, and who expected to grow wise on 
terms than those of patience and obedience, 
my of the blessings universally desired are 
frequently wanted, because most men, when 
should labour, content themselves to complain, 
ather linger in a state in which they cannot be 
at than improve their condition by vigour and 
ition. 

ovidence has fixed the limits of human enjoy- 
by immovable boundaries, and has set differ- 
pratifications at such a distance from each 
that no art or power can bring them together, 
great law it is the business of every rational 
to understand, that life may not pass away 
attempt to make contradictions consistent, to 
ine opposite qualities, and to unite things 
I the nature of their being must always keep 
ler. 

two objects tempting at a distance on con- 
sides it is impossible to approach one but by 
ing from the other ; by long deliberation and 
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dilatory projects they may be both lost, but en 
never be both gained. It is, therefore, Deces8«| 
to compare them, and when we have detennised v 
preference, to withdraw our eyes and oar thoogyi 
at once.from that which reason directs us to re^ 
This is more necessary, if that which we are forsakif 
has the power of delighting the senses, or (irng '~ 
fancy. He that once turns aside to the allurem 
of unlawful pleasure can have no security tint M 
shall ever regain the paths of virtue. 

The philosophic goddess of Boethius, having 
lated the story of Orpheus, who, .when he bra 
covered his wife from the dominions of deatk, i 
her again by looking back upon her in the conMl 
of light, concludes with a very elegant and foidlb 
application. Whoever gou are that endeavtMt I 
elevate your minds to the illuminatiom i>f HeoMtl 
consider yourselves as represented in this fabk ; fi 
he that is once so far overcome as to twm hsA U 
eyes towards the infernal caverns loses at first 9^ 
all that influence which attracted him on high* 

Vos haec fabula respicit, 
Qnicunque id superam diem 
Mentem ducere quaeritis. 
Nam qui Tartareum in specus 
y ictus lumina flexerit, 
Quidquid praecipuum traliit, 
Perdit, dum videt inferos. 

It may be observed in general that the hivati 
purchased by the present. It is not possible to N 
cure distant or permanent happiness but by theibi 
bearance of some immediate gratification. This! 
so evidently true with regard to the \7h0le of 01 
existence that all the precepts of theology havei 
other tendency than to enforce the life of faitk; 1 
life regulated not by our senses but our belirf;^ 
life in which pleasures are to be refused for fetf^ 
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dble punishments, and calamities sometimes to 
OQght, and always endured, in hope of rewards 
shall be obtained in another state. 
Ten if we take into our view only that particle 
ar duration which is terminated by the grave, it 
be found that we cannot enjoy one part of life 
ond the common limitations of pleasure, but by 
cipating some of the satisfaction which should 
ilarate the following years. The heart of youth 
r spread happiness into wild luxuriance, but the 
cat vigour requisite to make it perennial is ex- 
ited, and all that can be hoped afterward is Ian- 
r and sterility. 

he reigning error of mankind is that we are not 
ent with the conditions on which the goods of 
are granted. No man is insensible of the value 
Dowledge, the advantages of health, or the con- 
ence of plenty, but every day shows us those ob 
m the conviction is without effect, 
nowledge is praised and desired by multitudes 
m her charms could never rouse from the couch 
loth; whom the faintest invitation of pleasure 
^s away from their studies ; to whom any other 
lod of wearing out the day is more eligible than 
ise of books, and who are more easily engaged 
ny conversation than such as may rectify their 
)ns or enlarge their comprehension, 
very man that has felt pain knows how little all 
r comforts can gladden him to whom health is 
ed. Yet who is there does not sometimes ha-* 

it for the enjoyment of an hour? All assem- 
{ of jollity, all places of public entertainment 
bit. examples of strength wasting in riot, and 
ity withering in irregularity ; nor is it easy to 
r a house in which part of the family is not 
Ding in repentance of past intemperance, and 

admitting disease by negligence, or soliciting 
' luxury* 
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There is no pleasure which men of every c 
sect have more generally agreed to menti< 
contempt than the gratihcations of the pal 
entertainment so far removed from intellectu 
piness that scarcely the most shameless of t 
sual herd have dared to defend it : yet even 
the lowest of our delights, to this, though 
quick nor lasting, is health with all its activ 
sprightliness daily sacrificed ; and for this ( 
the miseries endured which urge impatience 
on death. 

The whole world is put in motion by the y 
riches and dread of poverty. Who, then, 
not imagine that such conduct as will inevits 
stroy what all are thus labouring to acquii 
generally be avoided ? That he who speD< 
than he receives must in time become indin 
not be doubted ; but how evident soever tl 
sequence may appear, the spendthrift move 
whirl of pleasure with too much rapadity to 
before his eyes, and, in the intoxication of 
grows every day poorer without any such i 
approaching rum as is sufficient to wake 1 
caution. 

Many complaints are made of the misery 
and indeed it must be confessed that we arc 
to calamities by which the good and bad, 
gent and slothful, t;^e vigilant and heedl 
equally afflicted. But surely, though som 
gence may be allowed to groans extorted b 
able misety, no man has a right to repine 
which, against warning, against experienqe, 
berately and leisurely brings upon his ow 
or to consider himself as debarred from h: 
by such obstacles as resolution may break, 
terity may put aside. 

Great numbers who quarrel with their c 
have wanted not the power but the will to 
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!er state. They have never contemplated the 
»rence between good and evil sumciently to 
'ken aversion or invigorate desire ; they have in- 
^ed a drowsy thoughtlessness or giddy lenity ; 
^ committed the balance of choice to the ma* 
iment of caprice ; and when they have long ac- 
omed themselves to receive all that chance 
"ed them, without examination, lament at last 
they find themselves deceived. 



No. 179. TUESDAY, DEC. 3, 1761. 



Perpetuo risu pulmonem agitare solebat, ' Jut. 

DtmocrfCas would feed his spleen, and shake 

Bii sides and shoulders till he felt them ake. Drtden. 



KRT man, says Tully, has two characters; one, 
Ich he partakes with all mankind, and by which 
Si distinguished from brute animals; another, 
ich discriminates him from the rest of his own 
cies, and impresses on him a manner and temper 
iiliar to himself: this particular character, it it 
not repugnant to the laws of general humanity, it 
Iways his business to cultivate and preserve, 
{very hour furnishes some confirmation of Tully*s 
sept. It seldom happens that an assembly of 
isure is so happily selected, but that some one 
If admission, with whom the rest are deservedly 
flded ; and it will appear on a close inspection, 
t scarce any man becomes eminently disagreeable 
'by a departure from his real character, and an 
impt at something for which nature or education 
llefb him unqualified. 

foorancc; or dulness have indeed no power of 
vding delight, but they never give disgust except 
'OL. III. T 
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knowledge in their hands, and called out todii|faf 
his acquisitions for the honour of his country^ Mi 
add dignity by his presence to philosophical aiM* 
blies. Ah he did not suspect his unfitness iwcmr 
mon affairs, he felt no reluctance to obey the inril^ 
tion, and what he did not feel he had yet tooaiel 
honesty to feign. He entered into the woridtfi 
larger and more populous college, where hiifV' 
formances would be more public, and his Te&m 
farther extended ; and imagined that he should Ul^ 
his reputation uBiversallv prevalent, and theiilH||^ 
ence of learning every wnere the same. ii 

His merit introduced him to splendid tal)leilii|^ 
elegant acquaintance; but he did not find binNKIlJ, 
always qualified to join in the conversation. Bi||^ 
was distressed by civilities, which he knewDOtiMv||^ 
to repay, and entangled in many ceremonial pig 
plexities, from which his books and diagrams codU I j 
not extricate him. He was sometimes uoloddfli 
engaged in disputes with ladies, with whom >^|i 
braic axioms had no great weight, and 8awiiMij|| 
whose favour and esteem he could not but desire, til | 
whom he was very little recommended by his the^l i 
ries of the tides, or his approximations to the qui' | 
drature of the circle. 

Gelasimus did not want penetration to discover 
that no charm was more generally irresistible tbtf 
that of easy facetiousness and flowing hilarity. Hi 
saw that diversion was more frequently welcoM 
than imorovement, that authority and seriousDeii 
were ratner feared than loved, and that the grav* 
scholar was a kind of imperious ally, hastily dis* 
missed when his assistance was no longer necessary- 
He came to a sudden resolution of throwing off those I 
cumbrous ornaments of learning v^hich hindered b I 
reception, and commenced a man of witandjocalft' 
rity. Utterly unacquainted with every topic o( 
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irriment, ignorant of the modes and follies, the 
ies and virtues of mankind, and unfurnished with 
y ideas but such as Pappus and Archimedes had 
ren him, he began to silence all inquiries with a 
it instead of a solution, extended his face with a 
ill, which he mistook for a smile, and in the place 
a scientific discourse, retailed in a new language, 
rmed between the college and the tavern , the in- 
ligence of the newspaper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity; and, 
erefore, whatever he said or heard, he was careful 
>t to fail in that great duty of a wit. If he asked 
told the hour of the day, if he complained of heat 
cold, stirred the fire, or filled the glass, removed 
a chair, or snuffed the candle, he always found 
»me occasion to laugh. The jest was, indeed, a 
cret to all but himself; but habitual confidence 
his own discernment hindered him from suspect- 
g any weakness or mistake. He wondered that 
s vnt was so little understood, but expected that 
s audience would comprehend it by degrees, and 
^rsisted all his life with gross buffoonery, how 
tUe the strongest faculties can perform beyond the 
liits of their own province. 
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Tau)T eidiOQ (fo(}>og icrOu fiarriv ^ "EinKovpov latrov 
Hov TO Ktvov ^ijTHV, Kcu TivsQ tti fiovadtg. 

ArjTOMEDON. 

On life, on morals, be thy thoughts employed ; 
Leave to the schools their atoms and their void. 

r is somewhere related by Le Clerc that a wealthy 
ader of good understanding, having the common 
[iibition-toi)reed his son a scholar, carried him to 

T 2 
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a university, resolving to use his own judgmeoti 
the choice of a tutor. He had been taught, Ir 
whatever intelligence, the nearest way to the JMU 
of an academic, and at his arrival entertained il 
who came about him with such profusion that h 
professors were lured by the smell of his table fiov 
their books, and flocked round him with all dv 
cringes of awkward complaisance. This eageriMl 
answered the merchant's purpose ; he glutted tiM, 
with delicacies, and softened them with careiNy 
till he prevailed upon one after another to opeo m 
bosom, and make a discovery of his competitioiik. 
jealousies, and resentments. Having thus learMi 
each man's character, partly from himself, and paitjjf 
from his acquaintances, he resolved to find aoMJ 
other education for his son, and went away OQif 
vinced, that a scholastic life has no other tendeiffi 
than to vitiate the morals and contract the understaiir 
ing: nor would he afterwards hear with patieiei 
the praises of the ancient authors, being persuftdei 
that scholars of all ages must have been the saflii> 
and that Xenophon and Cicero were professors d 
some former university, and therefore meaa and 
selfish, ignorant and servile, like those whom hs 
had lately visited and forsaken. 

Envy, curiosity, and a sense of the imperfection 
of our present state, incline us to estimate the advaft 
tages which are in the possession of others abov( 
their real value. Every one must have remarket 
what powers and prerogatives the v ulgar ^imagine ti 
be conferred by learning. A man of science is es 
pected to excel the unlettered and unenlightene 
even on occasions where literature is of no use, an 
among weak minds, loses part of its reverence b 
discovering no superiority in those parts of life i 
which all are unavoidably equal; as when a ffl( 
narch makes a progress to the remoter province 
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be rustics are said sometimes to wonder that they 
lod him of the same size with themselves. 

These demands of prejudice and folly can never 
ft satisfied ; and therefore many of the imputations 
bich learning suffers from disappointed ignorance 
e without. reproach. But there are some failures 

which men of study are peculiarly exposed, 
''ery condition has its disadvantages. The circle 
knowledge is too wide for the most active and 
i^ent intellect, and while science is pursued, other 
-omplishments are neglected ; as a small garrison 
St leave one part of an extensive fortress naked 
^n an alarm calls them to another. 
I^lie learned, however, might generally support 
I't' dignity with more success, if they suffered not 
^selves to be misled by the desire of superfluous 
(foments. Raphael, in return to Adam's inqui- 

into the courses of the stars and the revolutions 
heaven, counsels him to withdraw his mind from 

speculations, and employ his faculties upon 
^cr and more interesting objects, the survey of 
^wn life, the subjection of his passions, the know- 
^^ of duties which must daily be performed, and 

<letection of dangers whicn must daily be in- 
'ed. 

^is angelic counsel every man of letters should 
^ys have before him. He that devotes himself 
'Qtired study, naturally sinks from omission to 
^tfulness of social duties; he must be therefore 
^times awakened, and recalled to the general 
iition of mankind. 

am far from any intention to limit curiosity, or 
Ine the labours of learning to arts of immediate 
necessary use. It is only from the various es- 

of experimental industry, and the vague ex- 
ions ot minds set upon discovery, that any 
Locement of knowledge can be expected ; and 
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thou^ many must be disappointed in their 
yet they are not to be charged with having 
their time in vain; their example contribntedtoi 
spire emulation, and their miscarriage taught 
the way to success. 

But the distant hope of being one day useU ilj 
eminent ought not to mislead us too far from 
study which is equally requisite to the great 
mean, to the celebrated and 'obscure ; me art | 
moderating the desiies, of repressing the api 
and of conciliating or retaining the favour of 
kind. 

No man can imagine the course of his owil 
or the conduct of the world around him unwc 
his attention ; yet among the sons of learning 
seem to have thought of every thing rather thiij 
themselves, and to have observed eveiy thing 
what passes before their eyes: many who 
through the intricacy of complicated systana 
insuperably embarrassed with the least perplexitflj 
common affairs; many who compare the actior 
and ascertain the characters of ancient heroesii 
their own days glide away without examinational 
suffer vicious habits to encroach upon their 
without resistance or detection. 

The most frequent reproach of the scholastic i 
is the want of fortitude, not martial but philc 
Men bred in shades and silence, taught to 
themselves at sunset, and accustomed to no 
weapon than syllogism, may be allowed to feel 
ror at personal danger, and to be disconcerted 
tumult and alarm. But why should he whose i 
is spent in contemplation, and whose businc 
only to discover truth, be unable to rectify Ae] 
lacies of imagination, or contend successfully i 
prejudice and passion ? To what end has he 
and meditated, if he gives up hi^ understandiBf 
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Ine appearances, and suffers himself to be enslaved 
^ fear of evils to which only folly or vanity can 
Kpose him, or elated by advantages to which, as 
imy are equally conferred upon the good and bad, 
::» real dignity is annexed ? 

. " Such, however, is the state of the world, that 
ife most obsequious of the slaves of pride, the most 
h^pturous of the gazers upon wealth, the most offici- 
os of the whisperers of greatness, *are collected from 
Moinaries appropriated to the study of wisdom and 
[^virtue, where it was intended that appetite should 
tmrn to be content with little, and that hope should 
■ipire only to honours which no human power can 
Sf e or take away. 

The student, when he comes forth into the world, 
Mead of congratulating himself upon his exemp- 
iffn from the errors of those whose opinions have 
■■een formed by accident or custom, and who live 
without any certain principles of conduct, is com- 
Bonly in haste to mingle with the multitude, and 
ftow his sprightliness and ductility by an expe- 
titious compliance with fashions or vices. The first 
onile of a man, whose fortune gives him power to 
^ward his dependents, commonly enchants him be- 
pond resistance ; the glare of equipage, the sweets 
fi luxury, the liberality of general promises, the 
lioftness of habitual affability, fill his imagination ; 

Kd he soon ceases to have any other wish than to 
I well received, or any measure of right and wrong 
but the opinion of his patron. 
; A man flattered and, obeyed learns to exact 
T adulation and enjoin lower submission, 
either our virtues nor vices are all our own. If 
e were no cowardice, there would be little inso- 
; pride cannot rise to any great degree, but 
the concurrence of blandishment or the sufferance 
tameness. The wretch who would shrink and 
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crouch before one that should dart his eye iponhii 
with the spirit of natural equality, becomes cuiii' 
cious and tyrannical when he sees himself approacU 
with a downcast look, and hears the soft addreMflf 
awe and servility. To those who are wilUngto||i 
chase favour by cringes and compliance, is to be i 

Euted the haughtiness that leaves nothing to kt 1/ 
oped by firmness and integrity. , m 

If, instead of wandering after the meteors <dj^ li 
losophy, which fill the world with splendour nf t h 
while, and then sink and are forgotten, the caadkiiM Iji 
of learning fixed their eyes upon the permaDeDthi*|i 
tre of moral and religious truth, they w.ould fifidt |j( 
more certain direction to happiness. A tittle ^ 
sibility of discourse, and acauaintance with uooe* 
cessary speculations, is dearly purchased, wbei i ii 
excludes those instructions which fortify the beit n 
with resolution, and exalt the spirit to independdo* i 

in 

ii 
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'Neufluitem dubite spe pendulut horte. Hob* 

Nor let me float in fortune's power, 
Dependent on the future hour. FiUNCiif 

"TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

" As I have passed much of life in disquiet and nv* 
pense, and lost many opportunities of advantage bf 
a passion which I have reason to believe previkf^ 
in different degrees over a great part of roaDkio^l 
cannot but think myself well qualified to warn tM 
yvho are yet uncaptivated of the danger which tkif 
ineur by placing themselves within its influence. 
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I served an apprenticeship to a linen-draper, 
uncommon reputation for diligence and fidelity ; 
at the age of three-and-twenty opened a shop 
nyself with a large stock, and such credit among 
:he merchants, who were acquainted with my 
ter, that I could command whatever was im* 
ed curious or valuable. For five years I pro- 
led with success proportionate to close applica- 
and untainted integrity; was a daring bidder at 
y sale ; always paid my notes before they were 
; and advanced so fast in commercial reputa- 
that I was proverbially marked out as the mo- 
of young traders, and every one expected that 
w years would make me an alderman. 
In this course of even propensity, I was one 
persuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. The 
was inconsiderable, part was to be repaid 
gh fortune might fail to favour me, and there- 
my established maxims of frugality did not re- 

me from so trifling an experiment. The ticket 
almost forgotten till the time at which every 
's fate was to be determined ; nor did the affairs 

1 then seem of any importance, till I discovered 
he public papers that the number next to mine 
conferred the great prize. 

My heart leaped at the thoughts of such an ap- 
ch to sudden riches, which I considered myself, 
ever contrarily to the laws of computation, as 
ng missed by a single chance ; and I could not 
Bar to revolve the consequences which such a 
iteous allotment would have produced, if it had 
»ened to me. This dream of felicity, by degrees, 
possession of my imagination. The great de- 
of my solitary hours was to purchase an estate, 
form plantations with money which once might 
! been mine, and I never met my friends but I 
ed all their merriment by perpetual complainti 
y ill luck. 
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" At length another lottery was opened, ud I^ 
had now so heated roy imagination with the proi| 
pect of a prize, that I should have pressed man^ 
the first purchasers, had not my ardour been witl^ 
held by deliberation upon the probability of succek 
from one ticket rather than another. 1 hesitaM^ 
long between even and odd ; considered the Bqunk 
and cubic numbers through the lottery; ezamiia^ 
all those to which good luck had been hitherto ii;^ 
nexed ; and at last fixed upon one, which, by 8011,^ 
secret relation to the events of my life, I tboon, 
predestined to make me happy. Delay in great it^) 
fairs is often mischievous ; the ticket was sold, ul 
its possessor could not be found. ^ 

" 1 returned to my conjectures, and after aiq| 
arts of progno^ication, fixed upon another chaii% 
but with less confidence. Never did captive, heffi 
or lover, feel so much vexation from the slowpaei^ 
of time, as I suffered between the purchase of v]j^ 
ticket and the distribution of the prizes. I sokm\ 
my uneasiness as well as I could, by frequent 001*4 
templations of approaching happiness; when tli., 
sun arose I knew it would set, and congratulated^ 
myself at night that I was so much nearer to ill. 
wishes. At last the day came, my ticket appeared^ 
and rewarded all my care and sagacity with adtt*^ 
picable prize of fifty pounds. ■„} 

'' My friends, who honestly rejoiced upon my sufi'.^ 
cess, were very coldly received; I hid myself I, 
fortiiight in the country, that my chagrin might fiuie- 
away without observation, and then returning to DJ 
shop, began to listen after another lottery. 1 

" With the news of a lottery I was soon gratifiedt j 
and having now found the vanity of conjecture aodj 
inefficacy of computation, I resolved to take tte^ 
prize by violence, and therefore bought forty ticketoi 
not omitting however to divide them between the 
even and odd numbers, that I might not miss the 
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class. Many conclusions did I fornix and 
experiments did I try to determine from which 
)se tickets I might most reasonably expect 
u At last, being unable to satisfy, myself by 
lodes of reasoning, I wrote the numbers upon 
and allotted five hours every day to the amuse-^ 
of throwing them in a garret; and examining 
rent by an exact register, found, on the even^ 
efore the lottery was drawn, that one of my 
ers had been turned up five times more than 
)f the rest in three hundred and thirty thousand 
^s* 

Phis experiment was fallacious ; tiie first day 
Qted the hopeful ticket, a detestable blank, 
est came out widi different fortune, and in con- 
m I lost thirty pounds by this great adventure. 
'. had now wholly changed the cast of my be" 
or and the conduct of my life. The shop was 
le most part abandoned to my servants, and if 
ered it, my thoughts were so engrossed by my 
^ that I scarcely heard or answered a ques- 
but considered every customer as an intruder 
my meditations, wljiom I was in haste to dis- 
I. I mistook the pribe of my goods, committed 
!ers in my bills, forgot to file my receipts, and 
cted to regulate my books. My acquamtances 
!grees began to fall away ; but I perceived the 
le of my business with little emotion^ because 
iver deficience there might be in my gains I 
:ted the next lottery to supply. 
Miscarriage naturtdly produces diffidence; I 
I now to seek assistance against ill luck, by an 
ce with those that had been more successful, 
uired diligently at what office any prize had 
sold, that I might purchase of a propitious 
jr; solicited those who had been fortunatcl in 
tr lotteries, to partake with me in my new 
L. III. u 
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tickets : and whenever I met with one that kad a 
any event of his life been eminently prosneroa* I 
invited him to take a larger share. I hafl,liT li 
rule of conduct, so diffused my interest, that I M 
a fourth part of fifteen tickets, an eighth of Mj^ 
and a sixteenth of ninety. '* 

** I waited for the decision of my fate wift ^ 
former palpitations, and loiAed upon Uie btuw 
of my traae with the usual neglect.^ The wkM 
last was turned, and its revolutions' broogfat M\ 
long succession of sorrows and disajppointBiate. t 
indeed often partook of a small prize, and theM 
of one day was generally balanced by thefpil' 
the next; but my desires yet remained nnfttiiMi 
and when one of my chances had failed, aD a]r# 
pectation was suspended on those which raMi 
yet undetermined. At last a prize of five tboiiiilj| 
pounds was proclaimed ; I caught fire at the M 
and inquiring the number, found it to be one of A 
own tickets, which I had divided among those ■ 
whose luck I depended, and of which I hMrcftiilii 
only a sixteenth part. 

" You will easily judge with what detestatioitf 
himself a man thus intent upon gain reflected tW 
he had sold a prize which was once in his positf' 
sion. It was to no purpose that I represeited V 
my mind the impossil^lity of recalling the past,' 
the folly of condemning an act, which only itsefrt 
an event which no human intelligence could forsrt 
proved to be wrong. The prize which, though^ 
m my hands, had been sunbred to slip froAif 
filled me with anguish ; and knowing that co 
would only expose me to ridicule, 1 gave m; 
silently to grief, and lost by degrees my 
and my rest. 

/' My indisposition soon became visible: I 
visited by my friends, and among them by £aini 
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gyman, whose piety and learning gave bim 
m ascendant over me that I could not refuse 
3n my heart. There are, said he, few minds 
enUy firm to be trusted in the hands of chance, 
iver finds himself inclined to anticipate futurity, 
Kalt possibility to certainty, should avoid every 
of casual adventure, since his grief must be 
rs proportionate to his hope, xou have long 
id that time which, by a proper implication, 
1 have certainly, though moderately, increased 
fortune, in a laborioi^s and anxious pursuit of 
cies of gain which no labour or anxiety, no art 
pedient, can secure or promote. You are now 
ig away your life in repentance of an act 
st which repentance can give no caution but 
oid the occasion of committing it. Rouse from 
lazy dream of fortuitous riches, which if ob- 
i, you could scarcely have enjoyed, because 
could confer no consciousness of aesert ; return 
tional and manly industry, and consider the 
gift of luck as below the care of a wise man. 
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'Dioes qui fieri vuli, 



Et dto vuU fieri. Juyenai- 

The lust of wealth can never bear delay. 

IS been observed, in a late paper, that we ace 
isonably desirous to separate the goods of life 
those evils which Providence has connected 
them, and to catch advantages without paying 
>rice at which they are offered us. Every man 
ss to he rich, but very few have the powers ne- 
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oessary to raise a sudden fortune, either hy nc 
coveries, or by superiority of skill in any nee 
employment; and among lower understandingt 
wanttbe firmness and industry requisite tot 
gain and gradual acquisitions. 

From the hope of enjoying affluence by bm 
more compendious than those of labour, ad 
generally practicable than those of geniuSi pK 
the common inclination of experiment andfiii 
and that willingness to snatcn all opportimi 
growing rich by chance, which, when it hii 
taken possession of the mind, is seldom drivt 
either by time or argument, but continues to 
life in perpetual delusion, and generally <( 
wretchedness and want. 

The folly of untimely exultation and visi 
prosperity is by no means peculiar to the p 
sers of tickets; there are multitudes whose 
nothing but a continual lottery ; who are t 
within a few months of plenty and happinei 
how often soever they are mocked with olaol 
pect a prize from the next adventure. 

Among the most resolute and ardent of t 
taries of chance may be numbered the i 
whose hope is to raise themselves by a in 
match ; wno lay out all their industry on th 
duities of courtship, and sleep and wake v 
other ideas than of treats, compliments, gua 
and rivals. 

One of the most indefatigable of this clasf 
old friend Leviculus, whom I have never kni 
thirty years without some matrimonial pre 
advantage. Leviculus was bred under a mc 
and by the graces of his person, the sprightl 
his prattle, and the neatness of his dress, 8 
enamoured his master's second daughter, a 
sixteen, that she declared her resolution to I 
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husband. Her father, after haying chidden 
or undutifulness, consented to the match, not- 
L to the satisfaction of Leviculus, who was suf- 
itlv elated with his conquest to think himself 
ea to a larger fortune. He was, howevek', 
rid of his perplexity, for his mistress died be- 
.beir marriage. 

^ was now so well satisfied with his own ac- 
lishments, that he determined to commence 
le-hunter; and when his apprenticeship ex- 
» instead of beginning, as was expected, to 
the exchange with a face of importance, or as- 
ting himself with those who were most eminent 
eir knowledge of the stocks, he at once threw 
^ solemnity of the counting-house, equipped 
^If with a modish wig, listened to wits in conee- 
^8, passed his evenings behipd the scenes in the 
ires, learned the names of beauties of quality, 
Ded the last stanzas of fashionable songs, talked 
Larly of high play, boasted of his achievements 

drawers and coachfnen, was often brought to 
'dgings at midnight in a chair, told with negli- 
^ and jocularity of bilking a tailor, and now 
ben let fly a shrewd jest at a sober citizen, 
us furnished with irresistible artillery, he turned 
SKteries upon the female world, and in the first 
ith of selfapprobation, proposed no less than the 
ission of riches and beauty united. Be there* 
>aid his civilities to Mavilla, the only daughter 
vealthy shopkeeper, who not being accustomed 
Qorous blandishments or respectful addresses, 
lelighted with the novelty of love, and easily 
red him to conduct her to the play, and to meet 
'here she visited. Leviculus did. not doubt but 
ither, however offended by a clandestine mar- 
, would soon be reconciled by the tears of his 
^ter and the merit of his son-in-law, and was 

u2 
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in haste to conclude the affair. But the lady liM 
better to be courted than married, and kept In 
three years in uncertainty and attendance. AftlMt 
she felt in love with a young ensign at abillfarMi 
having danced with him all night, married hin ii 
the morning. 

Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his conpM- 

ons, took a journey to a small estate in the ^^ 

where, after his usual inquiries concerning tb 

nymphs in the neighbourhood, he found it pnf* 

to fall in love with Altilia, a maiden lady, tfcilf 

years older than himself, for whose favour iftfi* 

nephews and nieces were in perpetual contew* 

They hovered round her with sucn a jealous oiO" 

ousness as scarcely left a roomeiit vacant Nfi 

lover. Leviculus, nevertheless, discovered his p* 

sion in a letter, and Altilia could not withstand w 

pleasure of hearing vows and sighs, and flatten* 

and protestations. She admitted his Tisits, ^ 

joyed, for five years, the happiness of keepiif* 

her expectants in perpetual alarms, and aswitt 

herself with the various stratagems which wi* 

practised to disengage her affections. Someti^ 

she was advised with great earnestness to travel v 

her health, and sometimes entreated to keeps' 

brother's house. Many stories were spread to w 

disadvantage of Leviculus, by which she coffiDKVl] 

seemed affected for a time, but took care soona^ 

wards to express her conviction of their falsehoo* 

But being at last satiated with this ludicrous^ 

ranny, she told her lover, when he pressed for* 

reward of his services, that she was very sensik" 

of his merit, but was resolved not to impoverish^ 

ancient family. 

• He then returned to the town, and soon after Ij 
arrival became acquainted with Latronia, a M 
distinguished by the elegance of her equipage sM 
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"egularity of her conduct. Her wealth was 
^nt in her magnificence, and her prudence in 
economy; and therefore Leviculus, who had 
:cly confidence to solicit her favour, readily ac- 
ed fortune of her former debts, when he round 
Blf distinguished by her with such marks of 
rence as a woman of modesty is allowed to 
He now grew bolder, and ventured to 
;lie out his impatience before her. She heard 
without resentment, in time permitted him to 

fbr happiness, and at last fixed the nuptial day, 
>iit any distrustful reserve of pin-money, or 
<3 stipulations for jointure and settlements. 
• viculus was triumphing on the eve of marriage, 
^ he heard on the stairs the voice of Latronia's 
'9 whom frequent bribes had secured in his ser- 
She soon burst into his room, and told him 
she could not suffer him to be longer deceived ; 
her mistress was now spending the last payment 
^f fortune, and was only supported in her ex- 
^ by the credit of his estate. Leviculus shud- 
^ to see himself so near a preoipice, and found 

lie was indebted for his escape to the resent- 
^ of the maid, who, having assisted Latronia to 

the conquest, quarreled with her at last about 
[blunder. 

^Ticulus was now hopeless and disconsolate,' 
^ne Sunday he saw a lady in the Mall, whom 
iress declared a widow, and whom, by the jolt- 
prance of her gait, and the broad resplendance 
^er countenance, he guessed to have lately 
sd some prosperous citizen. He followed her 
e, and fouiid her to be no less than the relict of 
He the grocer, who, having no children, had be- 
Lthed to her all his debts and dues, and his 
tes real and personal. No formality was ne- 
^ry in addressing madam Prune, and. therefore 
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Leviculus went next morning without an introduc- 
tor. His declaration was received with a lood 
laugh ; she then collected her countenance, wob- 
dered at hb impudence, asked if he knew to whom 
he was talking, and then showed him the door, id 
again lauffhed to find him confused. Le?iculiii 
discovered Uiat this coarseness was nothuiff Doie 
than the coquetry of Comhili, and next day re- 
turned to the attack. He soon grew familiar to ber 
dialect, and in a few weeks heard, without any eao* 
tion, hints of gay clothes with empty pockets; ooi- li 
curred in many sage remarks on the regard doe tf 
people of property ; and agreed with her in detef* 
tation of tne ladies at the other end of the ton 
who pinched their bellies to buy fine laces, and te h\ 
pretended to laugh at the city. hi 

He sometimes presumed to mention marriap; |fe< 
but was always answered with a slap, a hoot, h' I 1 
a flounce. At last he besan to press her doMi I he 
and thought himself more ravourably received; W |«d 
going one morning, with a resolution to trifle n Ibh 
longer, he found her gone to church with a yoeef Ui 
journeyman from the neighbouring shop, of wlMi v^i 
she had become enamoured at her window. I Oi 

In these, and a thousand intermediate idfCi* hkf: 
tures, has Leviculus spent his time, till heiiMt |^& 

frown gray with age, fatigue, and disappoifltaMt i^ 
le begins at last to find that success is notioht 1^ 
expected, and being unfit for any employment tW 1^^^ 
might improve his fortune, and unfurnished witbiij mn 
arts tliat might amuse his leisure, is cond6mned|| jibivi 
wear out a tasteless life in narratives which few*" j^tte r 
hear, and complaints which none will pity. \Hu 
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Nulla fides regni sodis^ ommsque potestas 
Impaiiens consortis erat, LucAN. 

No faith of partnership dominion owns; 
Still discord hovers o'er divided thrones. 



hostility perpetually exercised between one 
lid another, is caused by the desire of many 
at which only few can possess. Every man 
be rich, powerful, ana famous ; yet fame, 
, and riches, are only the names of relative 
ions, which imply the obscurity, dependence, 
overty of greater numbers. 
s universal and incessant competition pro- 
injury and malice by two motives, interest 
Qvy; the prospect of adding to our posses- 
what we can take from others, and the hope 
3viating the sense of our disparity by lessen- 
hers, though we gain nothing to ourselves, 
these two malignant and destructive powers, 
OS probable, at the first view, that interest has 
Tongest and most extensive influence. It is 
to conceive that opportunities to seize what 
een long wanted may excite desires almost 
tible ; but surely the same eagerness cannot 
idled by an accidental power of destroying 
'hich gives happiness to another. It must be 
natural to rob for gain than to ravage only for 
ief. 

1 1 am inclined to believe that the great law of 
1 benevolence is oftener violated by envy than 
erest, and that most of the misery which the 
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defamation of blameless actions, or the obstmctti 
of honest endeavours, brings upon the world, if i^ 
flicted by men that propose no advantaffetothtt 
selves but the satisfaction of poisoning tiiebiBfitf I'll 
which they cannot taste, and blasting the lnnMt||||| 
which they have no right to reap. Jl^ 

Interest can diffuse itself but to a nanoveot,L^ 

Eass. The number is never large of those who«»^ 
ope to fill the posts of degraded power, catcktli| |- 
fragments of shattered fortune, or succeed to fe 
honours of depreciated beauty. But the ^■p*^ 
envy has no limits, as it requires to its roM 
very little help from external circunstances. BQ 
may alwavs be produced by idleness and pridttlrf 
in what place will they not be found ? ii 

Interest reouires some qualities not ittiuil^l 
bestowed. Tne ruin of another will ptodflMg 
profit to him who has not discernment to mm'! 
advantage, courage to seize, and activity to pitj 
it; but the cold malignity of envy may be com 
in a torpid and quiescent state, amidst the docM 
stujpidity, in the coverts of cowardice. BetP 
falls by the attacks of interest is torn by hidf! \ 
tigers; he may discover and resist his enei^ )j 
lie that perbhes in the ambushes of envyi h*|| 
stroyed by unknown and invisible assailaotii ^ 
dies like a man suffocated by a poisonous Ttf^ 
without knowledge of his danger, or possibil^* |, 
contest. : L 

Interest is seldom pursued but at soinehil>4|)! 
He that hopes to gain much has commonly flO# i 
thing to lose, and when he ventures to attodL^lj 
periority, if he fails to conquer, is irrecove«i|l| 
crushed. But envv may act without expeBB«/|i 
danger. To spread suspicion, to invent calttiBiK 
to propagate scandal, requires neither labour*' 
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(ige. It is easy for the author of a lie, however 

^ant, to escape detection, and infamy needs 

litde industry to assist its circulation. 

iTy is almost the only vice which is practicable 

I times and in every place ; the only passion 

& can never lie quiet for want of irritation : its 

s therefore are eveiy where discoverable, and 

^mpts always to be dreaded. 

s impossible to mention a name which any ad- 

^eous distinction has made eminent, but some 

animosity will burst out. The wealthy trader, 
i^«r he may abstract himself from public affairs, 
lever want those who hint, with Shylock, that 

are but boards. The beauty, adorned only 
the unambitious graces of innocence and mo- 
> provokes, whenever she appears, a thousand 
^Urs of detraction. The genius, even when he 
■•Vours only to entertain or instruct, yet suffers 
caution from innumerable critics, whose acri- 
' is excited merely by the pain of seeing others 
ed, and of hearing applauses which ai^pther 

s. 

e frequency of envy makes it so familiar that 
apes our notice ; nor do we often reflect upon 
irpitude or malignity, till we happen to feel its 
Qce. When he that has given no provocation 
Uice, but by attempting to excel, iinds himself 
led by multitudes whom he never saw, with all 
tiplacability of personal resentment ; when he 
iives clamour and malice let losse upon him as 
i>]ic enemy, and incited by every stratagem of 
nation ; when he hears the misfortunes of his 

r, or the follies of his youth, exposed to the 
; and every failure of conduct, or defect of 
e, aggravated and ridiculed ; he then learns to 
r those artifices at which he only laughed be- 
and discovers bow much the happiness of life 
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would be advanced by the eradication of envy 
the human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a stubborn weed of die 
and seldom yields to the culture of phil 
There are, however, considerations which, if 
fully implanted and diligently propagated, 
time overpower and repress it, since no om 
nurse it for the sake of pleasure, as its effecto 
only shame, anguish, and perturbation. 

It is above all other vices inconsistent with 
character of a social being, because it sacri 
truth and kindness to very weak temptations, 
that plunders a wealthy neighbour gains as ntdj 
as he takes away, and may improve his own coidl^ 
tion in the same proportion as ne impairs anotbei^i 
but he that blasts a flourishing reputation m«it hi 
content with a small dividend of aaditionalfiEUDe,« 
small as can afford very little consolation to babili 
the guilt by which it is obtained. ' 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and eoijfi 
rical morality, which cures one vice by means i 
another. But envy is so base and detestable, id 
vile in its original, and so pernicious in its effect! 
that the predominance of almost any other quali 
is to be preferred. It is one of those lawless ^ 
mies of society, against which poisoned arrows rit 
honestly be used. Let it, therefore, be constudj 
remembered, that whoever envies another confesil 
his superiority ; and let those be reformed by tkd 
pride who have lost their virtue. '•* 

It is no slight aggravation of the injuries wUl 
envy incites, that they are committed against dirt 
who have given no iutentional provocation; ii 
that the sufferer is often marked out for ruin,i 
because he has failed in any duty, but because 1 
has dared to do more than is required. 

Almost every other crime is practised by t 
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» of some quality which might liave produced 
em or love, if it had been well employed ; but 
Y 18 mere unmixed and genuine evil ; it pursues 
.Aeful end by despicable means, and desires not 
auch its own happiness as another's misery. To 
t^ depravity like this, it is riot necessary that 
' one should aspire to heroism or sanctity, but 
r that he should resolve not to quit the rank 
ch nature assigns him, and wish to maiiitain the 
&Uy of a human being. 
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J^enrittea ipsii expendere numimbus, quid 
^•nvmiat nobisj rebusque sit utile, nosiris. Jut. 

ttroBt thy fortone to the powers above ; 

^▼e them to manage for thee, and to grant 

'^liat their unerring wisdom sees thee want. DaTOEN. 

€?ery scheme of life, so every form of writing 
its advantages and inconveniences, though not 
gled in the same proportions. The writer of 
^ys escapes many embarrassments to which a 
'« work would have exposed him ; he seldom 
i^ses his reason with long trains of consequences, 
• his eyes with the perusal of antiquated vo- 
ts, or burdens his memory with great accumula* 
s of preparatory knowledge. A careless glance 
n a favourite author, or transient survey of the 
eties of life, is sufficient to supply the nrst hint 
leminal idea, which, enlarged by the gradual 
"etion of matter stored in the mind, is by the 
mth of fancy easily expanded into flowers, and 
etimes ripened into fruit. 

he most frequent difficulty by which the authors 
L. III. X 
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of these petty compositioDs are (fittietied 
from the perpetual aemand of novelty aid(' 
The compiler of a system of science lays hii 
tioD at rest» and employs only his jodgmMkij 
&culty exerted with least fifttigQe. Eren tbei ' 
of feigned adventures, when oncis the piiMipsli 
XBcters are established, and the great efsoli 
larly connected, finds incidents and episodes ( 
lag upon his mind ; every diange opens new 
and the latter part of the story f^rowe withoati 
out of the former. But he that attempts to 
tain his reader with unconnected pieces, fisdil 
irksomeness of his task rather increased thai^^ 
sened by every production. The day calls 
upon him for a new topic, and he is again 
to choose, without any principle to regahH^I 
choice. 

It is indeed true, that there is seldom any 
sity of looking far or inquiring long for a , 
subject Every diversity of art or nature,' 
public blessing or calamity, every domestic _ 
gratification, every sally of caprice, blnnder'sf I 
surdity, or stratagem of affectation, may 
matter to him whose only rule is to avoul 
mity. But it often happens, that the ji 
distracted with boundless midtiplicity, the ii 
tion ranges from one design to another, 
hours pass imperceptibly away, till the con 
can be no longer delayed, and nece»»ty 
the use of those thoughts which then happen ti^ 
at hand. The mind, rejoicing at deliverance 
terms from perplexity and suspense, applies 
vigorously to tne work before her, coUecta 
lishments and illustrations, and sometimes 
with great elegance and happineaa, what in t 
of ease and leisure she never had ibegun. 

It is not commonly observed how much, efUl 
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I^Mis comsidered as particularly subject to choice^ 
^> be attributed to accident, or some cause out 
^Mir oiTB power, by whatever name it be distin* 
billed. To close tedious deliberations with hasty 
isiveii^ and after long consultations with reason to 
V tb^ quesdoQ to caprice, is by no means peculiar 
^e essayist. Let him that peruses this paper 
"A^ewthe series of his life, and inquire how he was 
^ied in his present condition. He will find that 
Ule good or ill which he has experienced, a great 
P%' came unexpected, without any visible gradiEi- 
^s.€^ approach; that every eyeat has beea influ- 
2«d by causes acting without bis intervention ; 
ft that whenever he pretended to the prerogative 
JRireaight, he was mortified with new conviction 
Uie shortness of his views. 
Ale busy, the ambitious, the inconstant, and the 
toBBtmrous, may be said to throw themselves by 
JVga into the arms of fortune, and voluntarily to 
tt the power of governing themselves ; they en- 
fg^in a course of life in wmch little can be ascer*- 
toed by previous measures ; nor is it any wonder 
M their time is passed between eletion and des- 
ttdence, hope ainl disappointment. 
Bone there are who appear to walk the road of 
Bi with more circumspection, and make no step 
b thejr think themselves secure from the hazard of 
precipioe; when neither pleasure nor profit caB 
iiBt them from the beaten path ; who refuse te 
■u> lest they should fall, or to run lest they should 
amble^ and move slowly forward without any 
■BpliBiice with those passions by whicl| the heady 
■d Tehement are seduced and betrayed. 
Yet even the timorous prudence of this judidous 
BBS is far from exempting them from the dominion 
' chance, a subtle and insidious power, who wiU 
iTBde upon privacy and embarrass caution. No 
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course of life is so prescribed and linutedi In 
many actions must result from arbitrary elecfai 
Every one must form the general plan of hii ff^ 
duct by his own reflections ; he must reiolve w 
ther he will endeavour at riches or at conteBt; fl^ 
ther he will exercise private or public yirtoei} ^ 
ther he will labour for the general benefit of iiij 
kind, or contract his beneficence to his baijm 
dependents. - 

This question has long exercised the scliMli* 
philosophy, but remains yet undecided; ui^ 
hope is there that a young man, unacanaiatol** 
the arguments on either side, should oetenuM* 
own destiny otherwise than by chance ? 

When chance has given him a partner of fciiU 
whom he prefers to all other women, without if 
proof of superior desert, chance must ag[affl M 
him in the education of his children; for, wboM> 
ever able to convince himself by arguments, thit* 
had chosen for his son that mode of in8truclHi|| 
which his understaiiding was best adapted, or If 
which he would most easily be made wise and w 
tuous? 

Whoever shall inquire by what motive \»^ 
determined on these important occasions, wfl* 
them such as his pride will scarcely suffer Us 
confess; some sudden ardour of desire, soiae*' 
certain glimpse of advantage, some petty competitn 
some inaccurate conclusion, or some example'' 
plicitly reverenced. Such are often the first cai* 
of our resolves ; for it is necessary to act, bat * 
possible to know the consequences of action, oi^ 
discuss all the reasons which offer themseWesi*! 
every part to inquisitiveness and solicitude. 

Since life itself is uncertain, nothing whicb ^ 
life for its basis can boast much stability. ^^ 
this is but a small part of our perplexity* We^ 
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311 a tempestuous sea in quest of some port, 
e we expect to find rest, but where we are not 
of admission ; we are not only in danger of sink- 
n the way, but of bein^ misled by meteors 
iken for stars, or being driven from our course 
le changes of the wind, and of losing it by un- 
il steerage; yet it sometimes happens, that 
\ winds mow us to a safer coast, that meteors 
' us aside firom whiripools, and that ne^igence 
ror contributes to our escape from mischiefs, to 
h a direct course would have exposed us. Of 
! that, by precipitate conclusions, inyolve them- 
!S in calamities without guilt, very few, how- 
they may reproach themselves, can be certain 
other measures would have been more sue- 
ul. 

this state of universal uncertainty, where a 
land dangers hover about us, and none can tell 
her the good that he pursues is not evil in dis- 
r, or whether the next step will lead him to 
f or destruction, nothing can afibrd any ra-r 
1 tranquillity, but the conviction that, however 
muse ourselves with unideal sounds, nothing in 
y is governed by chance, but that the universe 
der the perpetual superintendence of him who 
ed it ; that our being is in the hands of omni- 
it goodness, by whom what appears casual to 
directed for ends oltimatdiy kind and merciful ; 
that nothing can finally hurt him who debars 
imself from the divine favour. 
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No. 185. TUESDAY, DEC. 24, 1751. 

^t vindicta honwn vUd jucundius ipsdf 

Nempe hoc indocii. 

Chrysippus non didt identj nee mite Thaletis 
Jngeniumf dulcique senex vidnus Hymetto, 
Qui partem accepUe soma inter vinda Ciatta! 

jdfccusatori noUt dare,' Quippe minuH 

Sempery et injirmi est Amma^ exiguiqtte Fobtpias 
Ultio. Jot. 

But O I revenge is sweet* j 

Thas think the crowd ; who, eager to eDgagfe, 

That quickly fire and kindle into rage. 

Not so mild Thales nor Chrysippiis thought, 

Nor that good man, who drank the poisonous dniqKht. > 

With mind serene; and could not wish to see ; 

His vile accuser drink as deep as he : 

Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 

Injured he fell, and d^ing he forgave. 

Too noble for revenge ; which still we find 

The weakest frailty of a feeble mind. Drtdev* . > 

No vicious dispositions of the mind more obitM 
nately resist both the counsels of philosophy ail* 
the injunctions of religion than those woicii ■* 
complicated with an opinion of dignity ; and iM 
we cannot dismiss without leaving in the htfi' 
of opposition some advantage iniquitously obtaitfi 
or sunfering from our own prejudices some ifflpol>^ 
tion of pusillanimity. 

For this reason scarcely any law of our R®^*^!' 
is more openly transgressed, or more industnow' 
evaded, than that by which he commands his U* 
lowers to forgive injuries, and prohibits, under W 
sanction of eternal misery, the gratification of ■• 
desire which every man feels to return pain ^ 
him that inflicts it. Many who could nave cflfr 
quered their anger are unable to combat prides a^ 
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le offences to the extremity of vengeance, lest 
should be insulted by the triumph of an enemy. 
It certainly no precept could better become 
at whose birth peace was proclaimed to the 
• For, what would so soon destroy all the 
' of society, and deform life with violence and 
^e, as a permission to every one to judge his 
cause, and to apportion his own recompense 
Dagined injuries ? 
is difficult for a man of the strictest justice 

favour himself too much in the calmest mo> 
s of solitary meditation. Every one wishes 
le distinctions for which thousands are wishing 
e same time, in their own opinion, with better 
IS. He that, when his reason operates in its 
brce, can thus, by the mere prevalence of self- 
prefer himself to his fellow beings, is very un- 

Y to judge equitably when his passions are agi- 
by a sense of wrong, and his attention wholly 
Dssed by pain, interest, or danger. Whoever 
;ates to himself the right of vengeance shows 
little he is qualified to decide his own claims, 
he certainly demands what he would think 
to be granted to another, 
othing is more apparent than that, however in- 

1 or however provoked, some must at last be 
snted to forgive. For it can never be hoped, 
he who first commits an injury will content- 
acquiesce in the penalty required: the same 

htiness of contempt, or vehemence of desire, 
prompts the act of injustice, will more strongly 
i its justification ; and resentment can never so 
tly balance the punishment with the fault, but 
! will remain an overplus of vengeance which 
he who condemns his first action will think 
elf entitled to retaliate. What then can ensue 
I continual exacerbation of hatred, and unex^ 
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tm^uishable feud, an incessant reciprocation of n> 
chief, a tautual vig:ilBnce to entrap, and e^erM 
to destroy ? 

Since then the imaginary right of vengeance Ml 
be at last remitted, because it is impossible Uifal 
in perpetual hostility, and equally impossible U 
of two enemies, either should think himself oUI^ 
by justice to submiBsion, it is surely eligible toW 
give early. Every passion is more easily sebM 
before it has been long accostomed to poss«iHM<f 
the heart; every idea is obliterated witfalesidlft 
>;ulty, as it has been more slightly impreseed, lit 
less frequently renewed. He who has otten' 
ed over bis wrongs, pleaded himself witli n 
of malignity, and glutted hia pride with the l_ 
supplications of humbled enmity, will not ndj 
open his bosom to amity and reconciliatioB, oil 
dulge the gentle sentiments of benevolenoa a 

It is easiest to forgive while there is yet Blfll* 
be forgiven, A single injury may soon be A 
missed from the memory ; but a long succesaknW 
ill offices by degrees associates itself with Bi9f\ 
idea, a long contest involves so many circumslUW 
thfttevery place and actionwill recall it to the hUiI 
and fresh remembrance of vexation must stilla^ 
kindle rage and irritate revenge. 

A wise man will make haste to forgi 
he knows the true value of time, and wili not m 
to pass away in unnecessary pain. He tbsl -- 
lingly suffers the corrosions of inveterate hUM 
and gives up his days and nights to the glooai 
malice and perturbations of stratagem, oannalMf^ 
be said to consult bis esse. Kesenbnent it ' 
union of sorrow with malignity, a combinatici ' 
a passion which all endeavour to avoid, with »|* 
siun which all concur to detest. The c 
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' **€ and to exasperate his own 

<%inployed only on means 

^. of ruin ; whose mind 

fp^ "ce of his own suf- 

^'V^^'V A. ^^ enjoying the 

y^ ^fy^ . ^ XT .y be numbered 

'*^4y '^/; '^ '^^^ beings, among 

^^ ^^' .eward, and have nei- 

i^ "^^ ity nor the calm of inno- 

^ «ae weakness both of himself 

long want persuasives to for- 

lOw not to what degree of malig- 

iS to be imputed ; or how much its 

,v^ere to inspect the mind of him that 

it, would be extenuated by mistake, 

.nee, or negligence; we cannot be certain 

ch more we feel than was intended to be in- 

or how much we increase the mischief to 

!S by voluntary aggravations. We may 

to design the effects of accident; we may 

le blow violent only because we have made 

is delicate and tender; we are on every 

danger of error and of guilt, which we are 

to avoid only by speedy forgiveness. 

this pacific and harmless temper, thus pro- 
to others and ourselves, to domestic tran- 
and to social happiness, no man is withheld 
pride, by the fear of being in&ulted by his 
ry, or despised by the world. 
ly be laid dowa as an unfailing and univer- 
»m, that " all pride is al]ject and mean." It 
ys an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquies- 
1 a false appearance of excellence, and pro- 
lot from consciousness of our attainments, 
msibility of our wants, 
ling can be great which is not right. No* 
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tbiag which reason coademns can be k 
diKtiity of the human mind. To be dri< 
Dsl motivea from the path vrhich our 01 
proTea, to give way to any thing but c< 
suffer the opinion of others to rule 01 
overpower our reeolres, is to submit t! 
lowest and most ignominious sUvery, m 
tha right of directing our own Uves. 

The utmost excellence at which humaaity ci 
rive ia a constant and deterniinate pursuit of li 
without regard to present dangers or adTDDlftfu; > 
continual reference of every action to the dlw 
will ; an habitual appeal to everlasting justice; m' 
an unvaried elevation of the intellectual eye to* 
reward which perseverance only can obtdn. W 
that pride which many, who presume to boast tip 
nerous sentiments, allow to regulate their metfW 
haa nothing nobler in view than the upprubatHi ) 
men, of beings whose superiority we ai'e lindefH 
obligation tu acknowledge, and who, wIk'u 
courted them with the utmost assiduity, ca 

I valuable or permanent reward; of beinga il 
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tly judge of what th«y do not undetit 
partially determine what Uiey 1 ' 
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have q 
^d; and whose sentence is therefore of no wi, 
till it has received the ratification of our ovn « 
science. 

He that can descend to bribe suffrages Uke Ik 
at the price of his innocence ; he that can sulfuf 
delight of such acclamations to withhold his H 
tion from the commands of the universal Soverdl 
has little reaaon to congratulate himself upon i 
greatness of his mind : whenever he awakes to Kt 
nd reflection, he must become de]Hcabkl1 
)wn eyea, and shrink with shame from dwl^ 
ibrance of his own cowardice and folly. 
Of him that hopes to be forgiven it is indispe 
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squired that he forgive. It is tbarefiore super- 
. to urge any other iiioti?e. On this great auty 
ty is suspended^ and to him that r^foses to 
se it the throne of mercy is inaooessible^ and 
aviour of the world has been bora in yaia. 



o. 186. SATURDAY, DEC. 28, 1751. 

Pone tne^ pigrif vM nuUa campis 
Arhor testivd recreatur jiwrd- 



IMce rideniem Laiagen omabe^ 

Jhdce hfueimUm, Horn. 

lace me where never sammer breeze 

nfaiDds the glebe, or warms the treei ; 

i'lere ever loweriog cloads appear, 

.nd angry Jove deforms the' inclement year: 

ove and the nymph shall charm my toils, 

he nymph, wlio sweetly speaks and sweetly smiles. 

Francis. 

be happiness and misery of our present state, 
irises from our sensations, and part from our 
ons ; part is distributed by nature, and part is 
preat measure apportioned by ourselves. Po- 
> pleasure we cannot. always obtain, and posi- 
>ain we cannot always remove. No man can 
to his own plantations the fragrance of the 
u groves ; nor will any precepts of philosophy 
je him to withdraw his attention from wouncb 
leases. But the negative infelicity which pro- 
I, not fro^ the pressure of suffering, but the 
tee of ei\|oyments, wiU always yield to the 
iies of reason. 

e c^ the great arts of escaping superfluous un- 
^s is to free our minds from we habit of com- 
z our condition with that of others on whom 
^ssings of life are more bountifully bestowed. 
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or with imaginary states of delight and se 
perhaps unattaioable by mortals. Few are 
in a situation so gloomy and distressful as 
see every day beings yet more forlorn and 
able, from whom they may learn to rejoice 
own lot. 

No inconvenience is less superable by art 

?^ence. than the inclemency of climates, ani 
ore n^ne affords more proper exercise for i 
losophical abstraction. A native of £ 

Eincned with the frosts of December, mai 
is affection for his own country by suffe 
imagination to wander in the vales of Ai 
sport among woods that are always gre 
streams that always murmur; but if he ti 
thoughts towards the polar regions, and c 
the nations to whom a great portion of the 
darkness, and who are condemned to pas 
and months amidst mountains of snow, he ^t 
recover his tranquillity, and while he stirs 
or throws his cloak about him, reflect how i 
owes to Providence, that he is not placed ii 
land or Siberia. 

The barrenness of the earth and the se 
the skies, in these dreary countries, are 
might be expected to confine the mind who! 
contemplation of necessity and distress, so 
eare of escaping death from cold and hungc 
leave no room for those passions which, in 
plenty, influence conduct or diversify chi 
the summer should be spent wholly in prov 
the winter, and the winter in longing for the 
Yet learned curiosity is known to have 
way into thpse abodes of poverty and gloo 
land and Iceland have their historians, the 
and their poets; and love, that extends 1 
nion wherever humanity can be found, 
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rts the same power in the Greenlander's hut as 
be palaces of eastern monarchs. 
.n one of the large caves to which the families of 
Beoland retire together to pass the cold months, 
I which may be termed their villages or cities, a 
ith and maid, who came from different parts of 

country, were so much distinguished for their 
4ity that they were called by the rest of the in- 
»itants Anningait and Ajut, from a supposed re- 
ifalance to their ancestors of the same names, 
> had been transformed of old into the sun and 
>n. 

Iinningait for some time heard the praises of Ajut 
li little emotion, but at last, by irequent inter- 
W8, became sensible of her charms, and first 
ie a discovery of his affection, by inviting her 
b her parents to a feast, where he placed before 
It the tail of a whale. Ajut seemed not much 
ighted by this gallantry ; yet, however, from that 
s, was observed rarely to appear but in a vest 
le of the skin of a white aeer; she used fre- 
ntly to renew the black dye upon her hands and 
$head, to adorn her sleeves with coral and shelb, 
, to braid her hair with great exactness. 
lie elegance of her dress and the judicious dis- 
ition oi her ornaments had such an effect upon 
ningait that he could no longer be restrained 
|i a declaration of his love. He therefore com- 
ed a poem in her praise, in which, among other 
oic and tender sentiments, he protested, that 
he was beautiful as the vernal willow, and fra- 
nt as thyme upon the mountains ; that her fingers 
« white as the teeth of the morse, and her smile 
teful as the dissolution of the ice; that he would 
lue her, though she should pass the snows of 

midland cliffs, or seek shelter in the caves of 
eastern cannibals ; that he would tear her from 
OL. III. Y 
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the embraces of the genius of the rocks, snatch tf 
from the paws of Amaroc, and rescue her ftoah 
ravine of Hafgufa.** He concluded with t wit 
that <' whoever shall attempt to hinder bis W 
with Ajut miffht be buried without his Ixmfi* 
that in the land of souls his skull might ser?efc^> 
other use than to catch the droppings of theitvf 
lamps.*^ 

Tnis ode being universally applauded, itimfl' 
pected that Ajut would soon yield to such fai¥ 
and accomplishments ; but Ajut, with the v^ 
haughtiness of beauty, expected «all the fo'^ 
courtship ; and before she would confess hM 
conquered, the sun returned, the ice broke, sBdW 
season of labour called all to their employneiti' 

Anningait and Ajut, for a time, always wdtv 
in the same boat, and divided whatever was cssp|> 
Anningait, in the sight of his mistress, lost ||^ 
portunity of signalizing his courage; be >>^taei|l 
the seahorses on the ice ; pursued the seal i atay 
water ; and leaped upon the back of the w^ 
while he was yet struggling with the reniiii*' 
life. Nor was his diligence less to accumtil^ 
that could be necessary to make winter comfMi' 
ble ; he dried the roe of fishes and the flesh of i*^ 
he entrapped deer and foxes, and dressed V" 
skins to adorn his bride; he feasted her with 4 
from the rocks, and strewed her tent with flowed 
It happened that a tempest drove the fish^ 
distant part of the coast, before Anningait had (^ 
pleted his store; he therefore entreated Ajnti* 
she would at last grant him her hand, and acco* 
pany him to that part of the country whither he v 
now summoned by necessity. Ajut thought ijjl 
not yet entitled to such condescension, but propowj 
as a trial of his constancy, that be should retuM 
the end of summer to the cavern where their v 
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ntance commenced, and there expect the reward 
Is assiduities. " O virgin, beautiful as the sun 
lug on the water, consider,'' said Almingait, 
liat thou hast required. How easily may my 
n be precluded by a sudden frost or unexpectea 
i ; then must the night be passed without my 
t;. We live not, my fair, in those fabled coun- 
^ , which lying strangers so wantonly describe ; 
•1*6 the whole year is divided into short days 
nights; where the same habitation serves K>r 
Kner and winter; where they raise houses in 
s above the ground, dwell together from year 
ear, with flocks of tame animals grazing in the 
Is about them ; can travel at any time from one 
2€ to another, through ways enclosed with triees, 
>Ter walls raised upon the inland waters; and 
ot their course through wide countries by the 
^t of green hills or scattered buildings. Even in 
liner, we have no means of crossing the moun- 
8, whose snows are never dissolved; nor can 
ove to any distant residence, but in our boats 
Qtiog the bays. Consider, Ajut; a few summer 
'8, and a few winter nights, and the life of man 
t an end. Night is the time of ease and festivity, 
'cvels and gaiety; but what will be the flaming 
ip, the delicious seal, or the soft oil^ without the 
leofAjutr 

[lie eloquence of Anningait was vain ; the maid 
tinned mexorable, and Uiey parted with ardent 
mised to me^t agaia before the night of winter. 
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iV^oii ilium nottri potnmi muiare labciti^ 
Non iifiigoribut medUs Htbrumqme Mftomiii, 

SUhiftUasque nivei hiemU imbMmus ofuouti 

Omnia vindt amor, ViBfiB- 

Love alters not for us his hard decrees, 
Not though beucath the Thracian clime we freeKi 
Or the mild bless of temperate skies forego, 
And in mid wiuter tread BItbonian snow :— -* 
Love conquers all. D»til* 

Anningait, however discomposed by the Wfl 
coyness of Ajut, was yet resolved to omit no tow 
of amorous respect ; and therefore presented Wj 
his departure with the skins of seven v^^l^ 
of five swans, and eleven seals, with t^^^^ 'Jjj 
lamps, ten vessels of seal oil, and a large kettk^ 
brass, which he had purchased from a shipi^t"' 
price of half a whale, and two horns of sea-unicj* 

Ajut was so much affected by the fondness «» 
lover, or so much overpowered by his magnincjj 
that she followed him to the seaside; andt^ 
she saw him enter the boat, wished aloud, that i 
might return with plenty of skins and oil; tb^*( 
ther the mermaids might snatch him into thed^ 
nor the spirits of the rocks confine him io ^ 
caverns. 

•She stood a while to gaze upon the dep*|'^ 
vessel, and then returning to her hut, silent and <l 
jected, laid aside, from that hour, her white » 
skin, suffered her hair to spread unbraidedoQi 
shoulders, and forbore to mix in the dances of * 
maidens. She endeavoured to divert her thou|| 
by continual application to feminine employmei 
gathered moss for the winter lamps, and dried gi 
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the boots of Attningldt. Of the skins which 
bestowed upon her, she made a 6shing coat, 
I boat, and tent, all of exquisite mannfacture ; 
I lie she was thus busied, solaced her labours 
song, in which she prayed, ^* that her loTer 
have hands stronger than the paws of the 
nd feet swifter than the feet of the reindeer, 
3 dart might never err, and that his boat might 
eak; that he might never stumble on the ice, 
tit in the water ; that the seal might rush oq 
poon, and the wounded whale mi^tdash the 
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large boats in which the Greenlpmders trans? 
leir families are always rowed by women ; for 
will not debase himself by work which re- 
neither skill nor courage. Anningait was 
ire exposed by idleness to the ravages of pas? 
He went thrice to the stem of the boat, with 
^nt to leap into the water, and swim back to 
stress ; but recollecting the misery which they 
indure in the winter) without oil lor the lamp, 
IS for the bed, he resolved to employ the weeKs 
lence in provision for a night of plenty and 
Y* He then composed his emotions as he 
. and expressed in wild numbers and uncputh 
s, his hopes, his sorrows, and his fearsf. ^' Q 
says he, ''frail and uncertain! wher^ shall 
bed man find tW resemblance but in ice float? 
Q the ocean ? It towers on high, it sparkle^ 
ifar, while the storms drive and the welters beat 
I sun melts it above, and the rock^ shatter it 
. What art thou, deceitful pleasiire ! but a 
n blaze streaming frpm the north, which plays 
nent on the eye, mocks the traveller with the 
of light, and then vanishes for ever ? What, 
art thou but a whirlpool, which we approach 
ut knowledge of our danger, drawn on by im- 

y2 
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perceptible degprees, till we have lost all pover 4 
resistance and escape? Till I fixed my ep4 
the graces of Ajut, while I had not yet called W 
to the banquet, I was careless as the sleeping aM 
I was merry as the singers in the stan. ^i 
Ajut, did I gaze upon thy graces? why, my "| 
did I call thee to tne banquet? Yet, beiraUj 
my love» remember Anningait, and meet my nM 
with the smile of virginity. I will chase toe dn^ 
I will subdue the whale, resistless as the froitf 
darkness, and unwearied as the summer's mn* h 
a few weeks I shall return prosperous and weettft 
then shall the roefish and the porpoise feast tb?n- 
dred; the fox and hare shall cover thy coik»>Ai 
tough hide of the seal shall shelter thee from ooU» 
and the fat of the whale illuminate thy dwelliDg|^ 

Anningait having with these sentiments cooioht 
his grief and animated his industry, found that tkij 
had now coasted the headland, and saw the wliili| 
spouting at a distance, lie therefore placed faipim 
in his fishing-boat, called his associates to tbeiriV' 
veral employments, plied his oar and harpoon vii 
incredible courage and dexterity ; and, by divlAl 
his time between the chase and fishery, suspeuM 
the miseries of absence and suspicion. 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithstanding berncF 
lectcd dress, happened, as she was drying somesV 
in the sun, to catch the eye of Norngsuk, on h»i^ 
turn from hunting. Norngsuk was of birth W 
illustrious. His mother had died in childbirth, em 
his father, the most expert fisher of Greenland, W 
perished by too close pursuit of the whale. Hi 
dignity was equaled by his riches; he was ma*' 
of four men's and two women's boats, had nineW 
tubs of oil in his winter habitation, and five-ai*" 
twenty seals buried in the snow against the seasoi 
of darkness. Wheu he saw the beauty of Ajut,fc» 
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ediatelj- threw over her the skin of a deer that 
Skd taken, and soon after presented her with a 
iC^h of coral. Ajut refused his gifts, and deter- 
i^d to admit no lover in the place of Anningait. 
omgsuk, thus rejected, had recourse to strata- 
• Se knew that Ajut would consult an Angek- 
» or diviner, concerning the fate of her lover, 
tJie felicity of her future life. He therefore ap- 
1 himself to the most celebrated Angekkok of 
part of the country, and by a present of two 
d and a marble kettle, obtained a promise that, 

Ajut should consult him, he would declare 
lier lover was in the land of souls. Ajut in a 

-t, time brought him a coat made by herself, and 
ired what events were to befall her, with assu- 
•«s of a much larger reward at the return of 
lingait, if the prediction should flatter her desires. 
Angekkok knew the way to riches, and fore- 
that Anningait, having already caught two 
les, would soon return home with a large boat 
n with provisions. 

his prognostication she was ordered to keep 
et; and Nomgsuk depending upon his artifice, 
:wed his addresses with greater confidence ; but 
ing his suit still unsuccessful, applied himself to 
parents with gifts and promises. The wealth of 
inland is toe powerful for the virtue of a Green- 
ler; they forgot the merit and presents of An- 
rait, and decreed Ajut to the embraces of 
mgsuk. -She entreated ; she remonstrated ; she 
»t, and raved ; but finding riches irresistible, fled 
.y into the uplands, and lived in a cave upon 

1 berries as sne could gather, and the birds or 
3s which she had the fortune to ensnare, taking 
i, at an hour when she was not likely to be found, 
lew the sea every day, that her lover might not 
3 her at his retin) 
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At last she saw the great boat in which Ani: 
gait departed stealing slow and heavy laden tkm 
the coast. She ran with all the impatience of tW 
tion, to catch her lover in her arms, and rdate her 
constancy and sufferings. When the coqiij 
reached the land, they informed her that Ainiogit 
after the fishery was ended, being unable to nfjd 
the slow passage of the vessel m carriage, hviflt 
out before them in his fishing-boat, and tbey (| 
pected at their arrival to have tonnd him on ito 
Ajuty distracted at this intel)i|pence, was aboitli 
fly into the hills, without knowmg why,thovgkA! 
was now in the hands of her parents, whofoieelik 
back to their own hut, and endeavoured to (mM 
her ; but when at last they retired to rest, Ajitfri 
down to the beach ; where finding a fishing-b^ 
she entered it without hesitation, and telling thi| 
who wondered at her rashness, that she wai M 
in search of Anningait, rowed away with gw 
swiftness, and was seen no more. . 

The fate of these lovers gave occasion to ns^ 
fictions and conjectures. Some are of opiiuoiH 
they were changed into stars: others imagine M 
Anuingait was seized in his passage by the |0V 
of the rocks, and that Ajut was transformed i^i 
mermaid, and still continues to seek her lover iil| 
deserts of the sea. But the general persuakioi^ 
that they are both in that part of the land of m 
where the sun never sets, where oil is alwaylMJI 
and provisions always warm. The virgins lOit 
times throw a thimble and a needle into the I4 
from which the hapless maid departed; and wInM 
Greenlander would praise any couple for virti* 
affection, he declares that they love like Anniip 
and Ajut. 



5 
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L88. SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1752. 

Si U colo, Stxtty non amabo. Mart. 

I'be more I honour thee, the less I love. 

E of the desires dictated by vanity is more 
ral, or less blameable, than that of being dis- 
ished for the arts of conversation. Other ac- 
>lishments may be possessed without opportunity 
erting them, or wanted without danger that the 
t can often be remarked ; but as no man can 
>therwise than in an hermitage without hourly 
ure or vexation, from the fondness or neglect 
)se about him, the faculty of giving pleasure is 
ntinual use. Few are more frequently envied 
those who have the power of forcing attention 
ever they come, whose entrance is considered 
promise of felicity, and whose departure is 
Qted like the recess of the sun from northern 
ites, as a privation of all that enlivens fancy or 
rits gaiety. 

is apparent that to excellence in this valuable 
)me peculiar qualifications are necessary; for 
f one's experience will inform him, that the 
lure which men are able to give in conversation 
) no stated proportion to their knowledge or 
virtue. Many nnd their way to the tables and 
larties of those who never consider them as of 
east importance in any other place ; we have 
t one time or other, been content to love those 
n we could not esteem, and been persuaded to 
le dangerous experiment of admitting him for a 
)anion whom we knew to be too ignorant for « 
sellor, and too treacherous for a friend. 
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I question whether some abatement of chanek 
18 not necessary to general acceptance. Few i(p|l 
their time with much satisfaction under the cjiii 
uncontestable superiority; and therefore, ua{ 
those whose presence is courted at assembfiiii 
jollity y there are seldom found men eminently ivj 
guished for powers or acquisitions. The witviM 
vivacity condemns slower tongues to sileno^ 
scholar whose knowledge allows no man to W 
that he instructs him, we critic who suffers mN 
lacy to pass undetected, and the reasoner Yrki> 
demns the idle to thought, and the neglMI 
attention, are generally praised and feared M 
renced and avoided. j 

He that would please must rarely aim ^ ■! 
excellence as depresses his hearers in theffl^ 
opinion, or debars them from the hope of coitiH 
ing reciprocally to the entertainment of the cowfH 
Merriment, extorted by sallies of imainapi 
sprightliness of remark, or auickness of re[»j»i>^ 
often what the Latins call tne Sardinian laif^f} 
distortion of the face without gladness of heaji 

For this reason, no style of conversation is il| 
extensively acceptable than the narrative. Hb" 
has stored his memory with slight anecdotes, pAli 
incidents, and personal peculiarities, seldonniiJ 
find his audience favourable. Almost, every i| 
listens with eagerness to contemporary histoiyi I 
almost every man has some real or imaginary ci 
nection with a celebrated character ; some deiit' 
advance or oppose a rising n&me. Vanity oftei0 
operates with curiosity. He that is a hearer iiO 
place aualifies himself to become a speaker ii » 
ther ; tor though he cannot comprehend a seiiti 
argument, or transport the volatile spirit d ^ 
without evaporation, yet he thinks himself ^ 
treasure up the various incidents of a stoi})' 
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es his hopes with the information which he shall 
t:o some inferior society. 
Btrratives are for the most part heard without en-* 
because they are not supposed to imply any 
[«ctual qualities ahove the common rate. To 
cquainted with facts not yet echoed by plebeian 
Am may happen to one man as well as to ano- 
; and to relate them when they are known has 
»pearance so little difficulty that every one con* 
es himself equal to the task. 
ut it is not easy, and in some situations of life 
>ossible, to accumulate such a stock of materials 
lay support the expense of continual narration ; 

it frequently happens that they who attempt 
method of ingratiating themselves please only 
te ^rst interview; and, for want of new supplies 
fctelhgence, wear out their stories by continual 
Btition. 

here would be, therefore, little hope of obtaining 
praise of a good companion, were it not to be 
«d by more compendious methods; but such is 
kindness of mankind to all, except those who 
Te to real merit and rational dignity, that every 
erstanding may find some way to excite benevo- 
t'e ; and whoever is not envied may learn the art 
Hrocuring love. We are willing' to be pleased, 

are not willing to admire ; we favour the mirth 
Dfficiousness that solicits our' regard, but oppose 
worth or spirit that enforces it. 
?he first place among those that please, because 
y desire only to please, is due to the merry fel- 
, whose laugh is loud, and whose voice is strong ; 
is ready to echo every jest with obstreperous 
irobation, and countenance every frt)lic with vo- 
iration of applause. It is not necessary to a 
rry fellow to nave in himself any fund of jocula- 
r or force of conception ; it is sufficient that he 
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always eppeara in the highest esallatioo 
ness; for the greater part of mankind r~ 
serious by infection, and follow without 
the attraction of example. 

Next to the merry fellow is the good 
man, a being generally without benevoleat' 
other virtue than such as indolence and i~ ~ 
confer. The characteristic of a good ni 
is to bear a joke ; to sit unmoved and 
amidst noise and turbulence, profanenei 
scenity ; to hear every tale without conl 
to endure insult without reply; and to it 
stream of folly, whatever course it shall happen 
take. The good natured man is commonly thedu- 
bng of the petty wits, with whom they eiereiK 
themselves in the rudiments of raillery : f« ^ 
never takes advantage of failings, nor disconceilit 
puny satirist with unexpected sarcasms ; but wllb 
the glass continues to circulate, contentedly '^"""' 
the expense of uninterrupted laughter, and I 
rejoicing at his own importance. 

The moduli tnaa is a companion of a yet 
rank, whose only power of giving pleasure is i.. 
. interrupt it. The modest man satislies hiDisel(*il 
peaceful silence, which all his companions are<!i' 
(lid enough to consider as proceeding not frovi 
ability to speak, but willingness to hear. 

Many, without being able to attain any ge« 
character of excellence, have some single art of <■ 
tertainment, which serves them as a passport ibnB 
the world. One Lhave known for fifteen yeortfl 
darling of a weekly club, because every iiiglit,fl< 
cisely at eleven, he begins his favourite aoog.ii 
during the vocal performance, by correspMwIW 
motions of bis hand, chalks out a giant upot ■ 
wall. Another has endeared himself to a long«K 
cession of acquainta Aces by silling among id*" 
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his wig reversed ; another hy contriving to 
t the nose of any stranger who was to be ini- 
d in the club; another by purring like a cat, 
then pretending to be frighted ; and another by 
ing like a hound, and calling to the drawers to 
i out the dog. 

ich are the arts by which cheerfulness is pro* 
kI, and sometimes friendships established ; arts 
ih those who despise them should not rigorously 
le, except when they are practised at the ex-* 
te of innocence ; for it is always necessary to be 
d, but not always necessary to be reverenced. 



No. 189. TUESDAY, JAN. 7, 1752. 



Quod tarn grande sophos damai iibi turba togata^ 
Non tu^ Fomponif c4Bna dUerta iua mU Mart. 

Resouoding plaudits through the crowd have ningi 
Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue. 

. F. Lewis. 

I world scarcely affords opportunities of making 
observation more frequently, than on false 
ms to commendation. Almost every roan wastes 
.of his life in attempts to display qualities which 
loes not possess, and to gain applauses which 
cannot keep ; so that scarcely can two persons 
Bally meet, but one is offended or diverted by 
ostentation of the other. 

)f these pretenders it is fit to distinguish those 
endeavour to deceive from them who are de-- 
red; those who by designed impostures promote 
ir interest or gratify their pride, from them who 
^ only to force into regard their latent exceU 
OL. III. z 
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lencics and neglected virtues ; who believe tbefr 
•elves qualified to instruct or please, and thenfai 
invite the notice of mankind. 

The artful and fraudulent usurpers of distiidM 
deserve greater severities than ridicule and cw 
tempt, since they are seldom content with (^ 
praise, but are instigated by passions more pm 
ous than vanity. They consider the repMil 
which they endeavour to establish as neceinift 
the accompliKhment of some subsequent M/k 
and value praise only as it may conduce to nectf 
of avarice or ambition. , ^' 

The commercial world is very frequently pot >* 
confusion by the bankruptcy of merchants, tbtt*' 
sumed the splendour of wealth only to obtaioii 
privilege of trading with the stock of other meif* 
of contracting debts which nothing but lockyei' 
sualties could enable them to pay; till after hiiii| 
supported their appearance a while by tvaultii} 
magnificence of boundless traffic, they sink at(M 
and drag down into poverty those whom their 0^ 
pages had induced to trust them. 

Anion^ wretches that place their happiness iii| 
favour of the great, of beings whom only high wf 
or large estates Het above themselves, nothiu|" 
more common than to boast of confidence «■■ 
they do not enjoy ; to sell promises which wfl 
know their interest unable to perform ; and to* 
imbursc the tribute which they pay to an impen* 
master, from the contributions of meaner def* 
dents, whom they can amuse with tales of tb«* 
fluencc, and hopes of their solicitation. 

Even among some, too thoughtless and v(^ 
for avarice or ambition, may be found a speciei* 
falsehood more detestable than the levee or «t 
chaiij^o can show. There are men that boast •• 
debaucheries, of which they never had address * 
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uilty; ruin, by lewd tales, the characters of 
en to whom they are scarcely known, or by 
Q they have been rejected ; destroy in a drun- 
rolic the happiness of families ; blast the bloom 
auty, and intercept the reward of virtue, 
her artifices of falsehood, though utterly un- 
ly of an ingenuous mind, are not yet to be 
id with flagitious enormities, nor is it necessary 
cite sanguinary justice against them, since 
may be adequately punished by detection and 
iter. The traveller who describes cities which 
is never seen; the squire who, at his return 
London, tells of his intimacy with nobles, to 
a he has only bowed in the park or coffee- 
B ; the author who entertains his admirers with 
^s of the assistance which he gives to wits of a 
Eiv rank; the city dame who talks of her visits 
reat houses, where she happens to know the 
imaid, are surely such harmless animals as truth 
elf may be content to despise Without desiring 
urt them. 

ut of the multitudes who struggle in vain lor 
nction and display their own merits only to feel 
e acutely the sting of neglect, a great part are 
lly innocent of deceit, and are betrayed, by in- 
ition and credulity, to that scorn with which the 
ersal love of praise incites us all to drive feeble 
petitors out of our way. 

ew men survey themselves with so much seve- 
as not to admit prejudices in their own favour, 
)h an artful flatterer may gradually strengthen, 
nshes for a particular qualification are improved 
opes of attainment, and hopes of attainment to 
3t of possession. Such flatterers every one will 
, who has power to reward their assiduities, 
erever there is wealth there will be dependence 
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and expectation, and wherever there is i 
there will be aD euulation of semlity. 

Many of the follies which provoke f^ 
Rure are the effect of suoh vanity as, howevn 
have wantoned in the imagination, wouli' 
have dared the public eye, hod it not ^ 
mated and emboldened by flattery, 
ticulty there may be in the knowredg;e of d 
scarcely any one fails to suspect his own 
tions, till he is elevated by others to a 
VVe are almost all natnrally modest a: 
but fear and shame art; uneasy sensations, H 
ever helps lo remove them is rece' 

Turpicula was the heiress of a la _ 
having lost her mother in her infancy, 1 
mitted to a governess whom misfortuoei 
duced to suppleness and humility. The fott 
Turpicula's lather would not suffer him to 1 
at a public school, but he hired domestic ■ 
and bestowed on her all the accoraplishn* 
wealth could purchase. But how many tl 
necessary to happiness which money cannot S 
Thus secluded from all with whom she mightcM? 
verse on terms of equality, she heard none of AiA 
intimations of her defects, which envy, petiilantti 
or anger produce among children, where they it): 
not afraid of telling what they think. 

Turpicula saw nothing but obsequiousness, ai 
heard nothing but commendations. None v« jpj 
little acquainted with the heart as not to knoffdl 
women's first wish is to be handsome, and thatM 
sequently the readiest method of obtaining her H 
ness is to praise her beauty. Turpicula bad sM 
torted shape and a. dark complexion ; yet whuli 
impudence of adulation had ventured to telllitf'f' 
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oomma&ding dignity of her motion, and the soft 
nantment of her smile, she was easily convinced 

she was the delight or torment of every eye, 
that all who gazed upon her felt the fire of envy 
>ye. She therefore neglected the culture of an 
erstanding which might have supplied the de- 
» of her form, and applied all her care to the 
>ration of her person ; for she considered that 
e could judge of beauty than of wit, and was, 

the rest of human beings, in haste to be ad- 
k1. The desire of conquests naturally led her 
he lists in which beauty signalizes her power. 

glittered at court, fluttered in the park, and 
ed aloud in the front box : but, after a thousand 
eriments of her charms, was at last convinced 
.she had been flattered, and that her glass was 
aster than her maid. 



N^o. 190. SATURDAY, JAN. 11, 1752. 



Ploravere suis, non reapondere favorem 
^(BsHum mentis. Hor. 

Henry and Alfred 

Closed their Iooje; glories with a sigh, to find 
The unwilliDg gratitude of base mankind. 

Pope. 

ONG the emirs and visiers, the sons of valour 
of wisdom, that stand at the corners of the 
ian throne, to assist the councils or conduct the 
3 of the posterity of Timur, the first place was 
; held by Morad the son of Hanuth. Morad, 
ing signalized himself in many battles and 
es, was rewarded with the government of a pro- 
e, from which the fame of his wisdom and mo- 

z2 
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deration was wafted to the pinnacles of Agra, bi 
the prayers of those whom his administratioa wait 
happy. The emperor called him into his preMflCi» 
and f^ve into his hand the keys of riches and the 
sabre of command. The voice of Morad was himi 
from the cliffs of Taurus to the Indian ocean, efiqf 
tongue faltered in his presence, and every eye mi 
cast down before him. 

Morad lived many years in prosperity ; every iif 
increased his wealth and eKtended his influeMt 
The sages repeated his maxims, the captaint rf 
thousands waited his commands. Gempetitioi 
withdrew into the cavern of envy, and discootMt 
trembled at her own murmurs. But human petUr 
ness is short and transitory, as the odour of inceiie 
in the fire. The sun grew weary of gilding tk 
palaces of Morad, the clouds of sorrow attteai 
round his head, and the tempest of hatred roonl 
fibout his dwelling. 

Morad saw ruin hastily approaching. The jint 
that forsook him were his poets ; their example wm 
followed by all those whom he had rewarded for 
contributing to his pleasures, and only a few, whoie 
virtue had entitled them to favour, w^re now to be 
seen in his hall or chambers. He felt hfs dsnfVi 
and prostrated himself at the foot of the Ihrne. 
I] is accusers were confident and loud, his frieids 
stood. contented with frigid neutrality, and the voiee 
of truth was overborne by clamour. h\e was di- 
vested of his power, deprived of his acquisition, 
and condemned to pass the rest of his lifeoolu 
hereditary estate. 

Mqrad had been so long accustomed to crowib 
find business, supplicants and flattery, that he knev 
not hoiv to fill up his hours in solitude ; he saw wilk 
regret the sun rise to force on his eye a newihj 
}br which he had no use ; and envied the ss^^P 
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wanders in the desert, because he has no time 
lit from the calls of nature, but is always chas-> 
lis prey, or sleeping in his den. 
is discontent in time vitiated his constitution, 
a slow disease seized upon him. He refused 
lie, neglected exercise, and lay down on his 
h, peevish and restless, rather afraid to die than 
"ous to live. His domestics, for a time, re-' 
)led their assiduities : but finding that no officii 
less could sooth, nor exactness satisfy, they 

gave way to negligence and sloth, and he that 
! commanded nations often languished in his 
nber without an attendant. 
I this melancholy state he commanded messen-- 

to recall his eldest son Abouzaid from the 
f. Abouzaid was alarmed at the account of 
father's sickness, and hasted by long journeys 
lis place of residence. Morad was yet living, 
felt his strength return at the embraces of his 

then commanding him to sit down at his bed- 
, " Abouzaid," says he, ** thy father has no 
e to hope or fear from the inhabitants of the 
h, the cold hand of the angel of death is. now 
n him, and the voracious grave is howling for 
prey. Hear therefore the precepts of ancient 
srience ; let not my last instructions issue forth 
Edq. Thou hast seen me happy and calamitous, 
I hast beheld my exaltation and my fall. My 
er is in the hands of my enemies, my treasures 
s rewarded my accusers; but my mheritance 
clemency of the emperor has spared, and my 
iom his anger could not take away. Cast thine 
i round thee, and whatever thou beholdest will 

few hours be thine ; apply thine ear to my die- 
s, and these possessions will promote thy hap- 
>ss. Aspire not to public honours, enter not 
palaces of kings ; thy wealth will set thee above 
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iusult, let thy moderation keep thee below envy. 
Content thyself with private di^aity, diffuse tliy 
riches among thy friends, let every day extend tfaj 
beneticence, and suffer not thy heart to be at rest 
till thou art loved by all to whom thou art knowi. 
In the heiehth of my power £ said to defa^atioi 
Who will near thee? and to artifice. What caoit 
thou perform? But, my son, despise not thou the 
malic^ of the weakest, remember that Tenom lup- 
plies the want of strength, and that the lion may 
perish by the puncture of an asp." 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, afier 
the months of mourning, determined to regulate ills 
conduct by his father's precepts, and cultivate tbe 
love of mankind by every art of kindness and en- 
dearment, lie wisely considered, that domesde 
happiness was lirst to\ be secured, and tliat none 
have so much power of doinpf good or hurt as those 
who are present in the hour of negligence, hear the 
bursts ot tlioughtlcss merriment, and observe tk 
starts of unguarded passion. lie therefore au|- 
mcnted the pay of all his attendants, and requital 
every exertion of uncommon diligence by supernu- 
merary gratuities. While he congratulated himself 
upon the iidclity and affection of his family, he vtu 
in the night alarmed with robbers, who, being; pur- 
sued and taken, declared tliat they had been ad- 
mitted by one of his servants ; the servant immedi- 
ately confessed that he unbarred the door, becauie 
anotlier not more worthy of confidence was en- 
trusted with the keys. 

Abouzaid was thus convinced that a depeDdeat 
could not easily be made a friend ; and that while 
many were soliciting for the first rank of favour, 
all those would be alienated whom be disappointed. 
J Le therefore resolved to associate with a few equal 
companions, selected from among the chief men of 
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Jie province. With these he lived happily for a 
dme, till familiarity set them free from restraint, 
md every man thought himself at liberty to indulge 
his ov^n caprice and advance his own opinions. — 
Fhey then disturbed each other with contrariety of 
iiclitiations and difference of sentiments, and Abou- 
laid was necessitated to offend one party by con- 
Borrence, or both by indifference. 

He afterwards determined to avoid a close union 
prith beings so discordant in their nature, and to 
liffuse himself in a large circle. He practised the 
linile of universal courtesy, and invited all to his 
table, but admitted none to his retirements. Many 
nrho had been rejected in his choice of friendship 
BOi^ refused to accept his acquaintance; and of 
Lhose whom plenty and magnificence drew to his 
table, every one pressed forward toward intimacy, 
thought himself overlooked in the crowd, and mur- 
mured because he was not distinguished above the 
rest. By degress all made advances, and all re- 
lented repulse. The table was then covered with 
delicacies in vain ; the music resounded in empty 
rooms, and Abouzaid was left to form in solitude 
•ome new scheme of pleasure or security. 

Resolving now to try the force of gratitude, he 
ioqtiired for men of science, whose merit was ob- 
scured by poverty. His house was soon crowded 
with poets, sculptors, painters, and designers, who 
wantoned in unexperienced plenty, and employed 
their powers in celebration ot their patron. !But in 
a short time they forgot the distress from which 
they had been rescued, and began to consider their 
^liverer as a wretch of narrow capacitv, who was 
gfrowing great by works which he could not ner-r 
iorm, and whom they overpaid by condescending 
to accept his bounties. Abouzaid heard their mur-* 
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iiiiirt) and dismissed them, and from that hour coh 
tinned blind to colours, and deaf to panegyric. 

As the sons of art departed, muttering ihreatsil 
pornotual infamy, Abouzaid who stood atthepfc 
called to him Ilamet the poet, " Hamet," tA 
he, " thy ingratitude has put an end to my hopes 
and experiments : I have now learned the vanity rf 
those labours that wish to be rewarded byhviMl 
benevolence ; I shall henceforth do good andawil 
evil, without respect to the opinion of men; vi 
resolve to solicit only the approbation of that Beiig 
whom alone we are sure to please by endcavooriif 
to please him.** 



1 
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Ceretu in vitium flecti^ monitoribus asper. Hob. 

The youth 

Yielding like wax, the impressiTc follj bears; 
Uoiif^h to reproof, and slow to future cares. 

Fkancis. 
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TO THE RAMBLER. 



" DEAR MR. RAMBLER, 

" I HAVE been four days confined to my chaafcc 
by a cold, which has already kept me irom thw 
plays, nine sales, five shows, and six card-talM 
and put me seventeen visits behindhand; andth 
doctor tells my mamma, that if I fret and cryjtwil 
settle in my head, and I shall not be fit to be sea 
these six weeks. But, dear Mr. Rambler, howctf 
I help it? At this very time Melissa is danci«f 
with the prettiest gentleman; — she will breakft^ 
with him to-morrow, and then run to two auctioJft 
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bear compliments, and have presents ; then she 
be dressed and visit, and get a ticket to the 
; then go to cards and win, and come home 

two flambeaus before her chair.^ Dear Mr. 
bier, who can bear it ? 

My aunt has just brought me a bundle of your 
rs for my amusement. She says you are a 
sopber, and will teach me to moderate my de* 
, and look upon the world with indifference, 
dear sir, I do not wish, nor intend to modemte 
esires, nor can I think it proper to look upon 
'orld with indifference, till the world looks with 
erence on me. I have been forced, however^ 
. this morning a whole quarter of an hour with 

paper before my face ; but just as my aunt 

in, Fhyllida had brought me a letter from Mr. 
which I put within the leaves, and read about 
ce and iriconsolableness, and ardour, and irre-^ 
de passion, .and eternal constancy, while my 
imagined that I was puzzling myself with your 
sophy, and often cried out, when she saw me 
confused, * If there is any word that you do 
nderstand, child, I will explain it.' 
Dear soul! how old people that think them- 
s wise may be imposed upon! But it is fit 
they should take their turn ; for, I am sure, 

they can keep poor girls close in the nurs^^ 
tyrannise over us in a very shameful manner, 
[ill our imaginations with tales of terror, only 
ike us live in quiet subjection, and fancy that 
m never be safe but by their protection. 
L have a mandma and two aunts, who have all 
formerly celebrated for wit and beauty, and 
ill generally admired by those that value them* 
i upon their understanaing, and love to talk of 
ma virtue, nature and simplicity, and beauty 
)ropriety ; but if there was not some hope of 
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It is DOW three months since I haye been suf« 
I to pay and receive visits, to dance at public 
mblies, to have a place kept for me in the boxes ^ 
to play at laidy Racket's rout; and you may 
y imagine what I think of those who so long 
ted me with false expectations, disturbed me 
fictitious terrors, and concealed from me all 
1 have found to make the happiness of woman. 
I am so far from perceiving the usefulness or ne-* 
ity of books, that if I had not dropped all pre^ 
ions to learning, I should have lost Mr. Irip, 
m I once frighted into another box by retailing 
3 of Dryden's remarks upon a tragedy; for 
Trip declares that he hates notliing like hard 
is, and I am sure there is not a better partner 
e found: his very walk is a dance, i have 
id once or twice among ladies about principles 
ideas, but they put their fans before their faces, 
told me I was too wise for them, who for their 
never pretended to read any thing but the play-^ 
and then asked me the price of my best head. 
Those vacancies of time which are to be filled 
nth books, I have never yet obtained; for con- 
r, Mr. Rambler, I go to bed late, and therefore 
lot rise early; as soon as I am up, I dress for 
^rdens; then walk in the park; then always 
some sale or show, or entertainment at the 
! theatre; then must be dressed for dinner; then 
t pay my visits ; tlien walk in the park ; then 
y to the play ; and from thence to the card-table. 
19 the general course of the day, when there 
»ens nothing extraordinary; but sometimes I 
Ae into the country, and come back again to a 
; sometimes I am engaged for a whole day and 
of the night. If, at any time, I can gam an 
by not being at home, I have so many things 
o, so many orders to give to the milliner, so 
)L. III. A A 
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many alterations to make in my clothes, so niq 
visitants names to read over, so many iDTitatioiiti 
accept or refuse, so many cards to write, udN 
many fashions to consider, that I am lost iD calk 
sion, forced at last to let in company or step all 
my chair, and leave half my affairs to the wviak 
oi my maid. 

'* This is the round of my day ; and when sUil 
either stop my course, or so change it as to wot i 
book ? 1 suppose it cannot be imagined that ii;i( 
these diversions will soon be at ai| end% Thenwl 
always be gardens, and a park, and aucti(iu,al 
shows, and playhouses, and cards; visits willalwqi 
be paid, and clothes always be worn ; and bowcii 
I have time unemployed upon my hands? 

'' But I am most at a loss to guess for whitpr 
pose they related such tragic stories of the cno^ 
perfidy, and artifices of men, who, if they ever wfli 
so malicious and destructive, have certainly Wf^ 
formed their manners. I have not, since wf 9t 
trance into the world, found one who doeswAfk 
fess himself devoted to my service, and trnf^ 
live or die, as I shall command him. Thejwf 
far from intending to hurt me that their onlycoiM' 
tion is, who shall be allowed most closely to iMeii 
and most frequently to treat me; when diftnit 
places of entertainment or schemes of pleasare tf 
mentioned, I can see the eye sparkle and thedieek 
glow of him whose proposals obtain my approb*' 
tion : he then leads me off in triumph, adores if 
condescension, and congratulates himself that he im 
lived to the hour of felicity. Are these, Mr. lU* 
bier, creatures to be feared? Is it likely that tf! 
injury will be done me by those who can enjoy lift 
only while 1 favour them with my presence? 

"As little reason can I yet 6nd to suspect tfaei 
of stratagems and fraud. When I play at car^ 
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T never take advantage of any mistakes, nor cx- 
froni me a rigorous observation of the game. 
^ Mr. Shuffle, a grave gentleman, who has 
ghters older than liiyself, plays with me so neg* 
ntly, that I am sometimes inclined to believe he 
^s his money by design, and yet he is so fond of 
^, that he says, he will one day take me to his 
86 in the country, that we may try by ourselves 
^ can conquer. I have not yet promised him ; 
when the town grows a little empty I shall 
ik upon it, for I want some trinkets, like Letitia's, 
kiy watch. I do not doubt my luck, but must 
:]y some means of amusing my relations. 
' for all these distinctions I find myself indebted 
Tiat beauty which I was never suffered to hear 
ised, and of which, therefore, I did not before 
^w the full value. This concealment was eer- 
ily an intentional fraud, for my aunts have eyes 
i other people, and I am every day told that no- 
ig but blindness can escape the influence of my 
^rms. Their whole account of that world which 
^ pretend to know so well has been only one 
lOD entangled with another; and though the 
des of life oblige me to continue some appear- 
5es of respect, 1 cannot think that they who nave 
m so clearly detected in ignorance or imposture 
^e any right to the esteem, veneration, or obe- 
nce of, 

** Sir, yours, 

"Bellaria." 
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Fevof ov9tv etc tp<oTa, 
2o^tf|, rpotro^ irartiraf 
Movov apyvpov (SKtwunnv, 
AttoKmto vpwTOQ avroQ 
'0 rov apyvpov ^iKritraQt 



Am tovtov owe a3cX^ 
Aca rovrov ov nOfK 

lloXc/MM, fOVQl 9i flMWi 

To ^f Xitpov, oXXvfKfAi 
Am TOVTOV oh^ikswn^ 

AVAOM 



Vain the noblest birth would profe 

Nor worth nor wit avail in lovef 

'Tis pi\^ alone socceedi — by gold 

The Tenal sex is bought and sold. 

Accursed be he who fint of yore 

Discovered the pernicious ore I 

This sets a hrofher^s heart on fire. 

And arms the son against the sire. 

And what, alas! is worse than all. 

To this the lover owes bis fall. F. Uwn. 



« TO THE RAMBLKR. 
"SIR, 

''I AM the son of a gentleman, whose ancestors,* 
many ages, held the first rank in the eonntrj; ■ 
at last one of them, too desirous of populari^»|jj 
his house open, kept a table covered with conts* 
profusion, and distributed his beef and ale to iMl 
as chose rather to live upon the folly of ot^."^''?J 
their own labour, with such thoughtless liberw 
that he left a third part of his estate mort|ii>7 
His successor, a man of spirit, scorned to iBf^ 
his dignity by parsimonious retrenchments, or to ** 
mit, by a sale of his lands, and participation on* 
rights of his manor; he therefore made anowj 
mortgage to pay the interest of the former, ijj 
pleased himself with the reflection that his son wo*| 
have the hereditary estate without the diminuti(«" 
an acre. 
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* Nearly resembling this was the practice of my 
^« progenitors for many ages. Every man boasted 
antiquity of his family, resolved to support the 
:uity of his birth, and lived in splendour ana plenty 
tiie expense of his heir, who, sometimes by a 
^thy marriage, and sometimes by lucky legacies, 
oharged part of the incumbrances, and thoug*ht 
a self entitled to contract new debts, and to leave 
his children the same inheritance of embarrass- 
nt and distress. 

' *Thus the estate perpetually decayed ; the woods 
re felled by one, the park ploughed by another, 
i fishery let to farmers by a third : at last the old 
LI was pulled down to spare the cost of repara- 
n, and part of the materials sold to build a small 
use with the rest. We were now openly de- 
uied from our original rank, and my father s bro- 
»r was allowed with less reluctance to serve an 
^renticeship, though we never reconciled ourselves 
i.rtily to the sound of haberdasher, but always 
lied of warehouses and a merchant, and when 

2 wind happened to blow loud, affected to pity 

3 hazards of commerce, and to sympathize with 
^ solicitude of my poor uncle, who had the true 
tier's terror of adventure, and never exposed him- 
•f or his property to any wider water than the 
»ames. 

" In time, however, by continual profit and small 
penses, he grew ricu, and began to turn his 
oughts towards rank. He hung the arms of the 
3i|y over his parlour chimney; pointed at a cha- 
t decorated only with a cypher; became of opi- 
U that money could not make a gentleman ; 
snted the petulance of upstarts : told stories of 
erman Puff's grandfather the porter; wondered 
t there was no better method of regulating pre- 
sence ; wished for some dress peculiar to men of 

A A 2 
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fashion ; and wh«n his gervant presented a Mtoi 
always inquired whether it came from his biviktf tb 
esquire. 

** My father was careful to send him giM If 
eyery carrier, which, though the conveyaice cti 
cost more than the value, was weii received, btcMi 
it gave him an opportunity of calling hisfnoAli' 
gether, describing the beauty of his brodiflr'i m^ 
and lamenting his own folly* whom no remoiuMi 



t 



could withhold from polluting his fingen 
shop-book. 

*'The little presents which we sent wereahfqi 
returned with great munificence. He was desraH 
of being the second founder of his family, and com 
not bear that we should be any longer outshoM If 
those whom we considered as climbers upoi iv 
ruins, and usurpers of our fortune. He fani^M 
our house with all the elegance of fashionable tf* 
pense, and was careful to conceal his bountiei|M 
the poverty of his family should be suspected. 

** At length it happened that by misconduct h 
our own, a large estate which had been purciMMi 
from us, was again exposed to the best bidfder. Q 
uncle, delighted with an opportunity of reiisli^ 
the family in their possessions, came down ^ 
treasures scarcely to be imagined in a place wiMM 
commerce has not made large suras familiar, anil 
once drove all the competitors away, expedited^ 
writings, and took possession. He now contf^ 
himself as superior to trade, disposed of hit stoot 
and as soon as he had settled his economy, be|0 
to show his rural sovereignty by breaking the bedp 
of his tenants in hunting, and seizing the gva*' 
nets of those whose fortunes did not qualify^ 
for sportsmen. He soon afterwards solicits t* 
office of sherilf, from which all his neighbours w* 
glad to be reprieved, but wliich he regarded asai** 
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.ion of iancestral claims, and a kind of restora- 
> blood after the attainder of a trade. 
[y uncle, whose mind was so filled with this 
« of his condition, that he found no want of 
itic entertainment, declared himself too old to 
, and resolved to let the newly purchased es- 
ill into the regular channel of inheritance. I 
therefore - considered as heir apparent, and 
3d with officiousness and caresses by the gen<- 
a who had hitherto coldly allowed me that rank 
L they could not refuse, depressed me with 
id neglect, and irritated me with ambiguous 
s. 

felt not much pleasure from the civilities for 
1 1 knew myseli indebted to my uncle's indus- 
lU by one of the invitations wnich every day 
brought me, I was induced to spend a week 
Lucius, whose daughter Flavilla I had often 
ind admired like others, without any thought 
arer approaches. The inequality which had 
to kept me at a distance being now leveled, 
s received with every evidence of respect; 
IS told me the fortune which he intendea for 
vourite daughter, many odd accidents obliged 

be often together without company, and I 
began to find that they were spreading for me 
its of matrimony. 

'lavilla was all softness and complaisance. I, 
lad been excluded by a narrow fortiine from 
acquaintance with the world, and never been 
ired before with the notice of so fine a lady, 
asily enamoured. Lucius either perceived my 
»n, or Flavilla betrayed it; care was taken 
>ur private meetings should be less frequent, 
ly charmer confessed by her eyes how much 
she suffered from our restraint. I renewed 
sit upon every pretence, but was not allowed 
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eae interview without witness ; at last I deekn' 
my passion to Lucius, who received me as a lore, 
worthy of his daughter, and told me that sothiif . 
was wanting to his consent, but that my vadi 
should settle his estate upon me. I objected the 
indecency of encroaching on his life, and the danger 
of provoking him by such an unseasonable demaid. 
Lucius seemed not to think decency of much impcv* 
tance, but admitted the danger of displeasioff, aid 
concluded that as he was now old and sicklTfiw 
might, without any inconvenience, wait for hisatttk 

" With this resolution I was better contented, u 
it procured m% the company of Flavilla, in wiikl 
the days passed away amidst continual rapture; bat 
in time I began to be ashamed of sitting idle in ex- 
pectation of growing rich by the death of mj hat 
factor, and proposed to Lucius many schemei of 
raising my own tortune by such assistance as I koef 
my uncle willing to give me. Lucius, afraid leitl 
should change my anection in absence, diverted li 
from my design by dissuasives to which mypuMi 
easily listened. At last my uncle died, and tat 
sidering himself as neglected by me from tbetiM 
that Flaviila took possession of my hearty left kii 
estate to my younger brother, who was alwsyili^ 
vering about his bed, and relating stories of ^ 
pranks and extravagance, my contempt of thecoi' 
mcrcial dialect, and my impatience to be seUif 
stock. 

" My condition was soon known, and I wu it I J 
longer admitted by the father of Tlavilla. 1 repeele' I i tl 
the protestations of regard, which had been fc^ \ 
meriy returned with so much ardour, in a If^ 
which she received privately, but returned by ktf 
father's footman. Contempt has driven out if 
love, and I am content to have purchased, by th* 
loss of fortune, an escape from a harpy, who kn 
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the artifices of age to the allureineDts of 

I am now going to pursue my former pro- 

irith a legacy which my uncle bequeathed me, 

' I succeed, shall expect to hear of the repen- 

of Flavilla. 

*' I am, Sir, yours. &c. 

"CONSTANTIUS." 
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udis amore tumes ? sunt certa piacula^ qute te 

r pure lecta poterunt recreate libeUo, Hor. 

art thoa vain ? books yield a certain spell, 
stop thy tumour ; you shall cease to swell 
hen you huve read them thrice, and studied well. 

__^ Creech. 

TEVER is universally desired will be sought 
iustry and artifice, by merit and crimes, by 
1 good and bad, rational and absurd, according 
prevalence of virtue or vice, of wisdom or 
Some will always mistake the degree of 
)wn desert, and some will desire that others 
listake it. The cunning will have recourse to 
^em, and the powerful to violence, for the at- 
3nt of their wishes ; some will stoop to theft, 
hers venture upon plunder, 
ise is so pleasing to the mind of man that it 
original motive of almost all our actions, 
esire of commendation, as of every thin^ else, 
ed indeed by innumerable differences oi tem- 
ipacity, and knowledge ; some have no higher 
han for the applause of a club ; some expect 
clamations of a county ; and some have hoped 
the mouths of all ages and nations with their 
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Dames. Every mau pants for the highest 
within his views ; none, however mean, ever 
below the hope of being distinguished by his 
beings, and very few have by magnanimity or 
been so raised above it, as to act wholly 
regard to censure or opinion. 

To be praised, therefore, every man 
but resolutions will not execute themselves, 
which all think too parsimoniously distriboted; 
their own claims they will not gratuitously » 
der upon others, and some expedient must be 
by which praise may be gained before it can be i 
joyed. 

Among the innumerable bidders for praise, lo 
are wiUing to purchase at the highest rate, and ofcl 
ease and health, fortune and life. Yet evei i\ 
these only a small part have gained what tlK| ^ 
earnestly desired ; the student wastes away in ■>: 
ditation, and the soldier perishes on the rampaitij' 
but unless some accidental advantage coopeit^ 
with merit, neither perseverance nor adventure * 
tract attention, and learning and bravery sink iril 
the grave without honour of remembrance. 

But ambition and vanity generally expect to k 
gratified on easier terms. It has been long o^ 
served, that what is procured by skill or bboiff|j 
the first possessor may be afterwards transftflw 
for money ; and that the man of wealth may p^ 
take all the acquisitions of courage without ham 
and all the products of industry without fiitigMt 
It was easily discovered, that riches would obW 
praise among other conveniences, and thathewboM 
pride was unluckily associated with laziness, igi^ 
ranee, or cowardice, needed only to pay the hire « 
a panegyrist, and he might be regaled with pedofr 
cal eulogies, might determine, at leisure, whatvirtM 
or science he would be pleased to appropriate, m 
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lied in the evening with soothing serenades, or 
id in the morning by sprightly gratulations. 
16 happiness which mortals receive from the 
oration of beneficence which never relieved, 
lence which never persuaded, or elegance 
h never pleased, ought not to be envied, or dis- 
^, when they are known honestly to pay for 
entertainment. But there are unmerciful ex-> 
's of adulation, who withhold the wages of ve-' 
f ; retain their encomiast from year to year by 
ral promises and ambiguous blandishments; 
when he has run through the whole compass of 
iry, dismiss him with contempt, because his vein 
ition is exhausted. 

continual feast of commendation is only to be 
ned by merit or by wealth ; many are therefore 
ed to content themselves with single morsels, 
ecompense th6 infrequency of their enjoyment 
:cess and riot, whenever fortune sets the ban- 
before them. Hunger is never delicate ; they 
Eire seldoim ^rged to the full with praise may 
fely fed with gross compliments ; for the appe^ 
lust be satisfied before it is disgusted, 
is easy to find the moment at which vanity is 
for sustenance, and all that impudence or ser- 
can offer will be well received. When any 
omplains of the want of what he is known to 
ss in an uncommon degree, he certainly waits 
impatience to be contradicted. When the 
r pretends anxiety about "the payment of his 
or the beauty remarks how frightfully she 
, then is the lucky moment to talk of richi^s or 
.arms, of the death of lovers, or the honour of 
rchant. 

hers there are yet more open and artless who, 
id of suborning a flatterer, are content to sup- 
xia place, and, as some animals impregnate 
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themselves, swell with the praises which thejktf 
from their own tongues. Ilecte u dkUwr kiim 
8et€, cui nemo alius coutigit laudator, " It ii ri^* 
says Erasmus, "that he whom no oneebevl 
commend, should bestow comuendatioDs m li» 
self." Of all the sons of'yanity, tliese are smelf fc 
happiest and greatest; for, what is graalBMis 
happiness but independence on external iailacMii 
exemption from hope or fear, and the power cfufr 
plying every want from the common stores of 9^ 
ture, which can neither be exhausted norproUM 
Such is the wise man of the stoicks; sucbiiii 
divinity of the epicureans ; and such is the bttM 
of himself. Every other enjoyment malice niy'^ 
stroy ; every other panegyric envy may witUM 
but no human power can aeprive the boaiteref M 
own encomiums. Infamy may hiss or coital^ 
may growl, the hirelings of the great may iM 
fortune, and the votaries of truth may attend 9 
virtue ; but his pleasures still remain the saoNf i 
can always listen with rapture to himself, and kM 
those who dare not repose upon their own attt^ 
tion, to be elated or depressed by chance, and t4 
on in the hopeless task of fixing caprice and pup 
tiatinff malice. 

This art of happiness has been long practiNdif|| 
periodical writers, with little apparent violatioB fli 
decency. When we think our excellences otjS' 
looked by the world, or desire to recall the attentHi 
of the public to some particular performance} ^t 
sit down with great composure and write a letterti 
ourselves. The correspondent, whose character^ 
assume, always addresses us with the deference di* 
to a superior intelligence; proposes his doubts^ 
a proper sense of his own inability ;. offers aa obj(^ 
tion with trembling diffidence; and at last hasBi 
other pretensions to our notice than his profut'i'! 
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pecty and sincerity of admiration, bis submis- 
:;o our dictates, and zeal for our success. To 
31 reader it is impossible to refuse regard, nor 
; easily be imagined witb bow much alacrity 
atch up tbe pen which indignation or despair 
condemned to inactivity, when we find such 
»ur and judgment yet remaining in the world, 
.etter of this kind I bad lately tbe honour of 
Lng, in which, though some of the periods 
negligently closed, and some expressions oi 
arity were used, which I thought might teach 
I to address me witb too little reverence, I was 
K^h delighted with the passages in which men- 
i^as made of universal learning — undoubtecf 
s — soul of Homer, Pythagoras, and 'Plato— 
ty of thought — accuracy of distinction —ele- 
t of combination — vigour of fancy — strength of 
1 — and regularity of composition— that I had 
determined to lay it before the public. Three 

I sent it to tbe printer, and three times I 
id it back. My modesty was on tbe point of 
ng, when, reflecting that I was about to waste 
yrics on myself, which might be more profit- 
eserved for my patron, I locked it up for a 

hour, in compliance with tbe farmer's princi- 
^ho never eats at home what he can carry to 
Eurket. 
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Si damno$a senemjuoat alea, ludU et lueres 
BuUaiut, parvoque eadcm quatU arma frUilh, Jot* 

1 f gaming does an aged sire entice. 
Then mv young master swiftly learns tlie vicf, 
And shakes in hanging sleeves the little box whI i^ 

J. DktdiWjJb* 

** TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 



IS 



tlieii 



k 



It 



•* That vanity which keeps every man importiitil 
his own eyes inclines me to believe that tfsl^ 4| 
you nor your readers have yet forgotten then* 
of £uroathes, who sent you a few months ip' 
account of his arrival at London with a y^"^ 
bleman, his pupil. I shall therefore contii«4 
narrative witliout preface or recapitulation. ^ 

" My pupil, in a very short time, by higttflftj[ ** 
countenance and direction, accomplished t"*'!^ 
with all those qualifications which constitute pMA|^ 
politeness. He became in a few days a p«W|"> 
master of his hat, which with a careless nicetjMl' 
could put off or on, without any need to adjui^'r 
by a second motion. This was not attained ^|t| 
frequent consultations with his dancing maste^ii^'r 
constant practice before the glass, for hehais^f^l' 
rustic habits to overcome ; but, what will not tflj 
and industry perform? A fortnight more fnrtim 
him with all the airs and forms of familiar and i** 1 
spectful salutation, from the clap on the shouldcf^^ 
the humble bow; he practises the stare of straDp" 
ness, and the smile of^ condescension, the soIeinoiQ 
of promise, and the graciousness of encouragei*'*' 
as if he had been nursed at a levee ; and pronouo^A 
with no less propriety than his father, the mooosjr 
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of coldness, and sonorous periods of respect- 

jfession. 

[e immediately lost the reserve and timidity 

solitude and study are apt to impress upo» 
»st courtly genius ; was able to enter a crowded 
kvith airy civility; to meet the glances of a 
id eyes without perturbation ; and addresses 
ivhom he never saw before with ease and con- 
3. In less than a month his mother declared 
tisfaction at his proficiency by a triumphant 
ation, that she believed nothing would make 
ush. 

le silence with which I was contented to hear 
pil's praises gave the lady reason to suspect 
»t much delighted with his acquisitions: but 
'tributed my discontent to the diminution of 
iuence, and my fears of losing the patronage 
family : and though she thinks favourably of 
iming and morals, she considers me as wholly 
uainted with the customs of the polite part of 
nd; and therefore not qualified to form tbo 
)rs of a young nobleman, or communicate the 
edge of the world. This knowledge she com- 
in the rules of visiting, the history of the pre- 
lOur, an early intelligence of the change of 
IS, an extensive acquaintance with the names 
ces of persons of rank, and a frequent appear- 
Q places of resort. 

II this my pupil pursues with great application, 
twice a day m the Mall, where he studies the 
^f every man splendid enough to attract bis 
. and never comes home without some obser- 

upon sleeves, buttonholes, and embroidery. 
( return from the theatre he can give an ac- 
of the gallantries, glances, whispers, smiles, 
flirts, and blushes of every box, so much to 
»ther^s satisfaction that when I attempted Uf 
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resume my character, by inquiring his opinv 
sentiments and diction of the tragedy, she 
repressed my criticism, by telling me thaii 
he did not go to lote hU time in attending to 
tures on the stage. 

** But his acuteness was most eminei 
nalized at the masquerade, where he disco' 
acquaintance through their disguises with w 
derful facility, as has atforded the family 
haustible topic of conversation. £yery nc 
is informed how one was detected by his 
another by the swing of his arms, a third b) 
of his bead, and another by his fayourite 
nor can you doubt but these performance 
their just applause, and a genius thus has 
maturity is promoted by every art of culti^ 

" Such nave been his endeavours, and 
assistances, that every trace of literature 
obliterated. He has changed his language 
dress, and, instead of endeavouring at puril 
priety, has no other care than to catch the 
phrase and current exclamation, till by 
whatever is pecuhar in the talk of all tho 
birth or fortune entitle them to imitation 
collected every fashionable barbarism of 
sent winter, and speaks a dialect not to I 
iitood among those who form their style I 
upon authors. 

" To this copiousness of ideas and felicil 
guage he has joined such eagerness to lead 
versation that he is celebrated among the 
the prettiest gentleman that the age can 
except that some who love to talk themseb 
him too forward, and others lament that, 
much wit and knowledge, he is not taller. 

*^ His mother listens to his observations 
i>ye sparkling and her heart beating, and can 
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in, ill the most numerous a^^emblies, the ex- 
bions which she has formed for his future emi- 
. Women, by whateyer fate, always judge 
dly on the intellects of boys. The vivacity 
onfidence which attract female admiration are 
m produced in the early part of life, but by 
ince at least, if not by stupidity ; for they pro- 
not from contidence of right, but fearlessness 
3ng. Whoever has a clear apprehension must 
quick sensibility, and where he has no suffici- 
lason to trust to his own judgment, will pro- 
with doubt and caution, because he perpetually 
s the disgrace of error. The pain of miscar- 
is naturally proportionate to the desire of ex- 
ice ; and, therefore, till men are hardened by 
familiarity with reproach, or have attained, by 
ent struggles, the art of suppressing their emo- 
, diffidence is found the inseparable associate 
dersta.nding. 

3ut so little distrust has my pupil of his own 
ies that he has for some time professed himself 
, and tortures his imagination on all occasions 
urlesque and jocularity. How he supports a 
Lcter which, perhaps, no man ever assumed 
)ut repentance, may be easily conjectured. W it, 
know, is the unexpected copulation of ideas, 
discovery of some occult relation between 
es in appearance remote from each other; an 
ion of wit, therefore, presupposes an accumula- 
of knowledge ; a memory stored with notions, 
h the imagination may cull out to compose new 
nblages. Whatever may be the native vigour 
le nnnd, she can never form any combinations 
few ideas, as many changes can never be rung 
a few bells. Accident may indeed sometimes 
uce a lucky parallel or a striking contrast ; but 
! gifts of chance are not frequent, and he that 

B B 2 
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has nothing of his own, and yet condemns bimsd' 
to needless expenses, must live upon loans or theft. | >^ 

" The indulgence which this youth has hitbeito 
obtained, and the respect which his rank secures, 
have hitherto supplied the want of intellectual qua- 
liticatious; and he imagines that ail admire who 
applaud, and that all who laugh are pleased. He 
therefore returns every day to the charge with io- 
crease of courage, though not of strength, and pra^ 
tises all the tricks by which wit is counterfeited. 
He lays trains for a quibble ; he contrives blunden 
for his footman ; he adapts old stories to present 
characters ; he mistakes the question that he may 
return a smart answer; he anticipates the argument 
that he may plausibly object; when he has nothing 
to reply, he repeats the last words of his antagooiit, 
then says, '* your humble servant,'' and conclodei 
with a laugh of triumph. 

'* These mistakes I have honestly attempted it 
correct ; but, what can be expected from reason in- 
supported by fashion, splendour, or authority? Hi 
hears me indeed, or appears to hear ine, but is aooi 
rescued from the lecture by more pleasing avoca- 
tions; and shows, diversions, and caresses drive ajf 
precepts from his remembrance. 

*^ He at last imagines himself qualified to enter 
the world, and has met with adventures in his fint 
sally, which I shall, by your paper, communicate to 
fclie public. 

" I am, &c. 

" EUMATHES." I 

i 

ll 
b 
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-Nescit equo rudis 



HiErere ingenuus pueTy 
Venartqne timet ; ludere dociior 

Sm GrtBcojubeas trochoj 
Seu mtUis vetita legibus aled, Hor« 

Nor knows oar youth of noblest race. 

To mount the managed steed or urge the chasfij 

More skilPd in the mean arts of vice. 

The whirling troque, or law-forbidden dice^ 

Francis. 

** TO THE RAMBLER^ 
*« SIR, 

* Favours of every kind are doubled when they 
jre speedily conferred. This is particularly true of 
be gratilicatioi^ of curiosity ; he that long delays a 
tory, and suffers his auditor to torment himself 
iritli expectations, will seldom be able to recom- 
lebse the uneasiness, or equal the hope which he 
nffers to be raised. 

** For this reason, I have already sent you the 
continuation of my pupiPs history, which, though it 
•on tains no events very uncommon, may be of use 
o young men who are in too much haste to trust 
lieir own prudence, and quit the wing of protection 
lefore they are able to shift for themselves. 

*< When he first settled in London, he was so 
Tiuch bewildered in the enormous extent of the 
;x>wn, so confounded by incessant noise, and crowds, 
snd hurry, and so terrified by rural narratives of the 
mrts of sharpers, the rudeness of the populace, ma- 
t ignity of porters, and treachery of coachmen, that 
kie was afraid to go beyond the door without an at- 
tendant, and imagined his. life in danger if he was 
obliged to pass the streets at night in any vehicle 
l^ut his mother's chair. 
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*' He was, Uiercfore, contented for a time tlmtl 
bhould accompany liira in ail liis excursions. Bflt 
his fear abated as he grew more familiar with iU 
objects ; and the contempt to which his rusticity a- 
|M>sed him, from such of his companions as hadacck 
dentally known the town longer, obliged him to 
dissemble his remaining terrors. 

*' Uis desire of liberty mode him now willing to 

spare me the trouble of observing his motioos; bit 

knowinff how much his ignorance exposed him ts 

mischiet, I thought it cruel to abandon him to the 

fortune of the town. We went togetlier every dar 

to a coffee-house, where he met wits, heirs, as) 

fons, airy, ignorant, and thoughtless as himself, wilk 

whom ho had become acquainted at card tablei> 

and whom he considered as the only beings to be 

envied or admired. What were their topics of cci' 

versatiuu 1 could never discover ; for so much m 

Uuar vivacity depressed by my intrusive seiioBS' 

ness that they seldom proceeded beyond the 0r 

change of nods and shrugs, an arch grin, or a b*' 

ken hint, except when they could retire, wbifel 

was looking on the papers, to a corner of the roo*. 

where they seemed to disburden their imaginatioas* 

and commonly vented thesuperfluity of their sprighi' 

liness in a peal of laughter. When they had titteit' 

themselves into negligence, I could sometimes oftf* 

hear a few syllables, such as — solemn rascal ;-'BCI' 

(h^uical airs; — smoke the tutor; — company forges' 

tiemen ; — and other broken phrases, by which 1^ 

not sutler my quiet to be disturbed, for tliey nerer 

proceeded to avowed indignities, but conteotn 

themselves to murmur in secret, and, whenever I 

turned my eye upon them, shrunk into stillness. 

** lie was, however, desirous of withdrairi^f 
from the subjection which he could not venture tv 
break, and made a secret appointment to assist Iv 
companions in the persecution of a play, lln^^ 



{ 
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lan privately procured him a catcal, on which be 
ractised in a back garret for two hours in the af- 
ernoon. At the proper time a chair >Vas called ; 
e pretended an engagement at lady Flutter's, and 
astened to the place where his critical associates had 
ssembled. They hurried away to the tbeatre, full 
f malignity and denunciations against a man whose 
ame they had never heard, and a performance 
v'hich they could not understand; for they were 
esolved to judge for themselves, and would not 
ufFer the town to be imposed upon by scribblers. 
II the pit, they exerted themselves with great spirit 
jid vivacity ; called out for the tunes of obscene 
ongs, talked loudly at intervals of Shakspeare and 
ionson, played on their catcals a short prelude of 
terror, clamoured vehemently for the prologue, and 
^t3.pped with great dexterity at the first entrance of 
he players. 

•* Two scenes they heard without attempting in- 
ierruption; but being no longer able to restrain 
^eir impatience, they then be^an to exert them- 
ielves in groans and hisses, and plied their catcals 
inth incessant diligence; so that they were «ooa 
considered by the audience as disturbers of the 
bouse, and some who sat near them, either provoked 
BJL the obstruction of their entertainment or desirous 
|o preserve the author from the mortification of see- 
ing his hopes destroved by children, snatched away 
Dbieir instruments oi criticism, and by the season- 
■tble vibration of a stick, subdued them instantane- 
c>usly to decency and silence. 

"To exhilarate themselves after this vexatious 
diefeat, they posted to a tavern, where they reco- 
'^ered their alacrity, and after two hours of obstre- 
^rous jollity, burst out big with enterprise, and 
— nting for some occasion to signalize their powers. 

ley proceeded vigorously through two streets, and 
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with very little opposition dispersed a rabble d 
druokarils less daring than themselves, then rolU 
two watchmen in the keuuel, and broke the win- 
dows of a tavern in which the fugitives took sbeller. 
At last it was determined to march up to a row of 
chairs, and demolish them for standing on the pars- 
uieut ; the chairmen formed a line of battle, ud 
blows were exchanged for a time with equal oimh 
rage on both sides. At last the assailants wen 
overpowered, and the chairmen, wben they kuw 
their captives, brought tliem home by force. 

" The young gentleman next morning hung hii 
head, and was so much ashamed of his outrages anl 
defeat that perhaps he might have been checked ■ 
his first follies, had not his mother, partly in pityuf 
his dejection, and partly in approbation of hb spuiti 
relieved him from his perplexity by paying the da- 
mages privately, and discouraging all aniuadvenioi 
and reproof. 

** This indulgence could not wholly preserve bift 
from the remembrance of his disgrace, nor at onee 
restore his confidence and elatiou. He was (at 
three days silent, modest, and compliant, iumI 
thought himself neither too wise for instruction Bff 
too manly for rustraint. But his levity overcaaa 
this salutary sorrow ; he began to talk with iiii 
former raptures of masquerades, taverns, and frolics; 
blustered when his wig was not combed with eiact- 
ness; and threatened destruction to a tailor wlio 
had mistaken his directions about the pocket 

** 1 knew that he was now rising again above coo- 
trol, and that this inflation of spirits would bunt 
out into some mischievous absurdity. I tlierefore I 
watched him with great attention ; but one eveniufi I 
having attended his mother at a visit, he withdrew I 
himself, unsuspected, while the company were eB« I 
gaged at catu^. ills vivacity ana olnciousfiesj I 
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Were sood missed, and his return impatiently ex- 
fiected ; supper was delayed and conversation sus' 
pended ; every coach that rattled through the street 
iras expected to bring him, and every servant that 
mtered the room was examined concerning his de^ 
larture. At last the lady returned home, and was 
vith great difficulty preserved from fits by spirits 
ind cordials. The family was dispatched a thou" 
Itnd ways without success^ and the house was filled 
Hth distraction, till, as we were deliberating what 
urther means to take, he returned from a petty 
^amiDg table, with his coat torn and his head bro^ 
Leu ; without his sword^ snuff box, sleeve buttons, 
md watch. 

** Of this loss or robbery he gave little account ; 
lut^ instead of sinking into his former shame, endea- 
voured to support himself by surliness and asperity. 
He was not the first that played away a few tri' 
les^ and of what use were birth and fortune if they 
nrould not admit some sallies and expenses?' His 
Damma was so much provoked by the cost of this 
>rank that she would neither palliate nor conceal 
t ; and his father, after some threats of rustication 
vliich his fondness would not suffer him to execute, 
•educed the allowance of his pocket, that he might 
lot be tempted by plentv to profusion. This me- 
liod would have succeeded in a place where there 
ire no panders to folly and extravagance, but was 
low likely to have produced pernicious conse- 
quences ; for we have discoverea a treaty with a 
broker, whose daughter he seems disposed to marry, 
6n condition that he shall be supplied with present 
money, for which he is to repay thrice the value at 
the death of his father. 

** There was now no time to be lost. A domes- 
tic consultation was immediately held, and he was 
doomed to pass two years in the country ; but k\v» 
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mother, touched with his tears, declared that ihl 
thought him too much a man to be anj louger ooi- 
fined to his book, and he therefore begins his tnfdi 
to-morrow under a French governor. 

" 1 am. Sir, &c. 

" £UMATHE8." 



No. IOC. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, llfil 



ifulta feruni anni venUnteM comnfda tecuniy 
Multa recedenlcH adimunt* HoR. 

The blessinf^s flowing in with life's full tide, 

Down with our ebb of life decreatUig glide. Frahck. 



Baxter, in the narrative of his own life, hasett* 
merated several opinions, which though he tbongH 
them evident and incontestable at his first entnuice 
into the world, time and experience disposed him to 
chanee. 

Whoever reviews the state of his own mind fran 
ihe dawn of manhood to its decline, and considisi 
what he pursued or dreaded, slighted or esteeffle' 
at different periods of his age, will have no reaffi 
to imagine such changes of sentiment peculiar to 
any station or character. Every man, howeTff 
careless and inattentive, has conviction forced ufKA 
him : the lectures of time obtrude themselves opo> 
the most unwilling or dissipated auditor: and,bf 
comparing our past with our present thoughts, ve 
perceive that we have changed our minds, tboflgh 
perhaps we cannot discover when the alteration bap* 
pened, or by what cause it was produced. 

This revolution of sentiments occasions a perp^ 
tual contest between the old and young. They wfco 
imagine themselves entitled to veneration by ti^ 
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rerogative of longer life, are inclined to treat the 
otions of those whose conduct they superiatend 
n€kk superciliousness and contempt, for want of con- 
idering that the future and the past have different 
ppearances; that the disproportion will always be 
reat between expectation and enjoyment, between 
ey/v possession and satiety ; that the truth of many 
laxims of age gives too little pleasure to be allowed 
II it is felt ; and that the miseries of life would be 
icreased beyond all human power of endurance if 
'e were to enter the world with the same opinions 
3 'we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge those ideas that please us. 
[ope will predominate in every mind, till it has been 
ippressed by frequent disappointments. The youth 
Bts not yet discovered how many evils are continu- 
ity hovering about us, and when he is set free from 
le shackles of discipline, looks abroad into the 
'orld with rapture; he sees an elysian region open 
efore him, so variegated with beauty, and so stored 
ith pleasure that his care is gather to accumulate 
ood, than to shun evil; he stands distracted by 
ifferent forms of delight, and has no other doubt 
lan which path to ibllpw of those which all lead 
qually to the bowers of happiness. 

He who has seen only the superficies of life be- 
te ves every thing to be what it appears, and rarely 
aspects that external splendour conceals any latent 
orrow or vexation. He never imagines that there 
nay be greatness without safety, attluence without 
content, jollity without friendship, and solitude with 
leace. He fancies himself permitted to cull the 
blessings of every condition, and to leave its incon- 
veniences to the idle and the ignorant. He is in- 
dined to believe no man miserable but by his own 
buk, and seldom looks with much pity upon failings 

VOL. III. c c 
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or miscarriages, because he thinks them williin |L'i'ti' 
admitted, or Degligenily incurred. ^''" 

It is impossible, without pity and conteapti* *y p 
hear a youth of generous sentiments aod vano iifr ^ 
ginatiou declaring, in the moment of openiM* ^ I ^^ 
confidence, his designs and expectatioiu; ^^^ P 
long life is possible, ho considers it a&cetUii>f* l^^ 
therefore promises himself all thechaBge9 0iH|p 



ioR 



ttul, 



A 



ness, and provides gratifications for efery MR 
He is, for a time, to give himself wholly ton* 
and diversion, to range the world in search «f* 
sure, to delight every eye, to gain every hort,* 
to be celebrated eciually for his pleasing l^p^ 
and solid attainments, his deep reflections im ■ ^^ 
sparkling repartees. lie then elevates his tic*** 
nobler enjoyments, and finds all the scatteredo^ 
lences of the female world united in a woBWiJ* 
prefers his addresses to wealth and titles; v^ I ^', 
afterwards to engage in business, to dissifM^^'^l^^ 
culty, and overpower opposition ; to climb bjf * I J* 
mere force of merit to fame and greatness ; «w* I ^' 
ward all those who countenanced his rise, or p* I ^ 
due regard to his early excellence. At lasthC I ^ 
retire in peat^e and honour ; contract his vieiw" 1 I; 
domestic pleasures; form tlie manners of dnW* I* 
like himself: observe how every year expand**!''' 
beauty of his daughters, and how his sons catcbV' I ^i 
dour from their father's history ; he will gite ^ I J 
to the neighbourhood ; dictate axioms to postflnQ* 1 
and leave the world an example of wisdom isd a l 
happiness. I 

With hopes like these he sallies jocund intolifei 1 
to little purpose is he told that the condition of ^ 
manity sidmits no pure and unmingled happincs^' 
that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends in poveiQ 
or disease ; that uncommon qualifications and coi* 
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excellence produce euvy equally with 
lat, whatever admiration or fondness 
I him, he must marry a wife like the 
ers, with some virtues and some faults, 
en disgusted by her vices as delighted 
nee ; that if he adventures into the cir- 
, he must expect to encounter men as ' 
ing, as resolute^as himself; that of his 
le may be deformed, and others vicious ; 
sgrace him by their follies, some offend 

insolence, and some exhaust him by 
on. He hears all this with obstinate 
ind wonders by what malignity old age 
, that it cannot forbear to fill his ears 
ons of misery. 

her pleasing errors of young minds, is 
)f their own importance. He that has 
irked how little attention his contempo- 
are from their own affairs conceives all 
upon himself, and imagines every one 
hes him to be an enemy or a follower, 
3r a spy. He therefore considers his 
ro\ved in the event of every action, 
virtues and vices of youth proceed from 
tnse of reputation. This it is that gives 
1 constancy, fidelity and disinterested* 

is this that kindles resenj^ment for slight 
dictates all the principles of sanguinary 

ne brings him forward into the world, 
covers that he only shares fame or re- 
innumerable partners; that he is left 
1 the obscurity of the crowd; and that 
s, whether good or bad, soon gives way 
cts of regard. He then easily sets him- 
n the anxieties of reputation, and con- 
i or censure as a transient breath, which. 
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while he hears it, is passing away, without i 
lasting mischief or advantage. 

In youth it is common to measure right andwro 
by the opinion of the world, and in age to act w& 
out any measure but interest, and to lose sliii 
without substituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life that something lit 
ways wanting to happiness. In youth we have wti 
hopes, which are soon blasted by rashness and le 
ligence, and great designs which are defeated 1 
inexperience. In age, we have knowledge and Jt 
dence, without spirit to exert, or motives to proij 
them ; we are able to plan schemes, and regdc 
measures, but have not time remaining to bring tlie 
to completion. 
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Cirfut vulturia hoc erii cadaver f Mart. 

Bay, to what vulture's share this carcass falls ? F. Lbwh 



" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 

'^ I BELONG to an order of mankind, considerab 
at least for their number, to which your notice hi 
never been formally extended, though equally ei 
titled to regard with those triflers who have hither 
supplied you with topics of amusement or instni 
tion. I am, Mr. Rambler, a legacy hunter; and 
every man is willing to think well of the tribe 
which his name is registered, you will forgive i 
vanity if I remind you that the leg-acy hunter, ho 
ever degraded by an ill compounded appellation 
our barbarous language, was known as I am to 
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ncient Rome, by the sonorous titles of Coipi^toT 
Haeredipeta. 

My father was an attorney in the country, who 
ried his master's daughter in hopes of a fortune 
ch he did not obtain, having been, as he after- 
ds discovered, chosen by her only because she 
no better offer, and was afraid of service. I 
the first offspring of a marriage thus reciprocally 
dulent, and therefore could not be expected to 
rit much dignity or generosity, and if I had them 
by nature, was not likely ever to attain them ; 
in the years which I spent at home, I never 
d any reason for action or forbearance, but that 
should gain money or lose it; nor was taught 
other style of commendation, than that Mr. 
iker is a Warm man, Mr. Gripe has done his 
ness, and needs care tor nobody. 
My parents, though otherwise not great philo- 
lers, knew the force of early education, and took 
that the blank of my understanding should be 
d with impressions of the value of money. My 
her used, upon all occasions, to inculcate some 
tary axioms, such as might incline me to keep 
1 1 hady and get what I could; she informed me 
we W(Bre in a world where all must catch that 
h can; and as I grew up, stored my memory 
I deeper observations; restrained me from the 
li puerile expenses by remarking that many a 
z made a mickle ; and, when I envied the finery 
iny of my neighbours, told me that brag was a 
I dog, but holdfast was better,'" 
I was soon sagacious enough to discover that I 
not bom to sreat wealth ; and, having heard no 
T name for happiness, was sometimes inclined 
epine at my condition. But my mother always 
ived me by saying, that there was money enough 

c c2 
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in the family, that it teas good to be of kink iM 
that I had nothing to do but to please myfiieA 
and I might come to hold up my nead witbtheM 
squire in the country. 

" These splendid expectations arose from ow» 
liance to three persons of considerable fortuBe. if 
mother's aunt had attended on a lady wbo,i«i 
she died, rewarded her officiousness and fiWlJ 
with a large legacy. My father had two relawHi 
of whom, one had broken his indentures andni* 
sea, from whence, after an absence of tbirtyy«Wi 
he returned with ten thousand pounds; aA^vt 
other had lured an heiress out of a window, tP 
dyinff of her first child, had left him her estate.* 
which he lived without any other care than to c«^ 
}ect his rents, and preserve from poachers that g^ 
which he could not kill himself. 

** These hoarders of money were visited** 
courted by all who had any pretence to appw^* 
them, and received presents and complimentis ^ 
cousins who could scarcely tell the degree of th<f 
relation. But we had peculiar advantages wtak 
encouraged us to hope that we should by de^ 
supplant our competitors. My father, by his pA* 
fession, made himself necessary in their affairs; iR 
the sailor and the chambermaid, he inquired oii 
mortgages and securities, and wrote bonds and coi- 
tracts ; and had endeared himself to the old womtt 
who once rashly lent a hundred pounds without coi- 
suiting him, by informing her that her debtor was ii 
the point of bankruptcy, and posting so expedi- 
tiously with an execution, that all the other crediton 
were defrauded. 

"To the squire he was a kind of steward, and hi( 
distinguished himself in his office by his address ii 
raising the rents, his inflexibility in distressing tki 
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nants, and his acuteness in setting the parish 
n burthen some inhabitants, by shifting them 
)me other settlement. 

iiness made frequent attendance necessary ; 
on produced intimacy ; and success gave a 
3 kindness ; so that we had opportunity to 

all the arts of flattery and endearment. My 

who could not support the thoughts of 
iny thing, determined that all their fortunes 
centre in me ; and, in the prosecution of her 
s, took care to inform me that nothing cast 
n good words, and that it is comfortable to 
;o an estate which another has got. 
s trained me by these precepts to the utmost 
y of obedience, and the closest attention to 

At an age when other boys are sporting in 
ds, or murmuring in the scliool, I was con- 
some new method of paying my court; in- 

the age of my future benefactors ; or consi- 
bow I should employ their legacies. 

our eagerness of money could have been 
d with &e possessions of any one of my re- 

they might perhaps have been obtained; but 
as impossible to be always present with all 
)ur competitors were busy to efface any trace 
ition which we might have left behind ; and 
lere was not, on any part, such superiority of 
s could enforce a constant and unshaken pre- 
', whoever was the last that flattered or 
I, had, for a time, the ascendant. 
y relations maintained a regular exchange of 
>y, took care to miss no occasion of condo- 
>r congratulation, and sent presents at stated 
but had in their hearts not much esteem for 
I other. The seaman looked with contempt 
he squire as a milksop and a landman, who 
ed without knowing the points of the com- 
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pans, or seeing any part of the world beyond tbe 
county town ; and whenever the^ mety would talk 
of ]ong;itude and latitude, and circles and tropics, 
would scarcely tell him the hour without some mi'D- 
tion of tbe horizon and meridian, nor show bim the 
news without detecting his ignorance of the situa- 
tion of other countries. 

« The squire considered the sailor as a rude ud- 
cultivated savage, with little more of human tbao 
his form, and diverted himself with his ignonnce 
of all common objects and aflfairs ; when he could 
persuade him to go into the field he always exposed I 
nim to the sportsmen by sending him to look for I 
game in improper places ; and once prevailed upoo / 
him to be present at the races, only that he migbt I 
show the ffentlemen how a sailor sat upon a bone. I 

"The old gentlewoman thought herself wiser tlM L- 
both, for she lived with no servant but a maidfiod L 
saved her money. The others indeed were sofiei' 1^ 
ently frugal ; but the squire could not live witM Ig 
dogs and horses, and tne sailor never suffered tke ||L 
day to pass but over a bowl of punch, to which, ii 1^ 
he was not critical in the choice of his compaiTi Ij^^ 
every man was welcome that could roar out a cm 1,^ 
or tell a story. |i^; 

'< All these, however, I was to please : an ardnoo* I , ' 
task; but what will not youth and avarice ander* T. - 
take ? I had an unresisting suppleness of tempffi |^^^! 
and an unsatiable wish for riches ; I was perpetwlf 
instigated by the ambition of my parents, and •>- 
sisted occasionally by their instructions. TW 
these advantages enabled mc to perform, shall b 
told in the next letter of 

" Yours, &c. 

''Captatob." 
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No. 198. SATURDAY, FEB. 8, 1762. 



Nil mihi das vious, dida pott fata daturum^ 
Si noH iruanisy sdSf Maro^ quid cupiam. 

Mart. 

You*ve told me, Maro, whilst you live, 

Yoo'd not a 8inj(;Ie penny give. 

But that whenever you chance to die, 

You'd leave a banddome legacy : 

You must be mad beyond redress. 

If my next wish you cannot guess. F. Lewis. 



" TO THE RAMBLER. 
" SIR, 



You, who must have observed the inclination 
bich almost every man, however unactive or in- 
gnificant, discovers of representing his life as dis- 
Aguished by extraordinary events, will not wonder 
lat Captator thinks hb narrative important enough 
» be continued. Nothing is more common than 
»T those to tease their companions with their his- 
»Ty, who have neither done nor suffered any thing 
lat can excite curiosity or afford instruction. 
^" As I was taught to flatter with the first essays 
^ speech, and had very early lost every other pas- 
on in the desire of money, I began my pursuit 
itfa omens of success ; for I divided my omcious- 
'S8 so judiciously among my relations that I was 
[^ally the favourite of all. When any of them 
tered the door, I went to welcome him with rap- 
>*es; when. he went away I hung down my head, 
^ sometimes entreated to go with him with so 
*ch importunity that I very narrowly escaped a 
'isent, which I. dreaded in my heart. When at an 
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annual entertainment they were all together, IM 
a harder task; but plied them so impartially wi 
caresses, that none could charge me with d^; 
and when they were wearied with my fondQessiN 
civilities, I was always dismissed wilii mooef ^ 
buy playthings. 

** Life cannot be kept at a stand ; the YeararfB* 
nocence and prattle were soon at an ena, and (A^ 
ipjalitications were necessary to recommend ncto 
continuance of kindness. It luckily happeeedtw 
none of my friends had high notions of Dook-leti*- 
ing. The sailor hated to see tall boys shut opal 
school, when they might more properly beseei*! 
the world, and making their fortunes; andw**" 
opinion, that when the first roles of arithmetic w0> 
known, all that was necessary to make amaaMf' 
plete might be learned on shipboard. The i^ 
only insisted, that so much scholarship was iiv 
ponsably necessary as might confer ability to dnf 
a lease and read the court-hands ; ana thfi * 
chambermaid declared loudly her contenM 
books, and her opinion that they only took thebev 
off the main chance. . 

" To unite, as well as we could, all their «?»• 
tems, I was bred at home. Each was tattgB|||J 
believe that I followed his directions, and I P^ 
likewise, as my mother observed, this advautop' 
that I was always in the way ; for she had kaj 
many favourite children sent to schools or a^ 
mies, and forgotten. 

" As T grew fitter to be trusted to my o^*' 
cretion, I was often dispatched upon various p* 
tences to visit my relations, with directions froffl* 
parents how to ingratiate myself, and drive awsj 
/competitors. 

" I was, from my infancy, considered by the s**" 
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a promising genius, because I liked punch 

than wine ; and I took care to improve this 
•session by continual inquiries about the art 
'^i«:ation, the degree of heat and cold in dif- 
climates^ the profits of trade, and the dangers 
>wreck. I admired the courage of seamen, 
.ined his heart by importuning him for a reci- 

liis adventures, and a sight of his foreign 
ties. I listened with an appearance of close 
on to stories which I could already repeat, 

the close never failed to express, my resolu- 
' visit distant countries, and my contempt of 
i^ards and drones that spend all their lives ia 
sitive parish ; though I had in reality no de- 

any thing but money, nor ever felt the stimu- 

of curiosity or ardout of adventure, but would 
tedly have passed the years of Nestor in r&- 
^ rents and lending upon mortgages, 
he squire I was able to please with less hypo- 
for I really thought it pleasant enough to kill 
me and eat it. Some arts of falsehood,, how- 
the hunger of gold persuaded me to practise, 
lich, though no other mischief was produced,, 
irity of my thoughts was vitiated, and the 
tice for truth gradually destroyed. I some- 
purchased fish, and pretended to have caught 
I hired the countrymen to show me par- 
3, and then gave my uncle inteUigence of their 
; I learned the seats of hares at night, and 
scovered them in the morning with a sagacity 
iised the wonder and envy of old sportsmen.- 
aly obstruction to the advancement of my repu- 

£ could never fully surmount ; I was naturally 
ard and was therefore always left shamefully' 
), when there was a necessity to leap a hedge,, 
m a river, or force the horses to their utmosl 
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tpeed ; but as these exigencies did not freq 
happen, I maintained my honour with sufficiei 
cess, and was never left out of a hunting pvl 

" The old chambermaid was not so c« 
nor so easily pleased, for she had no predoi 
passion but avarice, and was therefore cold i 
accessible. She had no conception of asyti 
a young man but that of saving his money, 
she heard of my exploits in the field, she 
shake her head, inquire how much I should 
richer for all my performances, and lameDtth 
sums should be spent upon dogs and horses. 
sailor told her of my inclination to travel, si 
sure there was no place like England, and coi 
imagine why any man that can live in bis own 
try should leave it. This sullen and frigid li 
found means however to propitiate, by ff 
commendations of frugality, and perpetual 
avoid expense. 

*' From the sailor was our first and most 
derable expectation ; for he was richer th 
chambermaid, and older than the squire. 1 
so awkward and bashful among women t 
concluded him secure from matrimony; s 
noisy fondness with which he used to welc( 
to his house made us imagine that he wou 
out for no other heir, and that we had nothii 
but wait patiently for his death. But in tl 
of our triumph, my uncle saluted us one 
with a cry of transport, and clapping his hs 
on my shoulder, told me, I was a happy ' 
have a friend like him in the world, for he 
fit me out for a voyage with one of his old i 
ances. I turned pale and trembled ; my fi 
him, that he believed my constitution not 
the sea ; and my mother bursting into tee 
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ter heart would break if she lost me. All 

effect; the sailor was wholly insuscep* 
e softer passions, and, without regard to 
rguments, persisted in his resolution to 
i man. 

ere obliged to conoiply in appearance, and 
as were accordingly made. I took leave 
mds with great alacrity, proclaimed the 
;e of my lincle with the highest strains of 
and rejoiced at the opportunity now put 
mds of gratifying my thirst of knowledge, 
k before the day appointed for my depar- 

1 sick by my mother*s direction, and re- 
food but what she privately brought me ; 
my uncle visited me I was lethargic or 
but took care in my raving fits to talk in- 
of travels and merchandise. The room 
dark; the table was filled with vials .and 

my mother was with difficulty persusLded 
anger her life with nocturnal attendance ; 

lamented the loss of the profits of the 

ind such superfluity of artifice was em- 

perhaps might have discovered the cheat 

of penetration. But the sailor, unac- 

vith subtilities and stratagems, was easily 

and as the ship could not stay for my re- 

)ld the cargo, and left me to reestablish 

at leisure. 

s sent to regain my flesh in a purer air, 
)uld appear never to have been wasted, 
o months returned to deplore my disap- 
My uncle pitied my dejection, and bid 
e myself against next year, for no land- 
)uld touch his money, 
meve however was obtained, and perhaps 
stratagem might have succeeded another 
[. D D 
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spring ; but my uncle unhappily made amorous li 
vances to my mother's maid, who» to promote n 
advantageous a match, discovered the secret, wA 
which only she had been intrusted. He stomei 
and raved, and declaring that he would h%Yi heia 
of his own, and not give his substance to cheat! 
and cowards, married the girl in two days, apdki 
now four children. 

" Cowardice is always scorned, and deceit US' 
versally detested. I found my friends, if notwkolf 
alienated, at least cooled in their affectioi; P 
squire, though he did not wholly discard ine,wil 
less fond, and often inquired when I would go tl 
sea. I was obliged to bear his insults, and eqdeif 
voured to rekindle his idndness by assiduity and if 
spcct ; but all. my care was vain ; he died wM 
a will, and the estate devolved to the legal heir. ' 

''Thus has the folly of my parents condemoel , 
me to spend in flattery and attendance those yean 
in which I might have been qualified to place 19}' 
self above hope or fear. I am arrived at manhopi 
without any useful art or generous sentiment ; M 
if the old woman should likewise at last deceive OBj 
am in danger at once of beggary and ignorance. ' * 

" I am, &c. 

*' Captator.^ 



/ 
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JDecolor, ohscurus^ vtUs^ non ilU repexam 
Cesariem regum, nee Candida virginU ornat 
CoUa^ nee insigni splendet per cingula mor»u ; 
Sed nova ti nigri videos miracula saxi. 
Tunc superal pulchros ctdiusy et quicquid Bois 
Jndun Uttoribus rubra scruiaiur in alga. 

Claudianus. 

Obscare, unprized, and. dark the magnet lies, 
.Nor lares the search of avaricious eyes. 
Nor binds the neck, nor sparkles in the hair. 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 
But search the wonders of the dusky stone. 
And own all glories of the mine outdone. 
Each grace of form, each ornament of state, 
That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. 



'<TO THE RAMBLER. 
'' SIR, 

liOUOH you have seldom digressed from moral 
jects« I suppose you are not so rigorous or cyui- 

as to deny the value or usefulness of natural 
losophy ; or to have lived in this age of inquiry 
[ experiment, without any attention to the won- 
9 everyday produced by me pokers of magnetism 
I the wheels of electricity. At least, I may be 
»'wed to hope that, since nothing is more con- 
"y to moral excellence than envy, you will not 
ise to promote the happiness of others, merely 
ause you cannot partake of their enjoyments. 
' In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance 

not made you an enemy to knowledge, I offer 
I the honour of introducing to the notice of the 
ilic an adept, who having long laboured for the 
lefit of mankind, is not willing, like too many of 
predecessors, to conceal his secrets in the grave. 
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'' Many have signalized themselves hj wHtf 
their estates in crucibles, f was bom to no fixM 
and therefore had only my mind and bodytofr 
vote to knowledge, and the gratitude of jOfbAj 
will attest, that neither mind nor body hare btf 
spared. I have sat whole weeks without sleepy 
the side of an athanor, to watch the moment of pi- 
jection ; I have made the first experiment in i*^ 
teen diving engines of new construction;!^ 
fallen eleven times speechless under the siiockci 
electricity; I have twice dislocated mvlimbifW / 
once fractured mv skull in essaying to fly; ^^^ | ^ 
times endangered my life by submitting to thetnn- 1 , 
fusion of blood. 

'' In the first period of my studies I exertedv 
powers of my body more than those of my bH 
and was not without hopes that fame might be VV* 
chased by a few broken bones without the toOi 
thinking; but having been shattered by s<'^_^|l: 
lent experiments, and constrained to cooBne nf^l ' 
to my books, 1 passed six and thirty years insetfvl 
ing the treasures of ancient wisdom, but am at WP 
amply recompensed for all my perseverance. 

'• The cunosity of the present race of pbilo<i>' 
phers, having been long exercised upon electricitji 
has been lately transferred to magnetism ; the qv>' 
lities of the loadstone have been investigated, ii b^ 
with much advantage, yet with great applause; tfj 
as the highest praise of art is to imitate nature, I 
hope no man will think the makers of artificial ntf' 
nets celebrated or reverenced above their desertfc 

" I have for some time employed myself in tv 
same practice, but with deeper knowledge av 
more extensive views. While my coutemporaiifl 
were touching needles and raising weights, orbusf 
ing themselves with inclination and variation, ^ 
have been examining those qualities of roagnetis* 
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h may be applied to the accoiomodation and 
iness of common life. I have left to inferior 
rstandings the care of conducting the sailor 
gh the hazards of the ocean, and reserved to 
If the more difficult and illustrious province of 
:ving the connubial compact from violation, 
Btting mankind free for ever from the danger of 
sititious children, and the torments of fruitless 
nee and anxious suspicion. 
]o defraud any man of his due praise is unwor* 
r a philosopher ; I shall therefore openly con-e- 
that I owe the first hint of this inestimable 
I to the Rabbi Abraham Ben Hannase, who, 
treatise of pecious stones, has left this account 
& magnet: NtdiDNbNprr, &c. * The calamita, or 
tone that attracts iron, produces many bad 
sies in man. Women fly from this stone. If 
Pore any husband be disturbed with jealousy, 
ear lest his wife converses with other men, let 
ay this stone upon her while she is asleep. If 
>e pure, she will, when she wakes, clasp her 
md fondly in her arms ; but if she be guilty, 
all fall out of bed, and run away/ 
When first I read this wonderful passage I 
1 not easily conceive why it had remained hi-' 
) unregardfed in such a zealous competition for 
letical fame. It would surely be unjust to 
ict that any of the candidates are strangers to 
ame or works of Rabbi Abraham, or to con- 
), from a late edict of the royal society in fa- 
of the English language, that philosophy and 
ture are no longer to act in concert. Yet, 
should a quality so useful escape promulffation 
•y the obscurity of the language in which it was 
ered? Why are footmen and chambermaids 
on eyery side for keeping secrets, which no 
on nor expense could secure from the all pene- 

D D*2 
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tratiog magnet? Or, why are so many witnesjo 
summoned, and so many artifices practised, to db- 
cover what so easy an experiment would infidliN]^ 
reveal? 

<* Full of this perplexity I read the lines of Abnir 
ham to a friend, who advised me not to expose bj 
life by a mad indulgence of the love of fame; m 
warned me by the fate of Orpheus, that knowledge 
or genius could give no protection to the invader of 
female prerogatives ; assured me that neither the 
armour of Achilles nor the antidote of Mithridafei 
would be able to preserve roe ; and counselled me, i 
if I could not live without renown, to attempt the 
acquisition of universal empire, in which the honov 
would perhaps be equal, and the danger c^liiil; 
be less. 

" I, a solitary student, pretend not to modi 
knowledge of the world, but am unwillinff to tUik 
it so generally corrupt as that a scheme ror the tk* 
tection of incontinence should bring any dsnger 
upon its inventor. My friend has indeed told ne^ 
that all the women will be my enemies, and thit 
however I flatter myself with hopes of defence froa 
the men, I shall certainly find myself deserted ii 
the hour of danger. Of the younr men, said be, 
some will be afraid of sharing the disgrace of tbeb 
mothers, and some the danger of their mistresses; 
of those who are married, part are already con- 
vinced of the falsehood of their wives, and part shot 
their eyes to avoid conviction ; few ever sought for 
virtue in marriage, and therefore few will try whe- 
ther they have found it. Almost every man is care- 
less or timorous, and to trust is easier and safer thai 
to examine. 

" These observations discouraged me, till I be- 
pran to consider what reception I was likely to M 
among the ladies, whom f have reviewed uuder the 
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three classes of maids, wives, and widows; and 
cannot but hope that I may obtain some counte- 
nance among them. The single ladies I suppose 
uniyersally ready to patronize my method, by which 
connubial wickedness may be detected, since no 
woman marries with a previous design to be un- 
faithful to her husband. And to keep them steady 
ia my cause, I promise never to sell one of my 
magnets to a man who steals a girl from school ; 
marries a woman forty years younger than himself; 
or employs the authority of parents to obtain a wife 
without her own consent. 

'' Among the married ladies, notwithstanding the 
iosinuations of slander, I yet resolve to believe, that 
the greater part are my friends, and am not least 
convinced, that they who demand the test, and ap- 
pear on my side, will supply, by their spirit, the de- 
ficiency of their numbers, and that their enemies 
will shrink and quake at the sight of a magnet, as 
the slaves of Scythia fled from the scourge. 

** Tlie widows will be confederated in my favour 
by their curiosity, if not by their virtue ; for it may 
be observed, that women who have outlived their 
husbands, always think themselves entitled to su- 
perintend the conduct of young wives ; and as they 
are themselves in no danger from the magnetic trial, 
I ^hall expect them to be eminently and unani- 
mously zealous in recommending it. 

** With these hopes I shall, in a short time, offer 
to sale magnets armed with a particular metallic 
composition^ which concentrates their virtue, and 
determines their agency. It is known that the effi- 
cacy of the magnet, in common operations, depends 
much upon its armature, and it cannot be imagined, 
that a stone, naked or cased only in the common 
manner, will discover the virtues ascribed to it by 
Rabbi Abraham. The secret of this metal I shall 
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is such as in the common opiDion will not jasti! 
the acerbity of exclamation, or support the solei 
nity of vocal grief. Yet many pains are incident 
a man of delicacy which the unfeeling world csni 
be persuaded to pity, and which, when they are f 
parated from tht-ir peculiar and personal circa 
stances, will never be considered as importi 
cnoush to claim attention or deserve redress. 

'* Of this kind will appear to gross and vulrari 
prehensions, the misenes which I endured is 
morning visit to Proftpero, a man lately raised 
wealth by a lucky project, and too much intoxicftl 
by sudden elevation, or too little polished by thoQj 
and conversation, to enjoy his present fortunes 
elegance and decency. 

" We set out in the world together; and fa 
long time mutually assisted each other in our e 
gencies, as either happened to have money or inl 
ence beyond his immediate necessities, x ou kn 
that nothing generally endcnirs men so much as i 
ticipation of dangers and misfortunes; I thera 
always conHidored Prospero as united with me 
the strongest league of kindness, and imagined t 
our friendship was only to be broken by the banc 
death. I felt at his sudden shoot of success an 
nest and disinterested joy ; but as I want no pari 
his superiluities, am not willing to dcscena fr 
that equality in which we hitherto have lived. 

"Our intimacy was regarded by me as a disp 
satiou from ceremonial visits; and it was so 1( 
before I saw him at his new house that he gen 
complained of my neglect, and obliged me to co 
on a day appointed. I kept my promise, butfoi 
that the impatience of my fiiend arose not from t 
desire to communicate his happiness, but to en 
his superiority. 

'' When 1 told my name at the door, the footo 
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Ifrent to dee if his master was at home, and, bv the 
tiMndiness of his return, gare me reason to suspect 
Lliat time was taken to deliberate. He then inform- 
ed me, that Prospero desired my company, and 
sho^^ed me the staircase carefully secured by mats 
Erom the pollution of my feet. The best apartments 
were ostentatiously set open, that I might have a 
distinct yiew of the magnificence which I was not 
permitted to approach ; and my old friend receiving 
■ne with all uie insolence of condescension at the 
top of the stairs, conducted me to a back room, 
^prnere he told me he always breakfasted when he 
had not great company. 

^' On the floor where we sat lay a carpet covered 
^prith a cloth, of which Prospero ordered his servant 
"ttO lift up a corner, that I might contemplate the 
l>rightness of the colours and the elegance of the 
Uextare, and asked me whether I had ever seen any 
4ing so fine before ; I did not gratify his folly with 

any outcries of admiration, but coldly bade the 

footman let down the cloth. 

''We then sat down, and I began to hope that 

Sride was glutted with persecution, when Prospero 
esired that I would give the servant leave to aojust 
the cover of my chair, which was slipped a little 
aside to show the damask ; he informedf me that he 
had bespoke ordinary chairs for common use, but 
had been disappointed by his tradesman. I put the 
chair aside with my foot, and drew another so has- 
tOy that I was entreated not to rumple the carpet. 

** Breakfast was at last set, and as I was not 
Willing to indulge the peevishness that began to 
seize me, I commended tne tea ; Prospero then told 
me that another time I should taste his finest sort, 
bat that he had only a very small quantity remain * 
hiff, and reserved it for those whom he thought him^ 
sen obliged to treat with particular respect. 
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•* While we were conversing upon suck aobjedi 
as imagination liappened to suggest, he frequendf 
digressed into directions to the senrant that waited, 
or made a slight inquiry after the Jeweller or silfer- 
smith ; and once, as 1 was pursuing an argiuBCBt 
with some degree of earnestness, he started ftoa 
his posture of attention, and ordered, that if lord 
Lofty called on him that morning, he shodd be 
shown into the hest paiiour. 

" My patience was not yet wholly suhdned. I 
was willing to promote his satisfaction, and there- 
fore observed that the figures on the china were 
eminently pretty. Prospero had now an opportu- 
nity of caUing for his Dresden china, whicn, Mfi 
he, I always associate with my chased tea kettle. 
The cups were brought ; I once resolved not d 
have looked upon them, but my curiosity prevtiltfi 
When I had examined them a little, PVospero de- 
sired me to sot them down, for they who were l^ 
customed only to common dishes seldom handled 
china with much care. You will, T hope, comnead 
my philosophy, when I tell you that I did not dask 
his baubles to the ground. 

" lie was now so much elevated with his owl 
greatness, that he thought some humility necessary 
to avert the glance of envy, and therefore told ne, 
with an air of soft composure, that £ was not to 
estimate life by external appearance, that all thetf 
shining acquisitions had added little to his happi- 
ness, that he still remembered with pleasure tw 
days in which he and I were upon the level, and 
had often, in the moment of reflection, been doobt- 
ful, whether he should lose much by changing hit 
condition for mine. 

'* I began now to be afraid lest his pride sbouM, 
by silence and submission, be emboldened toinanltf 
that couVd noV. e;v,<&\\^ b<& Uoruc^ and therefore cooDj 
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^Olftsidered how I should repress it without such 
bitterness of reproof as I was yet unwiihng to use. 
Si^t he interrupted my meditation by asking leave 
o he dressed ; and told me, that he had promised 
<]^- Attend some ladies in the park, and, if I was 
n^jip^ the same way, would take me in his chariot. 
L Aiad DO inchnation to any other favours, and there- 
ore left him without any intention of seeing him 
^gain, unless some misU)rtune should restore his 
aoderstanding. 

" I am, &c. 

** Asper/' 

Though I am not wholly insensiUe of the proTo- 
satioos which my correspondent has received, I 
:n|onot altogether commend the keenness of his re- 
•entment, nor encourage him to persist in his reso- 
.utioo of breaking off all commerce with bis old ac- 
nuaintaoce. One of the golden precepts of Pytha- 
Mkras directs, that a friend should not be kated for 
JSitfe faults ; and surely he upon whom nothing 
■rprse can be charged, than that he mats his stairs, 
3ind covers his carpet, and sets out his finery to 
ftl|0W before those whom he does not admit to use 
Lti^has yet committed nothing that should exclude 
hin^ from common degrees of kindness* Such im- 
IMTPPrieties often proceed rather from stupidity than 
— >l|i;^Q Those who thus shine only to dazzle are 
KaA^eaced merely by custom and example, and nei- 
Khf^r examine, nor are qualified to examine, the mo- 
wiil^0^ of their own practice, or state the nice limits 
K^etween elegance and ostentation. They are often 
Bimoceiit of the pain which their vanity produces, 
■Uld insult others when they have no worse purposes 
Vlba^ to please themselves. 

.*^i)e that too much refines his delicacy will always 
Wftiokiftger his quiet. Of those with whom nature 
. TOL. III. Y, E 
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Every man has doily occasion to remiurk whit 
vexatioDs arise from this privilege of deceinngoie 
another. The active and vivacious have so Ioh 
disdained the restraints of truth that promises and 
a*|ipointments have lost their cogency » and bothpir- 
ties neglect their stipulations, because each cos- 
eludes that they will be broken by the other. 

Negligence is first admitted in small affairs, tod 
strengthened by petty indulgences. He that is nut 
yet hardened by custom ventures not on the violi- 
tion of important engagements, but thinks hifflsdf 
bound by his word in cases of property or danger, 
though he allows himself to forget at what time he 
is to meet ladies in the park, or at what tavern his 
friends are expecting him. 

Tfiis laxity of honour would be more tolerable if it 
could be restrained to the playhouse, the ball roon, 
or the card tabic ; yet even there it is sufficienth 
troublesome, and darkens those moments with ex- 
pectation, su!4pense, and resentment, which are nt 
aside for pleasure, and from which we naturalij 
hope for unniinffled enjoyment and total relaxation. 
])ut he that suffers the slightest breach in his mora- 
lity can seldom tell what shall enter it, or how wide 
it shall be made ; when a passage is open the inSia 
of corruption is every moment wearing down oppo- 
sition, and by slow degrees deluges the heart. 

Aliger entered the world a youth of lively imi- 
pnation, extensive views, and untainted principles 
ilis curiosity incited him to range from place to 
place, and try all the varieties of conversation ; his 
elegance of address and fertility of ideas gained 
him friends wherever he appeared ; or at least be 
found the general kindness of reception always 
shown to a young man whose birth and fortune 
gave him a claim to notice, and who has neither by 
vice nor folly destroyed his privileges. Aliger was 
pleased Nv\\\\ V\\\% ^ew^x«\ ^\i»\fe <A\fta.\!^B\^^k^ ^'wl was 
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iLjidustrioqs to preserve it bv compliance and offici- 
Vyusness, but did not suffer his desire of pleasing tp 
"^tiate his integrity. It was his established maxim, 
^dhcU a promise is never to be broken; nor vt^as it 
>Hrtl)out long reluctance that he once suffered hi'mr 
self to be drawn away from a festal engagement by 
the importunity of another company. 

He spent the evening, as is usual in the rudiments 
'^of yice, in perturbation and imperfect enjoy ment| 
'i&Qd met his disappointed friends in the morning 
with confusion and excuses. His companions, not 
accustomed to such scrupulous anxiety, laughed at 
fais uneasiness, compounded the offence for a bottle, 
gave him courage to break his word again, and again 
levied the penalty. He ventured the same experi- 
ment upon another society, and found them equally 
ready to consider it as a venial fault, always inci- 
deut to a man of quickness and gaiety ; till, by de- 
grees, he began to think himself at liberty to follow 
the last invitation, and was no longer shocked at the 
turpitude of falsehood. He made no difficulty to 

{promise his presence at distant places, and if list- 
essness happened to creep upon him, would sit at 
home with great tranquillity, and has often sunk to 
sleep in a chair, while he held ten tables in conti- 
nual expectations of his entrance. 

It was so pleasant to live in perpetual Vacancy 
that he soon dismissed his attention as a useless in- 
cumbrance, and resigned himself to carelessness 
and dissipation, without any regard to the future or 
the past, or any other motive of action than the im- 
pulse of a sudden desire, or the attraction of imme- 
diate pleasure. The absent were immediately for- 
gotten, and the hopes or fears felt by others had no 
influence upon his conduct. He was in speculation 
completely just, but never kept his promise to a 
creditor; he was benevolent, but always deceived 
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thoAe friends whom he undertook to patronize or 
assist ; he was prudent, but suffered his aflkirs to 
be embarrassed for want of reg^ulating his accouDts 
at stated times. He courted a young lady, and 
when the settlements were drawn, took a ramble 
into the country on the day appointed to sign then. 
He resolved to travel, and sent his chests on ship- 
board, but delayed to follow them till he lost kis 
passage. He was summoned as an evidence is a 
cause of ffreat importance, and loitered on the way 
till the trial was passed. It is said, that when he 
had, with great expense, formed an interest in a bo- 
rough, his opponent contrived, by some a^^ents, 
who knew his temper, to lure him away on the day 
of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commissioi 
of a thousand crimes, which others less kind or 
civil would escape. His courtesy invites appltet- 
tion ; his promises produce dependance ; he has hit 
pockets filled with petitions, which .he intends sone 
time to dehver andf enforce, and his table covered 
with letters of request, with which he purposes to 
comply ; but time slips imperceptibly away, while 
he is either idle or busy; his friends lose their op- 
portunities, and charge upon him their miscarriage 
and calamities. 

This character, however contemptible, is not pe- 
culiar to Aliger. They whose activity of imagioa- 
tion is often shifting the scenes of expectation, are 
frequently subject to such sallies of caprice as make 
all their actions fortuitous, destroy the value of their 
friendship, obstruct the efficacy of their virtues, and 
set them below the meanest of those that persist in 
their resolutions, execute what they design, aid 
perform what they have promised. 
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Ilpog arravra ^iCKoq tTiv o irfvrjg irpayiiara^ 
Krti wavrag avrov KaratppovHV viroXafAfiavH* 
O Be fiiTpuag Tcpamav wBpKTKtkEarepov 
- Avavra r avvuipa, AofAirpia, ^apu, Calumachus. 

From DO affliction is the poor exempt ; 

.He thiniu each eye surveys him with contempt. 

Unmanly poverty subdues the heart, 

Cankers each wound, and sharpens every dart* F. Lrwi s. 

Among those who have endeavoured to promote 
learning and rectify judgment, it has been long cus- 
tomary to complain of the abuse of words, whicli 
are often admitted to signify things so different 
that, instead of assisting the understanding as vehi- 
cles of knowledge, they produce error, dissension, 
and perplexity, because what is affirmed in one 
sense is received in another. 

If this ambiguity sometimes embarrasses the most 
solemn controversies, and obscures the demonstra- 
tions of science, it may well be expected to infest 
the pompous periods of declaimers, whose purpose 
is onen only to amuse with fallacies, and change the 
colours of truth and falsehood : or the musical com- 
positions of poets, whose style is professedly figura- 
tive, and whose art is imagined to consist in dis- 
torting words from their original meaning. 

There are few words of which the reader believes 
himself better to know the import than of poverty ; 
yet wboevej: studies either the poets or philoso- 
phers will find such an account of the condition 
expressed by that term as his experience or obser- 
vation will not easily discover to be true. Instead 
of the meanness, distress, complaint, anxiety, and 
dependence which have hitherto been combined io 
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his ideas of poTerty, he will read of content, inno- 
cence, and cheerfulness, of health and safety, tnn- 
quillity and freedom : of pleasures not known but 
to men unencumbered with possessions; and of 
sleep that sheds his balsamic anodynes only oo tbe 
cottage. Such are the blessines to be obtained bv 
the resignation of riches that kings might descend 
from their thrones, and generals retire from a tri- 
umph, only to slumber undisturbed in the elysium 
of poverty. 

if these authors do not deceive us, nothing cu 
be more absurd than that perpetual contest for 
wealth which keeps the world iir commotion; nor 
any complaints more justly censured than tboM 
which proceed from want of the gifts of fortune, 
which we are tausht by the great masters of monl 
wisdom to consider as golden shackles, by whtcb 
the wearer is at once disabled and adorned; a 
luscious poisons, which may for a time please tlie 
palate, but soon betray their malignity by languor 
and bv pain. 

It IS the groat privilege of poverty to be happy 
un envied, to hv. healthful without physic, and secote 
without a guard ; to obtain from the bounty of na- 
ture what the great and wealthy are compelled to 
procure by the help of artists and attendants, cf 
ilutterers and spies. 

But it will be found, upon a nearer view, that 
they who extol the happiness of poverty do not 
mean the same state with those who deplore its 
miseries. Foots have tlieir imaginations filled with 
ideas of magniiicence ; and being accustom ' to 
contemplate the downfal of empires, or to contrive 
forms of lamentations for monarchs in distress, rank 
all the classes of mankind in a state of poverty, 
who make no approaches to the dignity of crowns. 
To be i>oor, in the epic language, is only not to 
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command the wealth of mttions, nor to have fleets 
and armies in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this impro> 

f^riety of style. He that wishes to become a phi- 
osopher at a cheap rate easily gratifies his ambi- 
tion by submitting to poverty when he does not 
feel it, and by boasting his contempt of riches, when 
he has already more than he enjoys. He who 
"would show the extent of his views and grandeur 
of his conceptions, or discover his acquaintance 
"wtth splendour and magnificence, may talk like 
Cowley of an humble station and quiet obscurity, 
of the paucity of nature's wants, and the inconveni- 
ences of superfluity, and at last, like him, limit his 
desires to hve hundred pounds a year; a fortune 
indeed not exuberant when we compare it with the 
expenses of pride and luxury, but to which it little 
becomes a philosopher to affix the name of poverty, 
since no man can, with any propriety, be termed 
poor, who does not see the greater part of mankind 
richer than himself. 

As little is the general condition of human life 
understood by the panegyrists and historians, who 
amuse us with accounts of the poverty of heroes and 
eages. Kiches are of no value in themselves, their 
use is discovered only in that which they procure. 
They are not coveted, unless by narrow understand- 
ings, which confound the means with the end, but 
for the sake of power, influence, and esteem ; or, 
by some of less elevated and refined sentiments, as 
necessary to sensual enjoyment. 

The pleasures of luxury many have, without un- 
common virtue, been able to despise, even when 
affluence and idleness have concurred to tempt 
them ; and therefore he who feels nothing from in- 
digence but the want of gratifications which he 
could not in any other condition make consistent 
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with innocence has ffiven no proof of emineot yt 
tieoce. Esteem and influence eyeiy man desires, 
but they are equally pleasing and equally valuable, 
by whatever means they are obtained ; and who- 
ever has found the art of securing them without the 
help of money ought, in reality, to be accounted 
rich, since he has all that riches can purchase to i 
wise man. Cincinnatus, though he Lived upon a 
few acres, cultivated by his own hand, was suffici- 
ently removed from all the evils generally compre- 
henacd under the name of* poverty, when his re- 
putation was such that the voice of his country 
called him from his farm to take absolute command 
into his hand ; nor was Diogenes much mortified by 
his residence in a tub, where he was honoured with 
the visit of Alexander the Great. 

The same fallacy has conciliated veneration to 
the religious orders. When we behold a man ab- 
dicating the hope of terrestrial possessions, and 
precluding himself, by an irrevocable vow, from 
the pursuit and acquisition of all that his fellow 
beings consider as worthy of wbhes and endea- 
vours, we are immediately struck with the purity, 
abstraction, and firmness of his mind, and regard 
him as wholly employed in securing the interests of 
futurity, and devoid of any other care than to gain at 
whatever price the surest passage to eternal rest 

Yet, wnat can the votary be justly said to have 
lost of his present happiness 7 If he resides in a 
convent, he converses only with men whose condi- 
tion is the same with his own ; he has from the mu- 
nificence of the founder all the necessaries of life, 
and is safe from that destitution which Hooker de- 
clares to be such an impedimeM to virtue as, tUl ii 
be removed y suffer eth not the mind of man to admit 
any other care. All temptations to envy and com- 
petition are shut out from his retreat; he is not 
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pained with the sight of unattainable dignity, nor 
insulted with the bluster of insolence, or the smile 
of forced familiarity. If he wanders abroad, the 
sanctity of his character amply compensates all 
other distinctions ; he is seldom seen but with re-^ 
Terence, nor heard but with submission. 

It has been remarked, that death, though often 
defied in the field, seldom fails to terrify when it 
approaches the bed of sickness in its natural hor- 
ror ; so poverty may easily be endured, while asso* 
cnated with dignity an3 reputation, but will always 
be shunned and dreaded, when it is accompanied 
with ignominy and contempt. 
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Cum volet ilia dies^ quee nil nisi corporis hiytu 

Jus habet^ incerii spatium mihifiniat avi, Ofid* 

Come soon or late, death's uodetermin'd day, 
This mortal being only can decay. 

;^ Wemted. 

It seems to be the fate of man to seek all his con- 
solations in futurity. The time present is seldom 
able to fill desire or imagination with immediate en- 
jayment, and we are forced to supply its deficiencies 
by recollection or anticipation. 

Every one has so often detected the fallacious- 
ness of hope, and the inconvenience of teaching 
himself to expect what a thousand accidents may 
preclude, that, when time has abated the confi- 
dence with which youth rushes out to take posses- 
sion of the world, we endeavour, or vish to find 
entertainment in the review of life, and to repose 
upon real facts and certain experience. Ilus is 
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perhaps one reason among maoy, why age ddigbu 
in narratives. 

But so full is the world of calamity that every 
source of pleasure is polluted, and every retirement 
of tranquillity disturbed. When time has supplied 
us with events sufficient to employ our thougnts, it 
has mingle^ them with so many disasters that we 
shrink from their remembrance, dread their intru- 
sion upon our minds, and fly from tbcm as fron 
enemies that pursue us with torture. 

No man past the middle pmnt of life can sit dowA 
to feast upon the pleasures of youth without tindin(^ 
the banquet embittered by the cup of sorrow; he 
may revive lucky accidents and pleasing extrava- 
gances ; many days of harmless frolic, or nights of 
honest festivity will perhaps recur ; or, if he has 
been engaged in scenes of action, and acquainted 
with afl'airs of difficulty and vicissitudes of fortune, 
he may enjoy the nobler pleasure of looking back 
upon distress firmly supported, dancers resolutely 
encountered, and opposition artfully defeated.— 
^']ncas properly comforts his companions, wbco 
after the horrors of a storm they have landed on ao 
unknown and desolate country, with the hope that 
their miseries will be at some distant time recounted 
with delight. There are few higher gratifications 
than that of reflection on surmounted evils,, when 
they were not incurred nor protracted by our fault, 
and neither reproach us with cowardice nor guilt. 

But this felicity is almost always abated by the 
reflection, that they, with whom we should be most 
pleased to share it, are now in the grave. A few 
years make such havoc in human generations that 
we soon see ourselves deprived of those with whom 
we enJ^;iJ,tte world, and whom the participation 
of pleasures or fatigues had endeared to our remem- 
brance. The man of enterprise recounts his adven- 
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tures and expedients, but is forced, at the close of 
the relation, to pay a sigh to the names of those that 
contributed to his success ; he that passes his life 
among the gayer part of mankind has his remem- 
brance stored with remarks and repartees of wits, 
whose sprightiiness and merriment are now lost in 
perpetual silence ; the trader, whose industry has 
supplied the want of inheritance, *oj,i:;»o<» -n solitary 
plenty at the absence pf companions, witU wtiuiu 
ne had planned out amusements for his latter years ; 
and the scholar, whose merit, after a long series of 
efforts, raises him from obscurity, looks round in 
▼ain from his exaltation for his old friends or ene- 
mies, whose applause or mortification would height- 
en his triumph. 

Among Martiars requisites to happiness is. Res 
non porta laborer sed relicta, an estate not gained 
by industry, but left by inheritance. It is neces- 
sary to the completion of every good, that it be 
timely obtained ; for whatever comes at the close of 
life will come too late to give much delight ; yet 
all human happiness has its defects. Of what we 
do not gain for ourselves we have only a faint and 
imperfect fruition, because we cannot compare the 
difference between want and possession, or at least 
can derive from it no conviction of our own abilities, 
nor any increase of self-esteem ; what we acquire 
by bravery or science, by mental or corporeal dili- 
gence, comes at last when we cannot communicate, 
and therefore cannot enjoy it. 

Thus every period of life is,oWi«p4.t/v'' tcvT 1^0 
happiness from the time to come. In youth we have 
nothing past to entertain us, and in age we derive 
little from retrospect but hopeless sorrow. Yet the 
future likewise has its limits, which the imagination 
dreads to approach, but which we see to be not far 
distant. The loss of our friends and companions 
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impresses hourly upon us the necessity of our own 
departure ; we know that the schemes of man are 
quickly at an end, that we must soon lie down in 
tne grave with the forgotten multitudes of former 
ages, and yield our place to others, who, like us, 
shall be driven a while by hope or fear aboat the 
surface of the earth, and then like us be lost in th^ 
shades of death. 

Beyond this termination of our material etist- 
ence, we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes; 
and almost every man indulges his imagination with 
something which is not to happen till he has chang- 
ed his manner of being: some amuse themselves 
with entails and settlements, provide for the perpe- 
tuation of families and honours, or contrive to obvi- 
ate the dissipation of the fortunes which it has been 
their business to accumulate; others, more re6necl 
or etalted, conffratulate their own hearts upon the 
future extent of their reputation, the reverence of 
distant nations, and the gratitude of unprejudiced 
posterity. 

Tbey whose souls are so chained down to cofliers 
and tenements that they cannot conceive a state io 
which they shall look upon them with less solici- 
tude are seldom attentive or flexible to arguments; 
but the votaries of fame are capable of reflectioB, 
and, therefore, may be called to reconsider the pro- 
bability of their expectations. 

Whether to be remembered in remote times be 
worthy of a wise man*s wish has not yet been satis- 
'tacforily creftti^; SiKl, indeed, to be long remem- 
bered can happen to so small a number that the 
bulk of mankind has very little interest m the qnes- 
tion There is never room in the world for more 
than a certain quantity or measure of renown. Tlje 
necessary business of life, the immediate pleasures i 
or pains of every condition, leave us not leisure be- 
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yond a fixed proportion for contemplations which do 
not forcibly influence our present welfare. When 
this vacuity is filled, no characters can be admitted 
into the circulation of fame, but by occupying the 
place of some that must be thrust into oblivion. 
The eye of the mind, like that of the body, can only 
extend its view to new objects, by losing sight of 
those which are now before it. 

Keputation is therefore a meteor which blazes a 
while and disappears for ever ; and if we except a 
few transcendent and invincible names, which no 
revolution of opinion or length of time is able to 
suppress; all tnose that engage our thoughts, or di- 
versify our conversation, are every moment hasting 
to obscurity, as new favourites are adopted "by 
fashion. 

i[t is not therefore from this world that any ray of 
comfort can proceed to cheer the gloom of the last 
hour. But futurity has still its prospects : there is 
yet happiness in reserve, which, if we transfer our 
attention to it, will support us in the pains of disease, 
and the languor of decay. This happiness we may 
'expect with confidence, because it is out of the 
power of chance, and 'may be attained by all that 
sincerely desire and earnestly pursue it. On this 
therefore every mind ought finally to rest. Hope is 
the chief blessing of man, and that* hope only is 
rational of which we are certain that it cannot de- 
ceive us. 
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Nemo tarn divo$ habuU faventeSf 

Crastinum ut pomt uibi poUiceri, Sell mcJL, 

Of iieaven's protection who can be 

So confident to utter this — ? 

1 u morrow I will spend in bliss. F« Lewis. 



Seged, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of the 
world : to the sons of presumption, humility and 
fear; and to the daughters of sorrow, content and 
acquiescence. 

Thus, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, 
spoke Segod, the monarch of forty nations, the dis- 
tributer of the waters of the Nile : ** At length, 
Seged, thy toils are at an end : thou hast reconciled 
disaffection, thou hast suppressed rebellion, thou 
hast pacified the jealousies of thy courtiers, thou 
hast chased war from thy confines, and erected for- 
tresses in the lands of thy enemies. All who ha?e 
offended thee tremble in thy presence, and whererer 
thy voice is heard, it is obeyed. Thy throne is sur- 
rounded by armies, numerous as the locusts of the 
summer, and resistless as the blasts of pestilence. 
Thy magazines are stored with aminunition, thy 
treasuries overflow with the tribute of conquered 
kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy fields, and opa>' 
lence glitters in thy cities. Thy nod is as the earth- 
quake that shakes the mountains, and thy smile as 
the dawn of the vernal day. In thy hand is the 
strength of thousands, and thy health is the health 
of millions. Thy palace is gladdened by the song 
of praise, and thy path perfumed by the breath of 
benodiction. Thy subjects gaze upon thy greatness, 
and think of danger or misery no more. Why Ser 
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ged, wilt Dot thou partake the blessings thou be- 
stowest ? Why shouldst thou oaly forbear to rejoice 
Id this general felicity ? Why should thy face be 
clouded with anxiety when the meanest of those who 
call thee sovereign gives the day to festivity, and 
the night to peace? At length, Seged, reflect and 
be wise. What is the gift of conquest but safety ? 
why are riches collected but to purchase happi- 
ness ?" 

Seged then ordered the house of pleasure, built in 
an island of the lake Dambia, to be prepared for his 
reception. ''I will retire,'' says he, "for ten days 
from tumult and care, from counsels and decrees. 
Long quiet is not the lot of the governors of nations, 
but a cessation of ten days cannot be denied me. 
This short interval of happiness may surely be se- 
cured from the interruption of fear or perplexity, 
sorrow or disappointment. I will exclude all trouble 
from my abode, and remove from my thoughts what- 
ever may confuse the harmony of the concert, or 
abate the sweetness of the banquet. I will fill the 
whole capacity of my soul with enjoyment, and try 
what it is to live without a wish unsatisfied.*' 

In a few days the orders were performed, and 
Seged hasted to the palace of Dambia, which stood 
in an island cultivated only for pleasure, planted 
with every flower that spreads its colours to the sun, 
and every shrub that sheds fragrance in the air. In 
one part of this extensive garden, were open walks 
for excursions in the morning; in another, thick 
groves, and silent arbours, and bubbling fountains 
for repose at noon. All that could solace the sense, 
or flatter the fancy, all that industry could extort 
from nature, or wealth furnish to art, all that con- 
quest could seize, or beneficence attract, was col- 
lected together, and every perception of delight was 
excited and gratified. 

F F 2 
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Into this delicious region Seged summoDed all the 
persons of his court who seemed eminently qualified 
to receive or communicate pleasure. His call was 
readily obeyed ; the young, the fair, the vivacioos, 
and the witty were all in haste to be sated with fe- 
licity. They sailed jocund over the lake, which 
seemed to smooth its surface before them: their 
passage was cheered with music, and their hearts 
dilated with expectation. 

Seged landed here with his band of pleasure, de- 
termined from that hour to break off all acquaintance 
with discontent, to give his heart for ten days to ease 
and jollity, and then fall back to his common state 
of man, and suffer his life to be diversified, as before, 
with joy and sorrow. 

JHe immediately entered his chamber, to consider 
where he should begin his circle of happiness. Ue 
had all the artists of delight before him, but knew 
not whom to call, since he oould not enjoy one but 
by delaying the performance of another. He chose 
and rejected, he resolved and changed his resolu- 
tion, till his faculties were harassed, and his thoughts 
confused; then returned to the apartment where his 
presence was expected, with languid eyes and 
clouded countenance, and spread the infection of 
uneasiness over the whole assembly. He observed 
their depression, and was offended, for he found 
his vexation increased by those whom he expected 
to dissipate and relieve it. He retired again to bis 
private chamber, and sought for consolation in his 
own mind ; one thought flowed in upon another; a 
long succession of images seized his attention; the 
moments crept imperceptibly away through the 
gloom of pensiveness, till having recovered his tran- 
quillity, he lifted up his head and saw the lake 
brightened by the setting sun. " Such," said Seged 
bigliing, ''is the longest day of human existence: 
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before we have learned to use it, we find it at an 
end.'' 

The regret which he felt for the loss of so great a 
part of his first day took from him ail disposition to 
enjoy the evening ; and after having endeavoured, 
for the sake of his attendants, to force an air of 
gaiety, and excite that mirth which he could not 
share, he resolved to refer his hopes to the next 
morjiing, and lay down to partake with the slaves 
of labour and poverty the blessing of sleep. 

He rose early the second morning, and resolved 
now to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the gate 
of the palace an edict, importing, that whoever, 
during nine days, should appear hi the presence of 
the king with dejected countenance, or utter any 
expression of discontent and sorrow, should be 
driven for ever from the palace of Dambia. 
■ This edict was immediately made known in every 
chamber of the court and bower of the gardens. 
Mirth was frighted away, and they who were before 
dancing in the lawns, or singing in the shades, were 
at once engaged in the care of regulating their looks, 
that Seged might find his will punctually obeyed, 
and see none among them liable to banishment. 

Seged now met every face settled in a smile ; but 
a smUe that betrayed solicitude, timidity, and con- 
straint. He accosted his favourites with familiarity 
and softness ; but they durst not speak without pre- 
meditation, lest they should be convicted of discon- 
tent or sorrow. He proposed diversions, to which 
no objection was made, because objection would 
have implied uneasiness; but they w^re regarded 
with inditference by the courtiers, who had no other 
desire than to signalize themselves by clamorous 
exultation. He offered various topics of conversa- 
tion, but obtained only forced jests and laborious 
laughter, and after many attempts to animate his 
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train to confidence and alacrity, was obliged to con- 
fess to himself the impotence of command, and re- 
sign another day to ffrief and disappointment. 

He at last relieved his companions from their ter- 
rors, and shut himself up in his chamber to ascertain, 
by different measures, the felicity of the succeeding 
days. At length he threw himself on the bed, and 
closed his eyes, but imagined, in his sleep, that his 

Salace and gardens were overwhelmed by an inon- 
ation, and waked with all the terrors of a man 
struggling in the water. He composed himself again 
to rest, but was affrighted by an imaginary imiptioa 
into his kingdom, and striving, as is usual in dreams, 
without ability to move, fancied himself betrayed to 
his enemies, and again started up with horror and 
indignation. 

It was now day, and fear was so strongly im- 
pressed on his mind that he could sleep no more. 
He rose, but his thoughts were filled with the de- 
luge and invasion, nor was he able to disengage his 
attention, or mingle with vacancy and ease in any 
amusement. At length his perturbation gave way 
to reason, and he resolved no longer to be harassed 
by visionary miseries; but before this resolution 
could be completed, half the day had elapsed ; he 
felt a new conviction of the uncertainty of human 
schemes, and could not forbear to bewail the weak- 
ness of that being whose quiet was to be interrupted 
by vapours of the fancy. Having been first dis- 
turbed by a dream, he afterwards grieved that a 
dream could disturb him. He at last discovered 
that his terrors and grief were equally vain, and 
that to lose the present in lamenting the past was 
voluntarily to protract a melancholy vision. The 
third day was now declining, and Seged again re- 
solved to be happy on the morrow. 
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'Volat ambiguis 



Mobilis alis hora^ nee uUi 

Prastat velox fortuna Jidem, Seneca. 

Oo fickle wiDgs the minutes haste, 

And fortune's favours never last. F. Lewis. 



tbe fourth morning Seged rose early, refreshed 
sleep, vigorous with health, and eager with ex- 
Eition. He entered the garden, attended by the 
3es and ladies of his court, and seeing nothing 
it him but airy cheerfulness, began to say to his 
t, " This day shall be a day of pleasure.'* The 
played upon the water, the birds warbled in the 
es, and the gales quivered among the branches, 
roved from walk to walk as chance dir^ted 
and sometimes listened to the songs, sometimes 
;led with the dancers, sometimes let loose his 
;ination in flights of merriment, and sometimes 
ed grave reflections and sententious maxims, 
feasted on the admiration with which they were 
ved. 

[lus the day rolled on, without any accident of 
ition or intrusion of melancholy thoughts. All 
beheld him caught gladness from his looks, and 
tight of happiness conferred by himself filled his 
t with satisfaction : but having passed three 
s in this harmless luxury, he was alarmed on a 
en by an universal scream among the women, 
turning back, saw the whole assembly flying in 
usion. A young crocodile had risen out of the 
, and was ranging the garden in wantonness or 
^er. Seged beheld him with indignation, as a 
irber of his felicity, and chased him back into 
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the lake, but could not persuade his retinue to stay, I 
or free their hearts from the terror which had seized 
upon them. The princesses enclosed themsehes in 
the palace, and could yet scarcely belieye them- 
selves in safety. Every attention was fixed upon 
the late danger and escape, and no mind was any 
longer at leisure for gay sallies or careless prattle. 

Seffed had now no other employment than to con- 
template the innumerable casualties which He io am- 
bush on every side to intercept the happiness of man, 
and break in upon the hour of delight and tranqui- 
lity. He had, however, the consolation of thinkisg 
that he had not been now disappointed by his own 
fault, and that the accident which had blasted the 
hopes of the day might easily be prevented by fu- 
ture caution. 

That he might provide for the pleasure of the next 
morning, he resolved to repeal his penal edicts since 
he had already found that discontent and melan- 
choly were not to be frighted away by the threats of 
authority, and that pleasure would only reside where 
she was exempted from control. He therefore in- 
vited all the companions of his retreat to unbounded 
pleasantry by proposing prizes for those who should, 
on the following day, distinguish themselves by any 
festive performances ; the tables of the antichamber 
were covered with ffold and pearls, and robes and 
garlands decreed the rewards of those who coold 
refine elegance or heighten pleasure. 

At this display of riches every eye immediately 
sparkled, and every tongue was busied in celebrating 
the bounty and magnificence of the emperor. But 
when Seged entered, in hopes of uncommon enter- 
tainment from universal emulation, he found that 
any passion too strongly agitated puts an end to 
that tranquillity which is necessary to mirth, and 
that the mind that is to be moved by the gentle ven- 
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illations of gaiety, must be first smoothed by a total 
calm. Whatever we ardeatly wish to gain we 
must in the same degree be afraid to lose, and fear 
and pleasure cannot dwell together. 

All was now care and soScitude. Nothing was 
done or spoken but with so visible an endeavour at 
perfection as always failed to delight, though it 
sometimes forced admiration : and Seged could not 
but observe with sorrow, that his prizes had more 
influence than himself. As the evening approached, 
the contest grew more earnest, and those who were 
forced to allow themselves excelled began to dis- 
cover the malignity of defeat, first by angry glances, 
and at last by contemptuous murmurs. Seged like- 
wise shared the anxiety of the day ; for, considering 
himself as obliged to distribute with exact justice the 
prizes which had been so zealously sought, he durst 
never remit his attention, but passed his time upon 
the rack of doubt in balancing different kinds of 
merit, and adjusting the claims of all the compe- 
titors. 

At last, knowing that no exactness could satisfy 
those whose hopes he should disappoint, and think- 
ing that on a day set apart for happiness it would 
be cruel to oppress any heart with sorrow, he de- 
clared that all had pleased him alike, and dismissed 
all with presents of equal value. 

Seged soon saw that his caution had not been 
able to avoid offence. They who had believed 
themselves secure of the highest prize were not 
pleased to be leveled with the crowd ; and though 
Dy the liberality of the king they received more than 
his promise had entitled them to expect, they de- 
parted unsatisfied, because they were honoured with 
no distinction, and wanted an opportunity to triumph 
in the mortification of their opponents. " Behold 
here," said Seged, " the conditicm of him who places 
his happiness in the happiness of others.'' He then 
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retired to meditate, and, while the courtiers were 
repining at his distributions, saw the fifth sun go 
down in discontent. 

The next dawn renewed his resolution to be bap- 

Ey. But having learned how little he could effect 
y settled schemes or preparatory measures, be 
thought it best to give up one day entirely to chance, 
and left every one to please and be pleased his own 
way. 

This relaxation of regularity diffused a general 
complacence through the whole court, and ue em- 
peror imagined that he had at last found the secret 
of obtaining an interval of felicity. But as he was 
roving in this careless assembly with equal careless- 
ness, he overheard one of his courtiers in a close 
arbour murmuring alone : '' What merit has Seged 
above us, that we should thus fear and obey him, t 
man, whom, whatever he may have formerly per- 
formed, his luxury now shows to have the same 
weakness with ourselves.** This charge affected 
him the more as it was uttered by one whom he had 
always observed among the most abject of his flat- 
terers. At iirst his indignation prompted him to 
severity ; but reflecting that what was spoken with- 
out intention to be heard was to be considered as 
only thought, and was perhaps but the sudden burst 
of casual and temporary vexation, be invented some 
decent pretence to send him away, that his retreat 
might not be tainted with the breath of envy ; and 
after the struggle of deliberation was past, and all 
desire of revenge utterly suppressed, passed the even- 
ing not only with tranquillity, but triumph, though 
none but himself was conscious of the victory. 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered the 
beginning of the seventh day, and nothing happened 
to disturb the pleasure of Seged, till looking on the 
tree that shaded him, he recollected, that under a 
tree of the same kind he had passed the night after 
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his defeat in the kingdom of Goiama. The reflec- 
tion on his lot, his dishonour, and the miseries which 
his subjects suffered from the invader^ filled him 
with sadness. At last he shook off the weight of 
sorrow, and began to solace himself with his usual 

Pleasures, when his tranquillity was again disturbed 
y jealousies which the late contest for the prizes 
had produced, and which, having in yain tried to 

Eacify them by persuasion, he was forced to silence 
y command. 
On the eighth morning Seged was awakened early 
by an unusual hurry in the apartments, and inquiring 
die cause, was told that tne princess Balkis was 
seized with sickness. He rose, and calling the phy- 
sicians, found that they had little hope of her reco- 
very. Here was an end of jollity : all his thoughts 
were now upon his daughter, whose eyes he closed 
on the tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia had 
appropriated to a short respiration from the fatigues 
of war and the cares of government. This narrative 
he has bequeathed to future generations, that no 
man hereafter may presume to say, " This day shall 
be a day of happiness.'' 



No. 206. SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1752, 



Propositi nondum pudet, atque eadem est mens, 

XJt bona svmma putes, aliend vivere quadra, Juv. 

But barden'd by affronts, and still the same. 

Lost to all sense of honour and of fame, 

Tboa yet canst love to haunt the ^eat man's board. 

And think no supper good but with a lord. Bowles. 

When Diogenes was once asked what kind of 
wine he liked best? he answered, " That which is 
drunk at the cost of others.'' 

VOL. III. o o 
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Though the character of Diogenes has never ex- 
cited any general zeal of imitation, there are many 
who resemble him in his taste of wine ; many wbo 
are frugal, though not abstemious; whose appe- 
tites, though too powerful for reason, are kept uodec 
restraint by ayarice; and to whom all delicacies 
lose their flaTour, when they cannot be obtaioed 
but at their own expense. 

Nothing produces more singularity of maimers 
and inconstancy of life, than the conflict of opposite 
vices in the same mind. He that uniformly punaes 
any purpose, whether good or bad, has a settled 
pnnciple of action; and as he may always find 
associates who are traveling the same way, is cooa- 
tenance4 by example, and sheltered in the anlti- 
tude ; but a man, actuated at once by different de- 
sires, must move in a direction peculiar to himself 
and suffer that reproach which we are naturally in- 
clined to bestow on those who deviate from the rest 
of the world, even without inquiring whether they 
are worse or better. 

Yet this conflict of desires sometimes produces 
wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetched aishes, or 
surfeit with unexhausted variety, and yet practise 
the most rigid economy, is surely an art which may 
justly draw the eyes of mankind upon them whose 
industry or Judgment has enabled tnem to attain it 
To him, indeed, who is content to break open the 
chests, or mortgage the manors of his ancestors that 
he may hire the ministers of excess at the highest 

Erice, gluttony is an easy science ; vet we often 
ear the votaries of luxury boasting of'^the elegance 
which they owe to the taste of others, relating with 
rapture the succession of dishes with which their 
cooks and caterers supply them; and expecting 
their share of praise with the discoverers of arts and 
the civilizers of nations. But to shorten the way 
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to convivial happiness, by eating without cost, is a 
secret hitherto in few hands, but which certainly 
deserves the curiosity of those whose principal en- 
joyment is their dinner,, and who see the sun rise 
with no other hope than that they shall fill their bel- 
lies before it sets. 

Of them that have within my knowledge attempted 
this scheme of happiness, the greater part have 
been immediately obliged to desist; and some, 
whoj^ their first attempts flattered with success, 
were reduced by degress to a few tables, from 
which they were at last chased to make way for 
others; and having long habituated themselves to 
superfluous plenty, growled away their latter years 
in discontented competence. 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher ex- 
pectations than men of wit, who imagine that they 
shall never want a welcome to that company whose 
ideas they can enlarge, or whose imaginations they 
can elevate, and beheve themselves able to pay for 
their wine with the mirth which it qualifies them to 
produce. Full of this opinion, they crowd with 
little invitation, wherever the smell of a feast allures 
them, but are seldom encouraged to repeat their 
visits, being dreaded by the pert as rivals, and hated 
by the dull as disturbers of the company. 

No man has been so happy in gaining and keep- 
ing the privilege of living at luxurious houses as 
Gulosulus, who, after thirty years of continual re- 
velry, has DOW established, by uncontroverted pre- 
scription, his claim to partake of every entertain- 
ment, and whose presence, they who aspire to the 
praise of a sumptuous table are careful to procure 
on a day of importance, by sending the invitation a 
fortnight before. 

Gulosulus entertained the world without any emi- 
nent degree of merit; but was careful to frequent 
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liouses where persons of rank resorted. By being 
oftea seen, he became in time known ; and from 
sitting^ in the same room, was suffered to mix in idle 
conversation, or assisted to fill up a vacant hour, 
when better amusement was not readily to be had. 
From the coffee-house he was sometimes taken 
away to dinner ; and as no man refuses the acquaint- 
ance of him whom he sees admitted to famibarity 
by others of equal dignity, when he had been net 
at a few tables, he with less difficulty found the way 
to more, till at last he was regularly expected to ap- 
pear wherever preparations are made for a feast, 
within the circuit ot his acquaintance. 

When he was thus by accident initiated in luxury, 
he felt in himself no inclination to retire from a life 
of so much pleasure, and therefore very seriously 
considered how he might continue it. Great quali- 
ties or uncommon accomplishments he did not find 
necessary ; for he had already seen that merit rather 
enforces respect than attracts fondness ; and as be 
thought no folly greater than that of losing a dinner 
for any other gratification, he often congratulated 
himself that he had none of that disgusting excellence 
M hich impresses awe upon greatness, and condemns 
its possessors to the society of those who are wise 
or brave, and indigent as themselves. 

Gulosulus having never allotted much of his time 
to books or meditation, had no opinion in philoso- 

t)hy or politics, and was not in danger of mjuring 
lis interest by dogmatical positions or violent con- 
tradiction. If a dispute arose, he took care to lis- 
ten with earnest attention ; and when either speaker 
grew vehement and loud, turned towards him with 
eager quickness, and uttered a short phrase of ad- 
miration, as if surprised by such cogency of argu- 
ment as he had never known before. By this silent 
concession, he generally preserved in either cootro* 
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vertist such a conviction of his own superiority, as 
inclined him rather to pity than irritate his adver- 
sary, and prevented those outrages which are some- 
times produced by the rage of defeat, or petulance 
of triumph. 

Gulosulus was never embarrassed, but when he 
^was required to declare his sentiments before he had 
been able to discover to which side the master of 
the house inclined, for it was his invariable rule to 
adopt the notions of those that invited him. 

It will sometimes happen that the insolence of 
wealth breaks into contemptuousness, or the turbu- 
lence of wine requires a vent; and Gulosulus seldom 
fails of being singled out on such emergencies, as 
one on whom any experiment of ribaldry may be 
safely tried. Sometimes his lordship finds himself 
inclined to exhibit a specimen of raillery for the di- 
version of his guests, and Gulosulus always supplies 
him with a subject of merriment. But he has 
learned to consider rudeness and indignities as fami- 
liarities that entitle him to greater freedom: he 
comforts himself, that those who treat and insult 
him pay for their laughter, and that he keeps his 
money while they enjoy their jest. 

His chief policy consists in selecting some dish 
from every course, and recommending it to the com- 
pany, with an air so decisive that no one ventures 
to contradict him. By this practice he acquires at 
a feast a kind of dictatorial authority ; his taste be- 
comes fhe standard of pickles and seasoning, and 
he is venerated by the professors of epicurism, as 
the only man who understands the niceties of 
cookery. 

Whenever a new sauce is imported, or any inno- 
vation made in the culinary system, he procures the 
earliest .intelligence, and the most authentic re- 
ceipt ; and by communicating his knowledge under 
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proper injuDctions of secrecy, ^ns a right of tutr 
ing his own dish whenever it is prepared, that he 
may tell whether his directions have been fully un- 
derstood. 

By this method of life Gulosulus has so impressed 
on his imagination the dignity of feasting that he 
has no other topic of talk or subject of meditation. 
His calendar is a bill of fare ; he measures the year 
by successive dainties. The only common-places 
of his memory are his meals ; and if you ask him at 
what time an event happened, he considers whether 
he heard it after a dinner of tutbot or venison. He 
knows, indeed, that those who value themselves 
upon sense, learning, or piety, speak of him with 
contempt ; but he considers them as wretches envi- 
ous or ignorant, who do not know his happiness, or 
wish to supplant him ; and declares to his friends, 
that he is fully satisfied with his own conduct, since 
he has fed every day on twenty dishes, and yet 
doubled his estate. 
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Solve aenescentum mature 8antu equuntj ne 
Peccet ad extrcmum ridendu8» HoR. 

The voice of reason cries with winoinf^ force, 

Loose from the rapid car your aged horse, 

Lett, in the race derided, left behind. 

He drags his jaded limbs and burst his wind. Francis. 



Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that 
we are always impatient of the present. Attain- 
mcut is followed by neglect, and possession by dis- 
gust; and tlie malicious remark of the Greek epi- 
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grammatist on marriage may be applied to every 
other course of life, that its two days happiness are 
the first and the last. 

Few moments are more pleasing than those in 
which the mind is conceiting measures for a new 
undertaking. From the first hint that wakens the 
fancy, till the hour of actual execution, all is im- 
provement and progress, triumph and felicity. 
!Every hour brings additions to the original scheme, 
suggests some new expedient to secure success, or 
discovers consequential advantages not hitherto 
foreseen. While preparations are made, and ma- 
terials accumulated, day glides after day through 
elysian prospects, and the heart dances to the song 
of hope. 

Such is the pleasure of projecting that many 
content themselves with a succession of visionary 
schemes, and wear out their allotted time in the 
calm amusement of contriving what they never at- 
tempt or hope to execute. 

Others, not able to feast their imagination with 
pure ideas, advance somewhat nearer to the gross- 
ness of action, with great diligence collect what- 
ever is requisite to their design, and after a thou- 
sand researches and consultations, are snatched 
away by death, as they stand in prodnctu waiting 
for a proper opportunity to begin. 

If there were no otner end of life than to find 
some adequate solace for every day, I know not 
whether any condition could be preferred to that of 
the man who involves himself in his own thoughts, 
and never sufi^ers experience to show him the vanity 
of speculation ; for no sooner are notions reduced 
to practice than tranquillity and confidence forsake 
the breast; every day brings its task, and often 
without bringing abilities to perform it : difficulties 
embarrass, uncertainty perplexes, opposition retards 
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censure exasperates, or neglect depresses. We 
proceed, because we have begun; we complete 
our design, that the labour already spent may not 
be in vain ; but as expectation gradually dies away, 
the gay smile of alacrity disappears, we are com- 
pelled to implore severer powers, and trust the 
event to patience and constancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the comfort 
that enables us to endure it is the prospect of its 
end ; for though in every long work there are some 
joyous intervals of self ^applause, when the atten- 
tion is recreated by unexpected facility, and the 
imagination soothed by incidental excellences; 
yet the toil with which performance struggles after 
idea, is so irksome and disgusting, and so frequent 
is the necessity of resting below the perfection 
which we imagmed within our reaeh, that seldom 
any man obtains more from his endeavours than a 
pamful conviction of his defects, and a continual 
resuscitation of desires which he feels ^himself un- 
able to gratify. 

So certainly is weariness the concomitant of our 
undertakings that every man, in whatever he is en- 
gaged, consoles himself with the hope of change ; if 
he has made his way by assiduity to public emuloy- 
ment, he talks among bis fricncfs of^ the delight of 
retreat: if by the necessity of solitary application 
he is secluded from the world, he listens with a 
beating heart to distant noises, longs to mingle 
with living beings, and resolves to take hereafter 
his fill of diversions, or display his abilities on the 
universal theatre, and enjoy the pleasure of dis- 
tinction and applause. 

Every desire, however innocent, grows danger- 
ous, as by long indulgence it becomes ascendant in 
the mind. When we have been much accustomed 
to consider any thing as capable of giving happiness, 
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it is not easy to restrain our ardour, or to forbear 
some precipitation in our advances, and irregularity 
in our pursuits. He that has cultivated the tree, 
watched the swelling bud and opening blossom, and 
pleased himself with computing how much every 
sun and shower add to its growth, scarcely stays 
till the fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats 
his own cares by eagerness to reward them. When 
we have diligently laboured for any purpose, we are 
willing to believe that we have attained it, and, be- 
cause we have already done much, too suddenly 
conclude that no more is to be done. 

All attraction is increased by the approach of the 
attracting body. We never find ourselves so de- 
sirous to finish as in the latter part of our work, or 
so impatient of delay as when we know that delay 
cannot be long. This unseasonable importunity of 
discontent may be partly imputed to languor and 
weariness, which must always oppress those more 
whose toil has been longer continued; but the 
greater part usually proceeds from frequent con- 
templation of that ease which is now considered as 
within reach, and which, when it has once flattered 
our hopes, we cannot sufi^er to be withheld. 

In some of the noblest compositions of wit, the 
conclusion falls below the vigour and spirit of the 
first books; and as a genius is not to be degraded 
by the imputation of human failings, the cause oi 
this declension is commonly sought in the structure 
of the work, and plausible reasons are given why in 
the defective part less ornament was necessary, or 
less could be admitted. But, perhaps, the author 
would 'have confessed, that his fancy was tired, and 
his perseverance broken ; that he knew his design 
jto be unfinished, but that, when he saw the end so 
near, he could no longer refuse to be at rest. 
. Against the instillations of this frigid opiate, the 
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heart should be secured by all the considerakioni 
which once concurred to kindle the ardour of enter- 
prise. Whatever motive first incite^ action has 
still greater force to stimulate perseverance ; since 
he that might have lain still at nrst in blameless ob- 
scurity cannot afterwards desist but with infamy 
and reproach. He, whom a doubtful promise of 
distant good could encourage to set difficulties at 
defiance, ought not to remit his vigour, when he has 
almost obtained his recompense. To foint or loiter, 
when only the last eflforts are required, is to steer 
the ship through tempests, and abandon it to the 
winds in sight of land ; it is to break the ground and 
scatter the seed, and at last to neglect the harvest 

The masters of rhetoric direct that the most for- 
cible arguments be produced in the latter part of an 
oration, lest they should be effaced or perplexed by 
supervenient images. This precept may be iuttly 
extended to the series of life : nothing is ended with 
honour which does not conclude better than it be- 
an. It is not sufficient to maintain the first vigour; 
br excellence loses its effect upon the mind by 
custom, as light after a time ceases to dazzle. Ad- 
miration must be continued by that novelty which 
first produced it, and how much soever is given, 
there must always be reason to imagine that more 
remains. 

We not only are most sensible of the last impres- 
sions, but such is the unwillingness of mankind to 
admit transcendent merit, that though it be difficult 
to obliterate the reproach of miscarriages by any 
subsequent achievement, however illustrious, yet 
the reputation raised by a long train of success 
may be finally ruined by a single failure ; for weak- 
ness or error will be always remembered by that 
malice and envy which it gratifies. 

For the prevention of that disgrace^ which lassi- 
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tude and negligence may bring at last upon the 
greatest performances, it is necessary to proportion 
carefully our labour to our strength. If the design 
comprises many parts, equally essential, and there- 
fore not to be separated, the only time for caution 
is before we engage ; the powers of the mind must 
be then impartially estimated, and it must be re- 
membered, that not to complete the plan is not to 
have begun it ; and that nothing is done, while any 
thing is omitted. 

But if the task consists in the repetition of single 
acts, no one of which derives its efficacy from the 
rest, it may be attempted with less scruple, because 
there is always opportunity to retreat with honour. 
The danger is only lest we expect from the world 
the indulgence with which most are disposed to 
treat themselves; and in the hour of listlessness 
imagine, that the diligence of one day will atone for 
the idleness of another, and that applause begun 
by approbation will be continued by habit. 

H^ that is himself weary will soon weary the 
public. Let him therefore lay down his employ- 
ment, whatever it be, wbo can no longer exert his 
former activity or attention ; let him not endeavour 
to struggle with censure, or obstinately infest the 
stage till a general hiss commands him to depart. 
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HpajeX<cro( tyta ri fit tav Karta iXjcir a/iovaoti 
Oi'x' »'/»»»' iirovovvt TOiQ Si ft em^afuvoig' 

Ei^ tfiot avOptavog, rpKr^ivpioi ot ^ avaptOfiot 
Ovdec ravT avSio km ircipa Iltptn^vtj. 

DioG. Laert. 

BcK^one, ye blockheads, Heraclitos cries. 
And leave my latioursi to (he learn*d and wise; 
By wit, by knowledge, studious to be read, 
I scorn the multitude, alive and dead. 

Time, which puts ao end to all human pleasures 
and sorrows, has likewise concluded the labours of 
the Rambler. Having supported, for two yean, 
the anxious employment of a periodical writer, and 
multiplied my essays to six volumes*,' I have now 
determined to desist. 

The reasons of this resolution it is of little io- 
portance to declare, since justification is unneces- 
sary when no objection is made. I am far from 
supposing, that the cessation of my performances 
will raise any inquiry ; for I have never been much 
a favourite of the public, nor can boast that, in the 
progress of my undertaking, I have been animated 
by the rewards of tlie liberal, the caresses of the 
great, or the praises of the eminent. 

But I have no design to gratify pride by submis- 
sion, or malice by lamentation; nor think it reason- 
able to complain of neglect from those whose regard 
I never solicited. If I have not been distinguished 
by the distributers of literary honours, I have sel- 
dom descended to the arts by which favour is ob- 
tained. I have seen the meteors of fashion rise and 

* The number of volumes on the first republication of Tiv 
Rambler. 
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fall, without any attempt to add a moment to their 
duration. I have never complied with temporary 
curiosity, nor enabled my readers to discuss the 
topic 01 the day; I have rarely exemplified my as- 
sertions by living characters : in my papers no man 
could look for censures of his enemies, or praises 
of himself; and they only were expected to peruse 
them whose passions left them leisure for abstract- 
ed truth, and whom virtue could please by its naked 
dignity. 

To some, however, I am indebted for encourage- 
ment, and to others for assistance. The number of 
my friends was never great, but they have been 
such as would not suffer me to think that I was 
writing in vain, and I did not feel much dejection 
from the want of popularity. 

My obligations having not been frequent, my ac- 
knowledgments may be soon dispatched. I can 
restore to all my correspondents their productions, 
with little diminution of the bulk of my volumes, 
though not without the loss of some pieces to which 
particular honours have been paid. 

The parts from which I claim no other praise 
than that of having given them an opportunity of 
appearing, are the four billets in the tenth paper, 
the second letter in the fifteenth, the thirtieth, the 
forty-fourth, the ninety- seventh, and the hundredth 
papers, and the second letter in the hundred and 
seventh. 

Having- thus deprived myself of many excuses 
which candour might have admitted for the inequa- 
lity of my compositions, being no longer able to 
allege the necessity of gratifying correspondents, 
the importunity with which publication was solicit- 
ed, or obstinacy with which correction was re- 
jected, I must remain accountable for all my faults, 
and submit, without subterfuge, to the censures of 
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criticisni, which, however, I shall oot endeavov to 
soften by a formal deprecation, or to overbear by 
the influence of a patron. The supplications of u 
author never yet reprieved him a moment from ob- 
livion ; and though greatness has sometimes shel- 
tered guilt, it can afford no protection to ignonseo 
or dulness. Having hitherto attempted only the 
propagation of truth, I will not at last violate it by 
the confession of terrors which I do not feel : having 
laboured to maintain the dignity of virtue, I will not 
now degrade it by the meanness of dedication. 

The seeming vanity with which I have sometimes 
spoken of myself would perhaps require an apo- 
logy, were it not extenuated by the example of 
those who have published essays before me, and by 
the privilege which every nameless writer has beea 
hitherto allowed. '' A mask,*' says Castiglione, 
'' confers a right of acting and speaking wiui less 
restraint, even when the wearer happens to be 
known." He that is discovered without his owi 
consent may claim some indulgence, and cannot 
be rigorously called to justify those sallies or fro- 
lics which his disguise must prove him desirous to 
conceal. 

But I have been cautious lest this offence shouU 
be frequently or grossly committed ; for, as one of 
the philosophers directs us to live with a friend as 
with one that is some time to become an enemy, 1 
have always thought it the duty of an anonymous 
author to write as if he expected to be hereafter 
known. 

I am willing to flatter myself with hopes, that by 
collecting these papers, I am not preparing, for my 
future life, either shame or repentance. That all are 
happily imagined or accurately polished, that tbe 
same sentiments have not sometimes recurred, or 
the san^e expressions been too frequently repeated, 
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X hare not confidence in my abilities sufficient to 
M^arrant. He that condemns himself to compose on 
a stated day will often bring to his task attention 
dissipated, a memory embarrassed, an imagination 
overwhelmed, a mind distracted with anxieties, a 
iKxly languishing with disease : he will labour on a 
barren topic till it is too late to change it; or, in 
the ardour of invention, diffuse his thoughts into 
imid exuberance, which the pressing hour of publi- 
cation cannot suffer judgment to examine or reduce. 
Whatever shall be the final sentence of mankind, 
I have at least endeavoured to deserve their kind- 
ness. I have laboured to refine our language to 
grammatical purity, and to clear it from colloquial 
barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irregular combi- 
nations. Something, perhaps, I have added to the 
elegance of its construction, and something to the 
harmony of its cadence. When common words 
.were less pleasing to the ear, or less distinct in their 
(Signification, I have familiarized the terms of philo- 
sophy by applying them to popular ideas, but have 
rarely admitted any word not authorized by former 
writers ; for I believe that whoever knows the Eng- 
lish tongue, in its present extent, will be able to ex- 
press his thoughts without further help from other 
nations. 

As it has been my principal design to inculcate 
wisdom or piety, I have allotted few papers to the 
idle sports of imagination. Some, pernaps, may be 
found of which the highest excellence is harmless 
merriment; but scarcely any man is so steadily 
serious as not to complain, that the severity of dic- 
tatorial instruction has been too seldom relieved, 
and that he is driven by the sternness of the Ram- 
bler's philosophy to more cheerful and airy com- 
panions. 

Next to the excursions of fancy are the disquisi- 
tions of criticism, which, in my opioiop, is only to 
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be ranked among^ the subordinate aod instrumental 
arts. Arbitrary decision and general exclamation 
I have carefully avoided, by asserting nothing with- 
out a reason, and establishing all my principles of 
judgment on unalterable and evident truth. 

hk the pictures of life I have never been so studi- 
ous of novelty or surprise as to depart wholly from 
all resemblance ; a fault which writers dcser?edly 
celebrated frequently commit, that they may raise, 
as the occasion requires, either mirth or abhorrence. 
Some enlargement may be allowed to declamation, 
and some eiaggeration to burlesque ; but as they 
deviate further Rom reality they become less useful, 
because their lessons will ful of application. The 
mind of the reader is carried away irom the contem- 

f elation of his own manners ; he nnds in himself no 
ikeness to the phantom before him ; and though he 
laughs or rages, is not reformed. ' 

The essays professedly serious, if I have been 
able to execute my own intentions, will be found 
exactly conformable to the precepts of Christianity, 
without any accommodation to the licentiousness 
and levity of the present age. I therefore look back 
on this part of my work with pleasure, which no 
blame or praise of man shall diminish or augment. 
I shall never envy the honours which wit and learn- 
ing obtain in any other cause, if I can be numbered 
among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth. - 

Avruiv IK ^aKaptov avra^ioQ eitj a/ioijSij. 

Celestial powerHl that piety regard, 

From you my labours wait their lust reward. 

THE END. 



C. WhiUineham, CoWcee lluioc, Cliiitwick. 
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